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Aecearfon and marriaKe of Henry VIIL— Puoishment of Empson and 
Dudley — State ofEurope— War with France— Inglorious campaign in 
Spain — Invasion of France — Victory at Guinegate — Defeat of the 
Scots at Flodden— Peace— Rise, Power, and Character of Wolsey. 

The late Idng had forfeited, long before his death, 
the affections of his people ; and the accession of his 
son, of the same name, was hailed as the commence* 

VOL. VI. a 



2 HENRY VIIT. [chap. I, 

1509. ment of a new era. The young Henry had almost coin- 
April pleted his eighteenth year. He was handsome in per- 
^* son, generous in disposition, and adroit in every martial 
and fashionable exercise. His subjects, dazzled by tlie 
fair but uncertain promise of his youth, gave him credit 
for more virtues than he really possessed * : while his 
vices, though perhaps even then discernible to an ex^ 
perienced eye, were not sufficiently developed to excite 
their alarm or attract their attention. By the advice 
of his grandmother, the venerable countess of Richmond^ 
he gave his confidence to those counsellors who had 
grown old in the service of the deceased monarch ; and, 
that he might initiate himself in the art of reigning, 
made it a sacred duty to assist almost daily at their 
deliberations. 

The reader is already aware, that if the new king was 
still unmarried, it had been owing to the capricious and 
interested policy of his father. Immediately after his 
accession, he assured Fuensalida, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, of Ijis undiminished attachment to Catherine, and 
<^his intention to bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before his council t. By its advocates 
was alleged in its favour the advantage of securing the 
alliance of Spain against the hostility of France ; and 
to the objection drawn from the affinity between the 
parties were opposed the force of the papal dispensation, 
and the solemn assertion of Catherine, which she was 
ready to confirm by her own oatb, and by the attestation 
of several matrons, that her former nuptials with Arthur 
had never been consummated {. With the unanimous 

* Even aceording to cardinal Pole, his was indoles, ex qua prieclara 
omnia sperari possent. Apologia Reg. Poll. p. 86. Brixie, 1744. 

t lysain ille supra omnes molieres appetebat, snpra omnes amabat, 
et illi se coniungt appetebat. . . . antequam ill! conjuageretur, hoe aaene 
iUumdixisse. Ibid 8^. ^ 

X Polyd. 619. Henry acknowledged the truth of her assertion to her 
nephew the emperor, as is observed by cardinal Pole in his letter to the 
King, enUiled. Fro unitatis eeclesiasticaB defensione. To ipse hoe &8ans 
es, virginem te accepisse, et Caesari fassus es, coi miuime expediebat, n 
tam de diTortio cogitares, hoc fatori, f. bavii. IzxTiiL JUnam, apud 
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assent of the council Henry was publicly married to the Jun« 
]Mincess by the archbishop of Canterbury ; their core- ^' 
nation followed ; and these two events were celebrated * 
^rith rejoicings, which occupied the court during the 
Twnaining part of the year. 

The first public acts of the young monarch were cal- 
mlaled to win the affections of his people. Henry con- 
firmed by proclamation the general pardon which had 
been granted by bis father, offered redress to all persons 
who had been aggrieved by the late commission of for- 
Intures, and ordered the arrest of Empsou and Dudley, 
the chief panders to the rapacity of the late king, end 
of their principal agents, known by the appellation of 
*' promoters.*' The latter, having been exposed in the 
pillory to the derision of the people, or compelled to ride 
through the city with their faces to the tails of their 
horses, were condemned to different terms of imprison- ^P^ 
meat: the former were brought before the council, and 
charged with having usurped the authority of the courts 
of law, extorted from heirs exorbitant compositions for 
the Uvery of their lands, refused to receive the answers 
of the accused until they had paid for that indulgence, 
and wrongfiilly maintained that lands, possessed on 
other tenures, were held in chief of the crown. The 
prisoners defended themselves with eloquence and with 
success. However harsh and iniquitous in itself their 
conduct might have been, it was justified by precedent, 
by the existing provisions of the law, and by the tenor 
of their commission ; and therefore to hush the clamours 
of the people, it was deemed proper to accuse them of 
a new offence, a design to secure the person of the young 
king on the death of his &ther, and to possess them- 
selves of all the powers of government The charge 

Bimn Bladum Asulanam. — Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 6th, 1509» 
betee the marriage, tells nt that the same wai the belief in Spain. Est 
opinio spoDsum primum intactam, quia invalidus erat etate non matara» 
leikliilsse. Pet. Mart Ep. p. S07* On this account she yrna married with 
(he cnmnonies appropriated to the nuptials of maids. She was dressed 
in white, and wore ner hair loose. Sanford, 480. 

B 2 



4 HENRY VIII. [chap. I. 

was too absurd to deserve credit : but it seems to have 
been admitted throughout the whole of this reign, that 
if the crown brought an individual to his trial, it mat- 
tered little by what device his conviction was procured. 
Witnesses were found to depose that the obnoxious 
ministers, during the illness of the late king, had sum- 
moned their friends to be in arms, and ready to accom- 
pany them to London on an hour's notice; and juries 
were induced, on this flimsy pretext, to pronounce 
them guilty of a conspiracy against the safety of the 
^y^^y state. Dudley was convicted at the Guildhall, Empson 
Oct! ^^ Northampton: but their execution was respited at 
1/ the intercession, it was believed, of the young queen. 
When the parliament met after Christmas, it passed 
1510. an act of attainder against them for a crime, which 
^Q?' ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ committed ; and endeavoured to remedy 
' the abuses, of which they had been really guilty. All 
persons, whom they had falsely pronounced tenants in 
capite, recovered their former rights ; the qualifications 
and duties of escheators were accurately defined ; and 
the term for bringing actions on penal statutes in favour 
of the crown was limited to the three years immediately 
following the alleged offence. It seems probable that 
the king, satisfied with their forfeitures, would have 
suffered them to linger out their lives in confinement ; 
but, during his progress the next summer, he was so 
harassed with the complaints and remonstrances of the 
Aug. people, that he signed the warrant for their execution. 
18* They suffered on Tower-hill ; and their blood not only 
silenced the clamour of their enemies, but supplied the 
officers of the treasury with an excuse for refusing to 
redress the wrongs, of which these unfortunate men 
had been the original authors *• 

Peace abroad, and tranquillity at home, allowed the 
young monarch to indulge his natural taste for amuse- 

* Polvdore. 680. Herbert. 6l 6. IS, la Rolls, xiv. Lords' Journals, i. 
9. St I Hen. VIII. 4. a IS— 15. The hein of both were restored in 
olood in 151S. 
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ments and pleasure. During two years bis court pre- 
sented an almost uninterrupted succession of balls and 
revels, devices and pageants, wbicb, in the absence of 
i&ore important transactions, have been minutely re- 
eorded by historians. He excelled in all the accom- 
plishments of the age ; but chiefly prided himself on 
Ms proficiency in the martial exercises. The queen 
and her ladies, the foreign ambassadors and native no- 
bility, were repeatedly summoned to behold the king of 
England fighting at barriers with the two-handed sword, 
or the battle-axe ; and on all these occasions, so active 
and adroit was the prince, or so politic were his ad- 
versaries, that he invariably obtained the prize *. His 
vanity was quickly inflamed by the praises which he 
received : he longed to make trial of his prowess in real 
var; and cherished the hope of equalling the reputation 
of the most renowned among his ancestors, the third 
Edward, and the fifth Henry. It was not long before 
His wishes were gratified by the quarrel between Julius, 
the Roman pontiff, and Louis XII. king of France. 

As this was the first occasion, on which England took 
a decided part in the politics of the continent, it will be 
necessary to direct the reader's attention to the state of 
Italy, and to the real objects of the adverse parties. 1®. 
In the north of Italy, Milan had been annexed to the 
f rench crown by Louis XII., who, pursuing the am- 
bitious projects of his ancestors, had expelled the 
reigning duke Ludovico Sforza, and by successive ag- 
grandisements awakened the fears of all his neighbours. 
2^* In the south the crown of Naples had been wrested 
from Frederic, king of the Two Sicilies, by the combined 
armies of France and Spain. The allies divided their 
conquest : but dissentions followed ; battles were fought 
to the disadvantage of the French ; and the kingdom at 
last remained in the undisputed possession of Ferdinand. 
Both Ferdinand and Louis were, however, considered 

* See in particular Hall, 1— IS. 



6 HENRY VIII. [chap. I. 

as foreign usurpers by the native powers, among which 
the most considerable were the republic of Venice, 
and the ecclesiastical state. 3^ The Venetians, en- 
riehed by commerce, and supported by armies of mer- 
cenaries, had gradually become the envy and terror of 
the Italian princes. If, on the one hand, they formed 
the strongest bulwark of Christendom against the Turks ; 
on the other they had usurped a eonsiderable territory 
on the coast of the Adriatic, and by their pride and 
ambition given birth to the common belief, that they 
aspired to the entire dominion of Italy. 4^. The patri- 
mony of the Roman see, though intersected by smaller 
states, reached from the borders of Naples to the late 
acquisitions of the Venetians. It was under the govern* 
ment of Julius II., who retained in the chill of age all 
the fire of youth, and seemed to have exchanged the 
duties of a christian bishop for the occupations of a 
statesman and a warrior. The great objects of his policy 
were to extend the limits of the papal dominions, and to 
free Italy from the yoke of the strangers. His own 
resources were, indeed, inadequate to these objects . 
but he supplied the deficiency by the skill with which 
he wielded his spiritual arms, and the success with 
which he sought the co-operation of the greater powers. 
At first he deemed it prudent to dissemble his jealousy 
of Louis and Ferdinand, and directed his whole attention 
to the more formidable encroachments of the Venetians. 
By severing from the church the northern part of Ro- 
magna, they had furnished him with a reasonable cause 
of hostility; and to ensure success to his project, he 
applied to their several enemies; to Maximilian, the 
emperor elect, who claimed firom them Treviso, Padua, 
Verona, and the Friuli, as fiefe of the empire ; to Louis» 
who demanded as part of his duchy of Milan, the terri- 
tory which they possessed on the right bank of the 
Adda; and to Ferdinand, who was anxious to recover 
Trani, Monopoli, Brindisi, and Otranto, seaports in 
Naples, which they held as securities for a loan of money. 
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The ministers of the four powers met under different 150fiU 
pretexts in the city of Cambray ; and the result was a ^ec. 
confederacy for the purpose of confining the republic ^^* 
irithin its ancient limits. It was in vain that the Vene- 
tians opposed a gallant resistance to so many adversaries. 
Broken by repeated defeats, they implored the pity of 
Julius, who, content to have humbled their pride, was 
unwilling that their dominions should fall into the 
hands of the barbarians, the term by which he designated 
his allies beyond the Alps. At the soUcitation, as it was 1510 
pretended, of the king of England, he consented to a Feb. 
peace with the republic ; and to the loud complaints of ^'^* 
the French minister replied, that he had reserved this 
power to himself by the treaty of Biagrassa ; that the 
great object of the alliance at Cambray had been accom- 
plished ; and that, if Louis and Maximilian aimed at 
more extensive conquests, it was unreasonable to expect 
that he should aid, or sanction, their injustice. His real 
views, however, gradually unfolded themselves; and 
the papal army unexpectedly entered the territories of 
Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, a vassal of the holy see. 
The pretext for this invasion was supplied by one of 
those numerous but ill defined claims, which grew out 
of the feudal jurisprudence ; but Louis, who knew that 
the pontiff had already concluded a secret alliance with 
the Venetians, judged that the real offence of Alphonso 
was his known attachment to France, and ordered his 
army in the Milanese to hasten to the support of his 
ally. 

At the approach of Chaumont, the French com- Oct. 
mander, Julius retired to Bologna, and to his inex- ^^ 
pressible surprise found himself besieged in that city. 
Fatigue and vexation brought on a fever, which con- 
fined him to his bed; but his spirit was unbroken; 
and i^ at the entreaty of the cardinals, he consented 
to open a negociation, his only object was to gain time 
for the arrival of reinforcements. Colonna, at the head 
of a body of Spanish horse, was the first to offer his 
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services; the papal troops followed; and Chaumont, 
who had insisted on the most mortifying concessions, 
found himself compelled to retire in disgrace to the 
Milanese, where he died of a broken heart. This trans- 
action furnished the pontiff with a plausible ground of 
hostility against Louis ; and every court in Europe re- 
sounded with his complaints of the overbearing insolence 
of the French, who, during a time of peace, had insulted 
the head of the church in one of his own cities, and had 
even endeavoured to make him their prisoner*. 

The next spring the French arms assumed a decided 
superiority. Bologna with its citadel was taken, and 
the pontiff sought an asylum within the walls of Ra- 
venna; the Bentivoglio, his enemies, recovered their 
former influence and honours; and Louis, having ob- 
tained from his clergy a declaration in favour of the 
war, and from Maximilian a promise of co-operation, 
-J511 announced a general council to assemble at Pisa, " for 
"Sept. ** the reformation of the church both in its head and 
1. " its members." In this emergency Julius betrayed 
no symptom of alarm. He opposed council to council, 
summoned the bishops of Christendom to meet him in 
synod at the Basilic of St. John Lateran, deposed and 
excommunicated the five cardinals, who formed the 
council at Pisa, and deprived their adherents of all rights, 
possessions, and honours. At the same time his minis- 
ters at the different courts inveighed against the schism, 
which had been created by the resentment of Louis, 
and against that ambition which, not content with the 
powerful kingdom of France, had seized on the duchy 
of Milan, and now sought to add to Milan the territories 
of the church. The last argument had considerable 
weight with those princes, who viewed with jealousy 
the progressive aggrandisement of the French crowit, 
and believed that its possessors aspired to universal 
empire t. 

• See Guicciardini, p. 506. 608. Venezia, 1738. Pet. Mart. Ep. y, S33. 
Muratori, xiv. p. 73, 74. 
i These sentimeutB are thus expressed bv Peter Martyr in a mm 
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It was not long before an alliance defensive and of- Oct. 
fensive was signed between Ferdinand, the pope, and ^* 
the republic of Venice ; and an invitation was given to 
all christian princes to accede to the " holy league," 
vhich had for its object the extinction of schism, and 
the defence of the Roman church '*'. Maximilian af- 
fected to hesitate : at length he recalled his promise to 
Louis, and joined the allies: but the young king of 
England had instantly assented to the entreaties of the 
pontiff, and the advice of his &ther-in-law. His vanity 
was gratified with the title of " head of the Italian 
" league : *' Julius promised to reward his services with 
the appellation of " most christian king," which Louis 
had forfeited by his schismatical conduct ; and his flat- 
terers fed his ambition with the vain hope of recovering 
the French provinces, which had been wrested on former 
occasions . from the possession of his ancestors. As a 
preparatory step, Young, the English ambassador, ac- 
companied by the envoys of Scotland and Spain, ex- 
horted Louis to consent to a reconciliation with the April 
pontiff on the following conditions : that Bologna should 23. 
be restored to the church, the council at Pisa be dis- 
^Ived, and the cause of Alphonso be referred to impar- 
tial judges. But the French cabinet was acquainted 
with the real intentions of its enemies an evasive 
answer was returned; and immediately a new treaty 
was concluded between the kings of England and Spain, Nov. 
by which it was stipulated that against the month of 17- 
April Henry should have in readiness an army of six 
thousand five hundred, Ferdinand one of nine thousand 
men ; that this combined force should invade the duchy 
of Guienne ; and that for the safeguard of the sea, each 
power should furnish an armament of equal strength, 
composed of soldiers and mariners, to the amount of 

written in the beginning of October. Puto regem nostrum pootificis cau- 
sam soscepturam : turn quia pium, turn quia de communi omnium agitur 
libertate. Sienim pontificem Oallus straverit, sub pedibus se s^erat 
aoiveraam Italian nabitorum, legesque daturum universis Christianii 
Kligionis principibus, qualea libaerit p. 246. * Rym. ziiL 300. 
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three thousand men*. To make good these engage- 
ments, Henry obtained from parliament a supply of two 
tenths, and two fifteenths ; Clarenoeaux, king-at-arms» 
claimed of Louis in the name of his master the restora- 
tion of the ancient patrimony of the English crown in 
)5I2. France: the refusal was followed by a denunciation of 
June war ; the marquess of Dorset sailed with the army in. 
3. Spanish transports to the coast of Guipuscoa ; and the 
fleet* imder the command of sir Edward Howard, lord 
admiral, cruised during the summer between England 
and Spain t. 

Jean d'Albret, who held the principality of Bearne 
as the vassal of the French crown, had succeeded in 
right of his wife, the in&nta Catalina, to the throne of 
Navarre: but his claim was opposed by a dangerous 
competitor, Gaston de Foix, nephew of the French 
monarch. To preserve himself on the throne, he gladly 
acceded to the league : but within a few months Gaston 
fell in the battle of Ravenna, and the king, freed from 
his rival, concluded a secret treaty with Louis. By this 
defection, however, he forfeited the crown which he had 
been so anxious to retain. When the English general, 
in obedience to his instructions, prepared to march by 
Fontarabia against Bayonne, Ferdinand objected that 
it was previously necessary to secure the fidelity of the 
king of Navarre, who might at any moment during the 
siege cut off their communication with Spain, and 
destroy the combined army by famine. A joint embassy 
was sent to D'Albret : his promises of neutrality were 
distrusted, and the temporary occupation of his princi- 
pal fortresses was demanded. During the negociation 
Ferdinand obtained a copy of the alliance which the 

• Rym. zUL 311—319. 

t Ibid. 3S7— 339. The fleet cansisted of eighteen ships. The largest of 
these, of 1000 ton^ burden, Yielonged to the kine, and carried 70O soldiers, 

iamneri, and mariners. The others were of different sises. from 500 to 
00 tons, and carried 17 cai>tains, 1750 soldiers, and 1833 gunners and 
BHirinen. The admiral received 10 shillings per ifa.y i each captain one 
iillUling and sixpence : all others 10 sbillincs per lunar month, one half 
Sot wages, (he otiier half for pro? isions. IbidL 
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king had recently concluded with Louis, and imme- 
diately ordered the duke of Alva to lay siege to his 
capital. ' Its reduction was quickly followed hy the sub- juiy 
laitsion of the rest of the kingdom ; and Jean with his 25. 
ooQsort, leaving Bearne in the occupation of the French 
amy, fled to the oourt of his ally. The marquess of 
Dorset, who lay inactive at Fontarabia, frequently pro- 
tested against the invasion of Navarre, as an enterprise 
unconnected with the object of the expedition; and 
Ferdinand despatched a messenger to London, to com- 
plain of the obstinacy of the English general, and to re- 
qneatthat he might be furnished with more ample in- 
stnietions. 

The Spanish army had now reached St. Jean Pie de Sept 
Poit; the English were invited to join them at that ^« 
town ; and the invasion of Guienne was at length seri- 
ously proposed. But the marquess, whose mind had 
^& soured by disappointment, refused to give credit 
to the assertions of the Spanish monarch, or to enter 
^^ce by any other route than that which was laid 
^VQ in his instructions. Six weeks were consumed 
in dispute and recrimination : disease and a spirit of 
luitiny began to spread in the English camp; Dorset Oct 
t^iuiied permission to return with his forces to his own 31. 
c<Mmtry; and F\Brdinand consented to furnish trans- 
ports aoeording to the treaty between the two crowns. 
When it was too late, Windsor herald arrived with 
ttders for the army to remaui, and to obey the commands 
of the Spanish king. Its departure was a severe mor- 
^^tion to Henry, who had flattered himself with the 
^'^ of recovering Guienne : but, though he received 
^ general and principal officers with strong expressions 
^&pleasure, he was at a later period induced to listen 
^ their exculpation, and to entertain a suspicion that 
1^ father-in-law might have been more attentive to the 
interests of the Spanish, than to those of the English 
crown. Ferdinand, indeed, reaped the principal fruit 
•rf the campaign by the conquest of Navarre, which is 
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still possessed by his successors. Louis, on the other 
hand, took possession of Beame ; and the unfortunate 
Jean D'Albret saw himself despoiled of all his dominions 
by the jealousy and ambition of his more powerful 
neighbours *. 

By sea the English arms were not more fortunate 
May. than by land. Sir Edward Howard, after repeated 
June, descents on the coast of Bretagne, fell in with the French 
fleet of twenty sail under the command of Primauget. 
Aug. Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Sufifolk, who 
^^* was nearest to the enemy, without waiting for orders, 
bore down on the Cordelier of Brest, a vessel of enor- 
mous bulk, and carrying a complement of sixteen hun- 
dred men. His ship was quickly dismasted by the 
superior fire of his adversary ; and he reluctantly yielded 
his place to his rival sir Thomas Knyvet, a young knight 
of more courage than experience, who commanded the 
Regent, the largest vessel in the English navy. The 
combat continued for more than an hour : but, another 
ship coming to the aid of Knyvet, Primauget, to save 
the honour of his flag, set fire to the Cordelier : the 
flames communicated to the Regent, and both vessels 
were entirely consumed. The rest of the French fleet 
escaped into the harbour of Brest ; and " sir Edward 
** made his vow to God, that he would never more see 
*' the king in the face, till he had revenged the death 
** of the noble and valiant knight sir Thomas Knyvet t." 
To console himself for the loss of the Regent, Henry 
built a still more capacious and stately vessel, which 
he named the '* Henry grace Dieu." 

• Polydore. 627. 628. Herbert, S0~24. Pet Mart. Ep. p. 254. 256. 263. 
aSi. 2l^.268.2e9.87L EUis. 2. Ser. i I08—203. Wolsey, apud Fiddes, 
Collect, p. 8. It has been said that Ferdinand kept possession in virtue 
of a papal bull, deposing D'Albret for his adherence to schismatics : but 
theexiatenceof sucha bull isTery doubtAiL See Notices des MSS. du 
Roy. ii. 570. 

t Polydore. 630. Wolsey*s letters to Fox, apud Fiddes, Collect, p. 9. 
The loss of the Regent was considered of such importance, that it was 
concealed from the public ** My lorde, at the reverens of God kepe tlies 
" tydynn secret to yowr sylf: forther ys nolyvyng man knowyth the 
'* same here but only the kyng and I.'* lbid« 
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Though the king of England reaped neither glory 
nor advantage from these events, his efforts contrihuted 
materially to accomplish the chief ohject of the league. 
The French had opened the campaign in Italy with 
their accustomed impetuosity and success. They drove 
the papal and Spanish armies hefore them, forced the 
intrenched camp under the walls of Ravenna, and made Apnl 
themselves masters of that city. But if it was a splendid, n« 
it was also a disastrous victory. Ten thousand of their 
men fell in the action, with the general Gaston de Foix, 
a young nohleman of distinguished intrepidity and ta- 
lent ; and La Palice, who succeeded to the command, 
led back the remnant of the conquerors to Milan, from 
which city he wrote the most urgent letters, soliciting 
supplies both of men and of money. But the resources 
of Louis were exhausted ; and the necessity of equipping 
a fleet to preserve from insult his maritime provinces, 
and at the same time of collecting an army to repel 
the threatened irruption of the English and Spanish 
armies on the southern frontier, rendered him deaf to 
the prayers and remonstrances of La Palice. Compelled 
hy the murderous hostility of the natives, and the rapid 
advance of a body of Swiss in the pay of the pontiff, the 
French abandoned Milan to Maximilian Sforza, the son 
of the late duke. On the left bank of the Ticino they 
turned in despair on their pursuers: but the loss of 
one fourth of their number taught them to precipitate 
their flight ; and before Christmas Julius was able to 
Wst, that he had fulfilled his promise, and '* had chased 
" the barbarians beyond the Alps *." 

Experience had now convinced Louis that he was 1513. 
not equal to the task of opposing so many enemies ; and Feb. 
the repose of vnnter was successfully employed in at- 
tempts to debauch the fidelity of soi^e among the con- 

.'Folydoce. 625. 626. Giucciard. 707- Pet. Mart P. 156. Muratori. 
^y- 106. The latter observes of Julius. Riaoluto. come egli sempre andava 
<itnndo« di voler cacdare i barbari d'ltalia, senza pensare se questo fosse 
ua mestiete da sommo pastor dell a chiesa, p. 92. 
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federates. Julius, who had been the soul of the league, 
died in February ; and the new pope, Leo X., though 
he did not recede from the engagements of his prede- 
cessor, gave but a feeble support to a cause which he 
had never cordially approved. While Julius lived, his 
authority had silenced the opposite claims of the em- 
peror and the Venetians : but they now quarrelled about 
the partition of their late conquests, and the republic. 

Mar. listening to the oflfers of Louis, consented to unite her 
^* arms and fortune with those of France. Even Ferdi- 

April nand suffered himself to be seduced by the proposal of 
i* an armistice, that he might have leisure to establish his 
authority in the newly acquired kingdom of Navarre *, 
But Henry was inexorable. He longed to wipe away 
the disgrace of the last year ; and the feelings of the 
people harmonised with those of their sovereign. The 
clergy granted him two tenths, the laity a tenth, a fif- 
teenth, and a capitation tax, towards the prosecution of 

April the war 1*. The future operations of the campaign were 

^* arranged by a treaty between the emperor, and the 
kings of England and Spain, by which each prince 
bound himself to declare war against Louis, and to 
invade within two months the kingdom of France {. 
Maximilian and Henry fnithfuUy complied with their 

«Rytt.siii.asa 
' t Tbia tax was Ifaud after the fioUowiag ratoa (RoEU xxvL zxvii.) : 
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engagements; but Ferdinand disavowed the act of his 
ambassador ; nor were pretences wanting to so skilful 
a poKtieian, in justification of that conduct, which it 
was now his interest to pursue. 

In April sir Edward Howard sailed to accomplish his 
''ow, and fell a martyr to his favourite maxim, that 
temerity becomes a virtue at sea. He was blockading April 
the harbour of Brest, when it was suggested to him to 19. 
eat out a squadron of six gallies under Prejent, or 
Prior John, moored in the bay of Oonqudt between 
rocks planted with cannon. Taking two gallies and 
four boats, he rowed up to the enemy, leaped on the 25. 
deck of the largest vessel, and was followed by Carroz, 
a Spanish cavalier, and sixteen Englishmen. Unfor- 
timately his own galley, which had been ordered to 
grappel with her opponent, fell astern: the gallant sir 
Bdward and his companions were borne overboard by 
a superior force ; and the fleet, disconcerted by the loss 
of its commander, hastened back into port*. Prejent 
seized the opportunity to insult the coast of Sussex : but 
the king ordered the lord Thomas Howard to take the May 
place and revenge the death of his brother ; and the 4. 
new admiral, having chased the enemy into Brest, and 
captured several valuable prizes, returned, to cover with 
the fleet the passage of the army from Dover to Calais. 
Henry was now ready to reconquer the patrimony of 
his ancestors ; and the people of France trembled at 
the exaggerated reports of his ambition and resources t. 
Five^nd-twenty thousand men sailed at dilTerent periods, 15. 
in three divisions ; two under the command of the earl 
of Shrewsbury, and the lord Herbert, the last under 30^ 
that of the king himself; who before his departure ap- 
pointed " his most dear consort queen Catherine rec- June 
" trix and governor of the realm { ;" and left orders for 3^* 
the immediate execution of his prisoner the unfortunate 

* Herbert (p. 31}, from a letter of sir Ed. Eohingham. 
t Chrutianorttin prineipuin nemiiiem magls vereutor Gtalli. Pet. Mart. 
1S21B, ^Bym.xiil370.37». 
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earl of Suffolk. The reader will recollect that this 
nobleman had been attainted in the last reign, but had 
been rescued from the block by the prayers and im- 
portunity of the archduke Philip. His present fate 
was generally attributed to the advice which the young 
Henry had received from his father : it was more pro- 
bably owing to the imprudence of Richard de la Pole, 
who had accepted a high command in the French army, 
and assumed the rival appellation of the '* white rose." 
This at least is certain, that the ambassadors at foreign 
courts received instructions to justify his execution, by 
alleging the discovery of a traitorous correspondence 
between the two brothers *. 

June Shrewsbury and Herbert had already formed the 

22. siege of Terouenne, while the young king loitered for 

weeks at Calais, spending his time in carousals and 

^1^' entertainments. At length he reached the camp, where 
* he was joined by the emperor, at the head of four thou- 
sand horse t. Maximilian, to flatter the vanity of his 
young ally, and to avoid any dispute about precedency, 
called himself the volunteer of the king of England, 
wore his badge of the red rose, put on the cross of St. 
George, and accepted one hundred crowns for his daily 
pay. Louis on the other hand determined to relieve 
Terouenne ; he even advanced to the neighbouring city 
of Amiens : but his pride was humbled by the signal 
defeat of his army at Novara in Italy ; his fears were 
excited by the news that three thousand Grerman cavalry, 
and a numerous body of Swiss infantry in the pay of 
the emperor, had burst into Burgundy ; and his council 
earnesUy advised him to avoid the hazard of a battle, 
and to seek only to protract the siege. A small quantity 
of powder and provisions had been introduced by the 
intrepidity of Fonterailles, who, at the head of eight 
hundred Albanian horsemen, broke through the lines, 

A •Pet Mart p. see. 

i Articles of vnx were printed for the government of his host. See then 
ill Mr. Kenipe's Loseley MSSw 110. 
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. rdered his followers to throw down their burdens at 
the gate, and wheeling round, reached a place of safety 
before the English could assemble in sufficient number 
to intercept his retreat. This success encouraged a 
second attempt on a larger scale. The French cavalry 
had been collected at Blangy; and, dividing into two 
bodies, advanced along the opposite banks of the LiSf 
under the dukes of Longueville and Alen9on. Henry Aug* 
had the wisdom to consult the experience of his impe- 16. 
rial volunteer, who was acquainted with the country, 
and had already obtained two victories on the very same 
spot. By his advice the army was immediately mus- 
tered ; Maximilian hastened to meet the enemy with 
the German horse, and the English archers on horse- 
back ; and the king followed with the principal part of 
the infantry. To account for the result of the action 
would be a difficult task. The French gendarmes, 
formed in the Italian campaigns, had acquired the repu- 
tation of superior courage and discipline: yet on the first 
shock of the advanced guards they fled ; the panic shot 
Jirough the whole mass of the army ; and ten thousand 
of the best cavalry in Europe were pursued almost four 
miles by three troops of German, and a few hundreds of 
English, horse. Their officers, in the attempt to rally the 
fugitives, were abandoned to the mercy of the enemy. 
La Palice and Imbrecourt, though taken, had the good 
fortune to make their escape : but the duke of Longue- 
ville, the marquess of Roteliu, the chevalier Bayard, 
Bttssy d'Amboise, Clermont, and La Fayette, names 
distinguished in the military annals of France, were 
secured, and presented to Henry and Maximilian. 
During the actipn, which the French, with their cha- 
racteristic humour, denominated the Battle of Spurs, 
a sally was made from the walls, and the duke of 
Alen9on attempted to break through the trenches : but 
the first was repulsed by the lord Herbert, the second 
by the earl of Shrewsbury ; and Teligni the governor, Aug. 
despairing of relief, surrendered the city. It had proved *^' 

VOL. VI. C 
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Aug. a fi>rmidable neighbour to the inhabitants of Aire and 
^' St. Omer, who were allowed by Henry, at the solicita- 
tMHi of Majumilian, to rase its defences with the ground *, 
While the king was thus demolishing the chief monu- 
ment of his viotory* more splendid and lasting laurels 
had been won by his lieutenant, the earl of Surrey, in 
the memorable field of Flodden. The reader has noticed 
in a fornix volume that James lY. of Scotland had 
married Margaret, the sister of Henry. This new con* 
nexion did not, however, extingiush the h»!«ditary par- 
tiaJlity of the Scottish prince for the ancient alliance with 
France ; and his jealousy of his English brother was 
repeatedly irritated by a suocesskNi of real or supposed 
injuries. 1^. James had frequently claimed, but claimed 
in vain, from the equity of Henry the valuable jewels, 
which the late king had bequeathed as a legacy to fais 
daughter the Scottish queen. 2^ In the last reign he had 
complained of the murder of sir Robert Ker, the warden 
of the Scottish marches, and had pointed out the bastard 
Heron of Ford as the assassin ; and yet neither Heron, 
nor his chief accomplices, had been brought to trial. 
3°. Lastly, he demanded justice for the death of Andrew 
Barton. As long ago as 1476 a ship belonging to John 
Barton had been plundered by a Portuguese squadron ; 
and in 1 506, just thirty years afterwards, James granted 
to Andrew, Robert, and John, the three sons of Barton, 
letters of reprisal, authorising them to capture the goods 
of Portuguese merchants, till they should have indem- 
nified themselves to the amount of twelve thousand 
ducats. But the adventurers found their new profession 
too lucrative to be quickly abandoned: they continued 
to make seizures for several years ; nor did they confine 
themselves to vessels sailing under the Portuguese fia^> 
but captured English merchantmen, on the pretence 
that they carried Portuguese property. Wearied out 
by the clamour of the sufferers, Henry pronounced the 

•Hall, xxxiL xxxui. Giovio, L xi. f. 100, lOl. Luteliae, 1558. Pet 
Mart. p. S88. Do Bellay, 3— 7. Paris, 1588. 
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Bartons pirates, and the lord Thomas and sir Edward 
Howard, with the king^s permission, boarded and cap- 
tured two of their vessels in the Downs. In the action 151 1. 
Andrew Barton received a wound, which proved fatal : Au^. 
the survivors were sent by land into Scotland. James ^ ^• 
considered the loss of Barton, the bravest and most 
experienced of his naval commanders, as a national 
calamity ; he declared it a breach of the peace between 
the two crowns ; and in the most peremptory tone de^ 
manded full and immediate satisfaction. Henry scorn- 
fully replied, that the fkte of a pirate was unworthy the 
notice of kings, and that the dispute, if the matter ad- 
mitted of dispute, might be settled by the commissioners 
of both nations at their next meeting on the borders*. 

While James was brooding over these causes of dis- 
content^ Henry had joined in the league against Louis ; 
and from that moment the Scottish court became the 
scene of the most active negociations, the French am- 
bassadors claiming the aid of Scotland, the English in- 
sisting on its neutrality The former appealed to the 
poverty and the chivalry of the king. Louis made him 
repeated and valuable presents of money ; Anne, the 
Frendi queen, named him her knight, and sent him a 
ring from her own finger. He cheerftilly renewed the 1512^ 
ancient alliance between Scotland and France, with an Jxiiy 
additional dause reciprocally binding each prince to aid 10. 
bis ally against all men whomsoever. Henry could not 
be ignorsmt that this provision was aimed against him- 
self; but he had no reason to complain ; for in the last 
treaty of peace, the kings of England and Scotland had 
reserved to themselves the power of sending military aid 
to any of their friends, provided that aid were confined ' 
to defensive operations. 

It now became the object of the English envoys to 

* It is extraordinazy that after this, in 1140, another demand tat cam- 
fcnsation to libm Bartons was made on the kin<; of Portugal, (Lesley, 836. 
Komae. 1578)» and that the letters of reprisal were suffered to remain in 
fane tiU 1563, that is 87 yean after the oommiBsion of the offence^ Se« 
Hr. Pinkerton, ii 61, note. 

C 2 
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bind James to the observance of peace during the absence 
of Henry. Much diplomatic finesse was displa3'ed by 

1513. each party. To every project presented by the English 
the Scottish cabinet assented, but with this perplexing 
proviso, that in the interval no incursion should be made 
beyond the French frontier. Each negociated and 
armed at the same time. It had been agreed that, to 
redress all grievances, an extraordinary meeting of com- 
missioners should be held on the borders during the 

June month of June. Though in this arrangement both 
parties acted with equal insincerity, the English gave 
the advantage to their opponents, by demanding an ad- 
journment to the middle of October. Their object 
could not be concealed. Henry was already in France ; 
and James, having summoned his subjects to meet him 

July on Burrow moor, despatched his fleet with a body of 
26. three thousand men to the assistance of Louis. At 
the same ' time a Scottish herald sailed to France, the 
bearer of a letter from James to Henry, complaining 
of the murder of Barton, of the detention of Scottish 
ships and artillery, of the protection given to the bastard 
Heron, and of the refusal to pay the legacy left by Henry 
VII. to his daughter the Scottish queen ; requiring the 
retreat of the Enghsh army out of France, and stating 
that he had granted letters of marque to his subjects, 
and would take part with Louis his Mend and ally. 
The herald found Henry in his camp before Terouenne, 

-^^* and received from him an answer equally scornful and 
passionate. But James had already begun hostilities : 
he did not live to receive the report of his messenger *. 
The first signal of war was given by the lord Home, 

Aug. chamberlain to the king of Scotland, who on the same 

13. day on which the herald left Terouenne with the reply 

of Henry, crossed the English borders, and plundered 

the defenceless inhabitants. He was intercepted in his 

return by sir William Bulmer, and lost, together with 

* The particolan of these negoeiations have been collected by the in- 
dustry ofMr. Pinfcerton. iL 69— 9L See Calig. b. tL C 50. Holiiu. 135. 
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the booty» five hundred of his men slain on the spot, 
and four hundred made prisoners. For this check 
James consoled himself with the hope of speedy revenge ; 
and left Burrow moor at the head, it is said, of one 
hundred thousand men. The numbers who crowded 
to his standard prove that little credit is due to those 
Scottish writers, who represent the enterprise as dis- 
approved by the nation, and have invented the most 
marvellous tales, to make the king alone responsible 
for the calamity which followed. If we may believe 
them, James determined to make war in despite of the 
advice of both earthly and unearthly counsellors. His 
obstinacy could not be subdued by the tears or entreaties 
of his queen, nor by the remonstrances of the most able 
among his nobility and ministers, nor by the admoni- 
tion of the patron saint of Scotland, who in the guise 
of an old man, announced to him in the church of Lin- 
lithgow the &te of the expedition, nor by the warnings 
of a preternatural voice which was heard in the dead 
ofthe night from the cross of Edinburgh, summoning 
the principal lords to appear before an infernal tribunal. 
Followed by one of the most numerous armies that had 
ever been raised in Scotland, he passed the Tweed at ^^' 
its confluence with the Till, and turning to the north, 
laid siege to the strong castle of Norham. The governor 
deceived the expectations both of his friends and foes. 
By the improvident expenditure of his ammunition he 
was unable to protract the defence, and having repulsed 
three assaults, on the sixth day surrendered his trust. •^%* 
Wark, Etall, and Ford, border fortresses of inferior ^^* 
account, followed the example of Norham. 

When James crossed the Tweed, the earl of Surrey 
lay in the castle of Pontefract. Having summoned the 
gentlemen of the northern counties to join the royal 
standard at Newcastle, he hastened forward to Alnwick ; ^P** 
from which town he despatched on Sunday Rouge Croix, 
the pursuivant at arms, to the king of Scotland with 
two messages. The one from himself offered battle to 
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the enemy on the following Friday ; the other from his 
son, the lord Thomas Howard, stated that» since James 
at the border sessions had repeatedly charged him with 
the murder of Barton, he was come to justify the death 
of that pirate, and that, as he did not expect to recaTe» 
so neither did he mean to give, quarter. To Suzrej 
the king courteously replied, that he accepted the chal- 
lenge with pleasure : to the son he did not condescend 
to return an answer. 

Having demolished the castle of Ford*, James led 

hid army across the river, and encamped on the hill of 

Flodden, the last of the Cheviot mountains, whieh 

Sept. ^^^^ 0^ ^^® ^^® of Tweed. The same day the earl 

6. ' mustered his forces at Bolton in Glendale. They 

amounted to twenty-six thousand men, chiefly the te« 

nants of the gentlemen in the northern counties, and 

the men of the borders, accustomed to Scottish war^e.. 

Sept From Bolton he advanced to Wooler haugh, within fiv» 

7. miles of the enemy; whence he viewed with surprise 
the strength of tl»Hr position, accessible only in one 
quarter, and that fortified with batteries of cannon. 
Rouge Croix was again despatched to James, with a 
message, requiring him to descend into the large plain 
of Milfisld between the two armies, and to engage his 

* It it probable that JamM demolished Ford to revenge the dewth <tf 
hb Jhvoarite, ilr Robert Ker : not that William Heron, the owner of the 
castle, had beea the asaassin ; for he was at that moment a prisoner in 
Scotland (HalL zzxiz.) : but that the murder had been committed by his 
bastard brother, John Heron, who, thonghjMonoanoed an outlaw by Henrr, 
waa permitted to go at large, and actnaUy fought, and waa wounded i» 
the battle which followed QHall. zlii. Giovio. 103). Elkabelh. the wife 
of William Heion, in the abeence of her husband, pelitauned the king to 
spare the castle, and had obtained, on that condition, from Surrey the 
liberty of the lord Jiriinstone, and of Alexander Home. (See the earl*n 
meesa^. Hall, zxxtx^ But James refused the exohange. and n^feeted 
the petition of thelai^. I sotnect that this is the only foundation of the 
tale whieh is sometimes told, tnat James was captiTated by the ehanne 
of Mrs. Ford, who revealed his secrets to Survey, and that he spent fin 
dalliance with her that time, which ought to have been employed in 
penetrating into England. But it shoura be recofiected that tne whole- 
time allotted for the capture of Ford, Stall and Wark.is comprised within 
a short space, between the 89th of August, when Norham surrendered, and 
the 3rd of September, when Surrey reached Alnwi'xk. The king thtniton- 
appeajs to have iMfe but littie of his timn. 
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adversary on equal terms. The king laconically replied, 
that he should wait for the English according to their 
promise till Friday at noon *. « 

Surrey was disconcerted hy this answer. To decline 
the battle was to break his word ; to fight the Scots in 
their present position was to invite defeat He was 
rescued from the dilemma by the bold counsel of his son, 
who advised him to march towards Scotland, and then 
return, and assail the enemy on the rear. The next 
morning the army formed in two grand divisions, eachSept^ 
of which was subdivided into a battle and two wings. 8-' 
The first, distinguished by the name of the vanguard, 
obeyed the lord admiral ; the second, called the rear- 
guard, was led by the earl himself. In this manner 
the English crossed the Till, and keeping out of the 
reach of the cannon, advanced along the right bank till 
the evening. At sunrise the following day they again Sept* 
crossed the river by the bridge of Twissel, and returning 9. 
by the left bank approached the Scottish camp. James 
now discovered the object of this movement, which at 
first had appeared unaccountable. He ordered his men 
to set fire to their huts, and hastened to take possession 
of an eminence more to the north, called the hill of 
Brankston. The smoke, which rose from the flames, 
was rolled by the wind into the valley, and entirely in- 
tercepted the view of the two armies, and their respec- 
tive movements ; so that when it cleared up, the admiral 
found himself at the foot of the hill, and beheld the 
enemy on its summit at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, disposed in five large masses, some of which had 
taken the form of squares, and others that of wedges. 
Alarmed at their appearance and numbers, he halted 
his division : it was soon joined on its left by the rear- 
guard under his father ; and both advanced in one line« 
At the same time the Scots began to descend the hill, in 
per&ct order and profound silence t. 

* Ellis, i. 8S. 
t Eq boB ortbe, en ]« nanlfee que marchent let Allemands, nans parler. 
W fcw Mwwi tettil. OCciai acoooat ajmd Pink. iL App.466. 
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As the battle, from the disposition of the Scottish 
forces, consisted of several distinct actions, it will be 
most convenient for the reader to travel along the Eng- 
lish line, and notice the result of each conflict in suc- 
cession. The right wing of the vanguard under sir 
Edmund Howard, could not support the overwhelming 
charge of a large body of spearmen, commanded by the 
lord Home. The English were broken, and their com- 
mander was unhorsed ; but while he lay on the ground 
expecting to betaken or slain, the battle was unexpect- 
edly restored by the timely arrival of the bastard Heron, 
with a numerous band of outlaws. The fugitives rallied 
at his call ; and a doubtful contest was fiercely main- 
tained, till the lord Dacre, with tlie reserve of fifteen 
hundred horse, charged the spearmen, and put them to 
a precipitate flight. The next was the lord admiral 
with the major part of the vanguard, opposed to the 
earls of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford, who commanded 
a dense mass of seven thousand Scots. In this part of 
the field the contest was obstinate and bloody. At length 
Errol and Crawford perished ; and their followers, dis- 
couraged by the death of the leaders, began to waver, 
fell into confusion, and shortly afterwards fled in every 
direction. Surrey with the rearguard was attacked by 
the king himself. James fought on foot, surrounded 
by some thousands of chosen warriors, who were cased 
in armour, and on that account less exposed to the de- 
structive aim of the English archers. Animated by the 
presence and the example of iheir monarch, they ad- 
vanced steadily, and fought with a resolution which, if 
it did not win, at least deserved, the victory. Though 
Surrey made every effort, he could not arrest their pro- 
gress : they had penetrated within a few yards of the 
royal standard ; and James, ignorant of the result in 
other parts of the field, flattered himself with the pros- 
pect of victory. But in the mean while sir Edward Stan- 
ley, who commanded the left wing, had defeated the 
earls of Argyle and Lennox. The ranks of the SootSy 
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as they descended the hill, were disordered by the mur- 
derous discharges of the archers ; the moment they came 
into close combat, the confusion was completed by a 
sudden charge in tlank from three companies of men- 
at-arms. They began to retreat : Stanley chased them 
over the summit of the hill ; and, wheeling to the right, 
led his followers against the rear of the mass commanded 
by James in person. In a few minutes that gallant 
monarch was slain by an unknown hand, and fell about 
a spear's length from the feet of Surrey. The battle 
bad begun between four and five in the afternoon, and 
vas decided in something more than an hour. The 
pursuit continued about four miles : but the approach 
of night, and the want of cavalry on the part of the victors, 
favoured the escape of the fugitives. In the official ac- 
count published by the lord admiral, the Scots are said 
to have amounted to eighty thousand men ; a multitude 
from which we may fairly deduct perhaps one half, as 
mere followers of the camp, collected more for the pur- 
pose of plunder than battle. Ten thousand were slain ; 
among whom were the king of Scots, his illegitimate 
son, the archbishop of St. Andrew^s, two other bishops, 
two abbots, twelve earls, thirteen barons, five eldest sons 
of barons, and fifty gentlemen of distinction*. Six 
tboQsand horses were taken, with the park of artillery, 
.amounting to seventeen pieces t. Lord Dacre recog- 
nised among the slain the body of the Scottish king, and 
conveyed it to Berwick ; whence it was afterwards ear- 
ned to London, that it might be interred with suitable 
honours {. 

* We have four contemporary and detailed accounts of this battle* 
One by Hall, xlii., another equally minute but much more elegant in the 
Italian historian Glovio, 1. xxi. f. 102 ; a third by the lord Thomas Howard, 
vfaich is preseirved in the herald's office, and has been published by Mr. 
Piokerton, ii. App. 456; and a fourth printed by Mr. Gait, in the appendix 
tu his life of Wolsey, p. 1. See also a letter from the queen on this victory^ 
fai Hearne's Tit. Liv. p. 106. 

t Lesquelles, says the lord admiral, sont les pins cleres, et les plus 
neetes, et lea mienx faconnees, et avec les moyndres pertuis a la toodni 
•t les plus belles de leur grandeur et longuer, que j'oi riz oncques. IbicU 

I The oommoD people woald not believe that their king had been tUin 
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When the news of this important yietory reached the 
king of England, he was no longer at Teronenne. U av- 
ing demolished that city at the request of the emperor. 

Sept hy the advice of the same prince he now invested Tour- 
22' nay. Toumay contained a population of eighty thou- 
sand souls, and though situate within the territory of 
another power, had long been distingnished by its at- 
tachment to the French crown. To the summons sent 
by Henry the inhabitants returned a bold and chival- 
rous defiance : but their resolution evaporated anud the 

Sept. &tigues and dangers of a siege ; and on the eightii day 
29. they submitted to receive an English garrison, to swear 
Uralty to the king, and to pay towards the expenses of 
the war fifty thousand livres toumois in one sum, and 
fiirty thousand more by instalments, in the course of 
ten years* . The campaign ended with the fall of Tour- 
nay ; and Henry, indulging his taste for ostentation and 
pleasure, spent several days in the company of his queen'a 
nephew, Charles prince of Spain, and of the aunt of 
Charies, the archduchess Margaret. But while the 

Oct. principals seemed intuit on nothing but parties of plea- 
^^* sure, their ministers were busily employed in framii^ 
Id* a new treaty, by whidi it was stipulated that Maximilian, 
in consideration of a subsidy of two hundred thousand 
crowns, should guard the frontiers with an army of ten 
thousand men during the next half year; that both 
powers should be ready to renew the war by the first of 
June ; and that Charles, before the expiration of seven 
months, should marry Henry's sister Mary at Calais, 
in the presence of the emperor, the king, and the aieh- 
duchessi* 



by the Engi»h. WImb, haveva. he did not appeet, loae said that be 
had been mardexed by traxton, uthen that he was me a pUfrim to 
Jetoaakm. Heavy, oa the oootrary. to blaaoo hie death, otateined imm 

Sope Leo penaiMioa to bury the body in eoaseerated ground; becaoea 
e died under the sentence of excommunieatien, to whicb he had sub* 
>«led himself if he broke the treaty (Rym. ziiL 386). Stow (406) tells 
Qs» that be saw It wrasped in lead, and lying in a Iwabac-MMn at Shan^ 
•ftar the diseolntion of that mtinastcry. 
•Herbert, 40. 4L Rym.xiU.a77. DttBellay.S. 
tHaU,xlT. Byn.3;9-^ 
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From Flanders the king returned to England, proud Oct. 
of the unimportant conquests which he had made, and ^ 
eager to pursue his good fortune in the following cam- 
paign. The winter was spent in the necessary preparations. 
Troops were levied, and trained to military discipline; 1514, 
an aid of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds was Jan* 
Toted hy parliament; and rewards and honours were ^4. 
deservedly bestowed on the officers, who had distin- 
guished themselves during the last year. The earl <^ 
Surrey recovered the title of his father, and was created Feb» 
duke of Nof^idk ; his son the lord Thomas, earl of Surrey ; 1 • 
Brandon viscount Lisle, duke of SuJETolk ; lord Herb^, 
earl of Somerset ; and air Edward Stanley, lord Mount- 
eagle. But at the same time Louia» humbled by a long 
series of disasters, had recourse to every artifioe to 
obtain a general pacification. He appeakd to the in- 
dividual interests of the confederates, infused into them 
suspicions of eikch other's sincerity, and successively 
detached them, one by one, from the league. 1^. In 
Leo X. he found a pontiff of corresponding disposi- 
tion; and the moment he consented to abandon the 
Beativogfli and his other partisans in Italy, and dispersed 
the schismatieal council, which had been transferred 
from Pisa to Lyons, the pope by circular letters exhorted 
the confedenkes to sheathe the sword, and revoked all 
the censures which had been published against the king 
or kingdom of France. 2^. In the estinkation of Ferdi- 
nand the permftnent possession of Navarre was para- 
mount to every other object ; and, though he refused 
to make peace without the concurrence of the king of 
England, he cheerfully consented to a prol(»igation of 
the armistice for twelve months *. Henry viewed the 
defection of the pope and of Ferdinand with pain, but 
without surprise. Of the fidelity of Maximilian after 
the late treaty he entertained no doubt. 3?, Yet the 

• Peter Martyr says that he began to gcovr jealous of the power of 
HMty, p. SM, S95.— Le Grand adds, that Henry in consequence behaved 
•0 ill to Catherine, that ^e miscarried, i. 30. 
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virtue of Maximilian could not refuse the bait, which 
French policy held out to his ambition, in the proposal 
of a marriage between his grandson Charles, and Ren^ 
the daughter of Louis» with a transfer of the claim of 
the French crown to the duchy of Milan, as the portion 
of the princess. 

The moment it was ascertained that the emperor had 
accepted the offer, the intelligence was artfully com- 
municated to the king of England, through the duke 
of Longueville, a prisoner of war. Henry at first affected 
to doubt: but the perfidy of his ally was proved by the 
evasive answer returned by the council of regency in 
Flanders, when the king summoned them to celebrate 
the stipulated marriage between Charles and Mary. 
IVom that moment he lent a more willing ear to the 
suggestions of Longueville ; and Louis, encouraged by 
his success, sought not only the restoration of peace, 
but a matrimonial connexion between the two crowns. 
The death of his queen, Anne of Bretagne, had made 
him a widower ; and he offered his hand to the princess 
Mary, the destined consort, a little while before, of 
Charles. Mary was but sixteen, Louis fifty-three years 
of age : and she had already fixed her affections on the 
duke of Suffolk, the most accomplished nobleman in the 
English court : yet, whether it was the splendour of a 
crown that dazzled, or the command of her brother that 
compelled her, after a short struggle she signified her 
assent. The king, however, dissembled: his honour, 
he observed, was at stake ; nor would his people allow 
him to renounce his inheritance in France without an 
equivalent *. 

llie French cabinet understood the hint, and cheer- 
Aug. fully signified its acquiescence. Three treaties were con- 
eluded at the same time. The first was a treaty of al- 
liance between the two kings, to continue in force during 
the term of their joint lives and one year longer. It 
bound each to furnish an auxiliary army at the requi- 

• Heary*t letter to Wolaey, apud Rym. xiii. 40a 
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sition of the other : hut distinguished hetween offensive 
and defensive war, limiting the aid in the first case to 
five thousand men hy land, and two thousand five hun- 
dred by sea, and extending it in the other to double 
that number. The second treaty provided for the mar- 
riage of Louis with the princess Mary. Henry agreed 
to defray the expense of his sister's journey, to furnish 
her with jewels, and to pay with her a dower of two 
hundred thousand crowns ; and Louis engaged to secure 
to her the same jointure, which liad been granted to 
his late queen the heiress of Bretagne, with a promise 
that, if she survived him, she should be at liberty to 
reside, at her own option, either in England or France. 
By the third the same monarch, in consideration of ar- 
rears due to the English crown, on account of monies 
formerly owing to Henry VII. from Charles VIII., and 
to Margaret duchess of Somerset, from Charles duke 
of Orleans, bound himself and his successors to pay to 
Henry and his heirs one million of crowns by thirty- 
eight half-yearly instalments *. 

Mary had already by a public instrument renounced juiy- 
the contract made with Charles of Spain in her nonage t: 30. 
she was now solemnly married to Louis at Greenwich, Aog, 
vhere the duke of Longueville personated his sovereign, ^^* 
And soon afterwards at Paris, where the earl of Wor- Sep. 
cester appeared as her proxy $. When the necessary 14. 
preparations were completed, the duke of Norfolk con- 
ducted her to Louis at Abbeville ; and the parties in 
person renewed the matrimonial contract in the cathe- Oct 
dral But the next day, to the surprise and disappoint* ^* 
i&ent of the new queen, the lady Guilford, whom she 
called her mother, and her English attendants, with the 
exception of Anne Boleyn and two others, were ordered 
to return home. It was in vain that Mary complained of 
^he unfeeling conduct of her husband, and of the timid 
acquiescence of the duke. When the earl of Worcester 

•Rym.xUi. 413-422,483-426.428-432. .„.,,, ,^» 

t Ibk 40»— 411. t l^id- 432—435. 444-446. 
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remonstrated, Louis replied that his wife was of age 
to take care of herself, and wanted not a goYemess : 
and Mary in a short time declared that she was per- 
fectly satisfied with her situation, and the conduct of 
Nov. her French servants*. Louis conducted her to St. 
^* Denis, where she was crowned ; and to Paris wh«% she 
was received with processions and rejoicings. Thou^ 
6. the king had married through policy, he doted on ihe 
beauty of his youthfdl bride. But his constitution had 
been enfeebled by hardships and indulgence ; his phy- 
sicians long before his marriage had warned him of his 
1515. danger ; and within three months the amorous monarch 
^?^' sunk into the grave t. The widow, instead of mourning 
■j^^^ her loss, sought and obtained a second husband, her 
31.' former lover, the duke of Suffolk, whom Henry had 
sent to France, to offer his condolence, and to bring 
back his sister to her native country. 

As Louis died without male issue, Francis, count of 
Angouleme, the next heir, had ascended the throne. 
Feb.- At the first audience which he gave to the ambassador, 
3« he told Suffolk in private that he was no stranger to 
the queen's sentiments in his favour; advised him to 
many her at Paris ; and undertook that his presumption 
should go unpunished. It is not difficult to discover 
why Francis should wish Mary to b^ married imme- 
diately, and to a subject. She might perhaps bear a 
child to dispute his right to the succession; or she 
might give her hand hereafter to the archduke Charles, 
and thus add to the power of a prince, who already 
threatened to become a most formidable rival {. Suf- 

• See th« letlon in Ellia, L 116^ and S. Ser. L 344-7. Ai a neaamem 
to the lady Guilford, Henry granted her an annmty of 9<W. for life. Byv* 
xiii. 470. 

f Jjo bon nn. a cause de sa femme, aToit change de tout sa manure de 
"TlTre : car on 11 souknt diner k hnit heures, il oonvenoit quMl dttaifr a midi ; 
et ou 11 souloit se cooeher a six heuxes du soir, souTent te conchoit k ni* 
nuit Hist, de Bayard apnd Henault, 433. 

} Peter Martyr gives this reason. Ne si ad potentiorem allquando 

firincipem deveniret, formidolosum aliquid pariat, p. 301. It was known 
n Rome by the middle of February that b<^ Maximilian «nd Ferdinand 
bad determined to make erery sacrifice to procure her for the aichduke. 
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folk wrote to Widsey, and sought tiurougfa t^iat fiiiyourite 
to sound the real dispositioii, or secure ihe oonsent «f 
liis sovereign : Mary informed her bindia: in plain 
terms, that she had mi^ried once to piease him, and 
would either marry now to please faeiself, or take the 
religious vows in a convent. With tiie king's answer 
ve are not acquainted : but she fixed a short term, 
within which Suffolk was assured tiiat he must eitiier 
take her, or abandon her for ever : on the last day he -^^^ 
ooosented, aad privately eelebrated the marriage; and 31/ 
the event was communicated to Henry by Francis, who 
pleaded warmly in favour of the lovers, and by Mary, 
who^ to exonerate her husband, took the whfAe blame 
upon hersel£ To obtain Iheir pardon was not in reality 
a difficult task. It is certain that Welsey, and there- 
fon probable that Henry, was in the secret firom the 
beginning * : but it had been deemed less reprehensible 
i& the king to forgive afterwards, than to consent be- 
forehand. For some time he kept the lovers in sus- 
pense : after a decent int^ral, affecting to acquiesce April 
throng necessity in that which he could not prevent, ^^ 
he sealed their pardon, and ordered them to be publicly ^^ 
inamed before hkn at Greenwich t. In the mean while Apri4 
Francis had renewed all the engagements of his pre- 5. 
decessor to the satisfoction of the English cabins ; and 
hoth kings publicly boasted that they had concluded a 
peace and alliance which would endure fi»r ever : as if, 
amid the clashing interests of states, and the vicissitude 
of nn&reseen events, it were possible to ensure duration 
to the amities of neighbouring and pow^ul sovereigns 

^aai«, «t il Catolko fuanno «gni earn, peicHe m araglie delF archiduca 
^ viene scritto da i nuntii nostri d' Alemagna et di Spagna. Lett de' 
I^acq>i, L 14. See also Folydore, 645. 

* This was also reported in Rome on good aathority, but was tho«ight 
""sredible. C* ^ di Francia, che Inghilterra ha qualcbe fantasia di dar la 
"I* ^edova soteUa al duca di Suffolk, e che elia non ne e alieaa. Tal 
<^ noq u crede molto, e pur I'aviso vien da loco assai auteotico. Lett. 
de^Pnnciyi.i. 14. 

t On tbis Ausnlar subject, see extracts from the original letters in 
Kdaes, 83— 85. 88. Ellis, 11»-125. Gait, App. xii— xiv. 
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In the course of a few pages, the reader will learn how 
egregiously they deludeid themselves. 

When Henry ascended the throne, the leading minis- 
ters in the cahinet were Howard, earl of Surrey, lord 
treasurer, and Fox, hishop of Winchester, lord privy 
seal. But among the inferior dependants of the court 
had already appeared one, whose aspiring views and 
superior talents rapidly enabled him to supplant every 
competitor. 

Thomas Wolsey, a native of Ipswich *, and a clergy- 
man, had, by the interest of sir John Nanfon, been 
1506. appointed in the last reign one of the royal chaplains. 
After the death of his patron, he attached himself to 
the service of the bishop of Winchester, at whose recom- 
mendation he was intrusted with a secret and delicate 
negociation at the imperial court; and the expedition 
and address with which he executed his commission, not 
only justified the discernment of his friend, but also 
raised him in the estimation of his sovereign. Before 
the death of Henry VII. he had been collated to the 
1508. deanery of Lincoln, one of the most considerable pre- 
Feb. ferments in the English church : soon after the com- 
mencement of the present reign, we find him exercising 
the ofllce of almoner to the king, and thus possessing 
every ftunlity of access to the presence of the young 
monarch. Henry was captivated with the elegance of 
his manners, and the gaiety of his disposition : be fre- 
quently resorted with his favourite companions to the 
house of his almoner ; and Wolsey, on these occasions, 
if we may believe the sarcastic pen of an adversary f, 
threw off the decencies of his station, and sang, and 
danced, and caroused, with all the levity and im- 

* There is a tradition that he was the son of a butcher : bat it is hardly 
reooDdlable with the will of hu &ther. whose bequests show him to hate 
been a burgess of considerable opulencet possesses of lands and tenements 
in Ipswich, and free and bond lands in Stoke. SiBger*s CaTaidi«h.fiO& 
Fiddes, Collect 1. 

t Polvdore Virgil (663). the pope's snbeoUeetor in EndaiMl. who by the 
order of Wolsey had been imprisoned Ibr more than sia monthai Kja. 
siii.515^516w 
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petuosity of the most youthful among his guests. It 
was soon discovered that the most sure and expeditious 
vay to the royal favour ^ras through the recommenda- 
tion of the almoner ; and foreigners as well as natives 
eagerly solicited, and frequently purchased, his patron- 
age. Still he hehaved with hecoming humility to his 
former protector, the aged hishop of Winchester ; and 
even united with that prelate in condemning the prodi- 
gahty, with which the lord treasurer supplied money 
for the expensive pleasures and thoughdess extrava- 
gance of the king*. 

During the war Wolsey accompanied Henry to France ; 
was charged with the care of the department for vic- 
tualling the army, and after the reduction of Tournay, 
on the refusal of the hishop elect to swear fealty, re- 
ceived from the king, with the consent of the pope, the 1514 
administration of that diocese t. Preferments now Mar. 
poured in u}>on him. He was made dean of York, then .^ 
bishop of Lincoln ; and, on the death of cardinal Bam- ^* 
bridge, succeeded that prelate in the archiepiscopal see 
of York. His preponderating influence in the council 
induced foreign princes to flatter him with compliments, 
and to seek his friendship with presents ; and during 
fifteen years he governed the kingdom with more ahso- 
late sway than had fallen to the lot of any former 
minister. We are not, however, obliged tq believe the 
tale so often repeated, that he owed his elevation to the 
address with which he insinuated himself into the royal 
favour, by promising to take all the labour on himself, 
that his master might have more leisure to indulge in 
pleasure and dissipation. The multitude of letters still 
extant, all written by Henry or to Henry, demon- 
stratively show, that the king himself devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his time and attention to the cares 
of government J. But Wolsey possessed the art of 

• See Fiddes. Colleet. p. 7. f Ibid, pi 43. Rym. ziiL 584. 

S See Rym. ziii. 404. Fiddes, Collect, p. 15^ and the eoUeetidii of letton 
io the Cotton library, Cal. B. i^-^t. 
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guiding his sovereign, while he appeared to be guided 
by him; and, if ever he urged a measure of policy con- 
trary to the royal inclinations, he had the prudence to 
desist before he had given offence, and entered into the 
opposite views of the king with as much industry and 
zeal, as if the new project had originated from himself*. 
It seemed necessary to introduce this short account 
of the rise and character of a minister, who was des- 
tined to bear for several years a very prominent part 
in the most important transactions not only 'in this but 
in all the neighbouring kingdoms : we may now revert 
to the affairs of Scotland, which after the death of its 
king and the destruction of its nobility in the field of 
Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy scene 
of confusion and terror. Fortunately the victorious 
army had been hastily collected : the want of provisions 
and of military suppties, compelled Surrey to disband 
his forces ; and though Henry, by repeated messages, 
urged the wardens of the marches to prosecute the war, 
their efforts were confined to' short though destructive 
ineursions. By degrees the Scottish spirit recovered 
firom its depression ; the call for revenge was echoed 
throughout the nation ; several chieftains gathered their 
retainers ; and the devastation of one inroad was repaid 
by the devastation of another. The queen had been 
permitted, in conformity with the will of her husband, 
to assume the regency as guardian to her son James V., 
an infant not a year and a half old : but, when .it was 
discovered that her relationship to the king of England 
did not restrain the hostility of that monarch, the par- 
tiMns of France proposed to intrust the reins of govern- 

* We are aUo told, on the anUiority of Polydore (p. eUS), thet bishop 
FoK, unable to brook the ascendMicy of Surrey, recommended Wolaey (o 
the kiaff, and left the court. This is probably a fiction, as the bishop 
Tcteined luB office, and negotiated treaties till the year 1516. Rym. xiiC 
553. No more credit is aue to the tale, that the arrogance of Wolsey 
drove the same peer, when he was duke of Norfolk* from the cabinet. 
That nobleman retained his office of treasurer till a short time beiia«« his 
death, and then rengned it to hie son, the carl of Survey, in 15SS. Rym. 
xiii. 777. 
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ment to the hands oi John, duke of Albany, the son of 
that Alexander who had been banished by his brother 
James III. Six months had not elapsed from the death 
of her husband, when Margaret was safely delivered of 
a seecmd son, Alexander, duke of Ross : but in less than April 
three months afterwards, she displeased both the nation ^^' 
and her brother, by marrying the young earl of Angust 
a nobleman who might indeed boast of a handsome 
person, but who possessed neither knowledge nor ex- 
perience, and united with an insatiate ambition the most 
headstrong passions. This hasty and unequal union 
deprived her of her most powerful adherents ; and a 
national deputation invited the duke of Albany to as- 
sume the government of the kingdom. That prinoe 
was a forever, as well by affection as birth : the whole 
ofhisproperty lay in the kingdom of France; and he 
stood high in the confidence of the French monarch. 
His appointment naturally alarmed the king of England, 
whose interest it was to sever, if it were possible, the 
ancient connexion between Scotland and France. With 
this view he exacted both from Louis, who was at the 
time employed in soliciting the treaty of alliance, and 
afterwards from his successor, when he renewed it, a 
solemn promise that Albany should never be permitted 
to leave the shores of France. Each of these monarchs 
complied ; and yet the Scots had no sooner accepted the 
artide by which they were comprehended in the treaty, 
than Albany appeared among them, took on himself 
the supreme authority, and openly avowed his deter- 1515. 
mined hostility to the queen and her partisans. Henry ^\^* 
had already tampered with that princess to bring her ' 
<Mdren to England, and intrust them to the care of 
their unde : but Albany besieged the castle of Stirling, 
compelled the queen to surrender the two princes, and 
placed them under the custody of three lords appointed 
by parliament *. 

* These events are very inconecUy given in most of our bistorinns, 

Tlie 
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These events had already taught the king of England 
to view with jealousy the conduct of his " good brother 
and perpetual ally, " the Fi-ench monarch. Orders 
were sent to the English ambassador to complain that 
the commerce of the king's subjects was interrupted by 
the French mariners, under colour of letters of marque 
issued by the late king of Scots ; that Albany had been 
permitted to leave France, and assume the government 
of Scotland in violation of the royal promise ; and that 
in consequence of his arrival, the queen, the sister of 
Henry, had been deprived of her right to the regency 
of the kingdom, and the guardianship of her children*. 
Francis, whose youth and accomplishments made him 
the idol of his people, had already formed the most 
gigantic projects of conquest and aggrandisement, from 
which he did not suffer himself to be diverted by the 
remonstrances of Henry. Having endeavoured to pacify 
that monarch by apologies, denials, and promises, he 
put in motion the numerous army which he had collected 
with the avowed purpose of chastising the hostility of the 
Helvetic cantons: but, instead of following the direct 
road either into Switzerland or Italy, he passed unex- 
pectedly between the maritime and Cottian Alps, and 
poured his cavalry into the extensive plains of Lombardy. 
His real object was now manifest. The Italian princes, 
whose jealousy had guarded to no purpose the accus- 
tomed roads over the Alps, were filled with consterna- 

Sept. tion ; in a consistory at Rome, it was proposed to solicit 
7. the aid of Henry ; and a few days later Leo, to secure 

Sept. ^^0 mediation of Wolsey, named that minister cardinal 
11. priest of St, Cicely beyond the Tiber t. 

Francis, who still a£fected to be thought the friend 
of the English monarch, received the first intelligence 
of this promotion ; and though he was aware of its 

The indufttr}' of Mr. IHnkerton bascolkcted tbem lirom the original letters. 
See his history, vol. ii. book zii. 

• Fiddes. 91. 9S. f Raynald, xx. 199. 
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object, despatched a messenger to offer his congratula- 
tions to Wolsey. But neither that prelate nor Ms sove- Sept. 
reign could view with satisfaction tha progress of the 13. 
young conqueror ; who, by the bloody but decisive vic- 
tory of Mvrignano, and the subsequent reduction of 
Milan, had repaired the losses of his predecessor, and 
restored the ascendency of the French power in Italy. 
Was the former league to be renewed, or was Francis 
to be permitted to pursue his conquests P After much 
deliberatioi inthe English cabinet, it was resolved to 
follow a middle course between peace and war ; to avoid 
actual hostilities with France, but to animate its enemies 
with hopes, and to aid them with subsidies. Some 
money was advanced, more was promised both to the 
emperor and the cantons of Switzerland ; an army of 
fifteen thousand Germans, and of an equal number of 
Swiss, was collected ; and the emperor Maximilian at 
its head fi>rced his way to the very gates of Milan. But 
here his resources failed ; and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled him to retrace his 
steps to the city of Trent. There he sent for Wyngfield 1516. 
the English agent, and made to him the following most ^^7 
singular proposal. It was evident, he said, that the '* 
other powers would never permit either himself or 
Francis to retain permanent possession of Milan. Would 
then the king of England accept the investiture of the 
duchy? In that case he was ready to adopt Henry for 
his son, and to resign in his favour the imperial dignity ; 
hut on these conditions, that the king should declare 
war against France, should cross the sea with an army, 
and should march by Tournay to the city of Treves, 
where Maximilian would meet him, and make the re- 
signation with all the formalities required by law. 
Thence the two princes, leaving the bulk of the English 
forces to invade France in conjunction with an army 
of Germans, might proceed together towards Italy, pass 
the Alps at Coire, take possession of Milan, and continue 
their journey to Rome, where Henry should receive 
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the imperial crown from the hands of the sovereign pon- 
tiff*. 

There was much in this dazzling and romantic 
scheme to captivate the youthful imagination of the 
king, but he had the good sense to listen to the advice 
of his council, contented himself with accepting the 
offer of adoption, and directed his attention to a matter 
which more nearly concerned his own interests, the 
conduct of the duke of Albany in Scotland. Against 
the regency of that prince he had remonstrated in strong 
and threatening terms. The Scottish parliament re« 

July turned a firm, though respectful answer t: but Francis, 
4. who still dreaded the hostility of the king of England, 

^oy^ advised the Scots to conclude a perpetual peace with 
3. Henry, refused to ratify the renewal of the ancient 
alliance between the two kingdoms, though it had been 
signed by his envoy at Edinburgh, and even required 
the regent, in quality of his subject, to return to France 
Albany, whether he disliked the task of governing a 
turbulent people, of whose very language he was igno- 
rant, or was intimidated by the threats of Henry, and 
the displeasure of his own sovereign, willingly obeyed 
the command ; and, under the pretence of some urgent 
business, obtained permission from the Scottish parlia- 
ment to revisit his family and estates. " But before his 
departure provision was made for the return of Margaret, 
who had sought an asylum in England; and a tem- 
porary council was appointed, in which the numbers of 
the two parties were nearly balanced, and under the 
nominal government of which Scotland passed four 
years of dissension and anarchy ;(. 

Francis having won the duchy of Milan, determined 
to secure his conquest by disarming the hostility of his 
neighbours. With large sums of money he purchased 
the consent of the Helvetic states to a perpetual peace : 
Charles of Austria, who had succeeded Ferdinand on 

• Fidde», p. lU. f Rym. xlii. 550. 

t Knkerton, it 157—166. 
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the throne of Spain, was persuaded to accept the hand 1516. 
of the princess Louisa, an infant of one year, with the Aug. 
rights of the house of Anjou to the crown of Naples as ^^* 
her dower; and Maximilian himself, hy the lure of pe- 
cuniary advantages, was induced to accede to the treaty ])ec: 
hetveen France and Spain *. But, though Francis was 4. 
now at peace with all the powers of Europe, he felt 
alarmed at the unfriendly conduct of the king of Eng- 
land, who had not only aided his enemies with money, 
but had lately concluded a secret treaty against him Oct. 
vf'iih M&ximilian and Charles t. It chanced that at this 29. 
period, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having conquered 
Egypt and Syria, had collected a numerous army, and 
pubUcly threatened the extirpation of the christian 
name The princes on the borders of Turkey trembled 1517 
for their existence ; Maximilian, in a letter to the pontiff, 
offered to devote his remaining years to the common 
service of Christendom, in opposing the enemies of the 
cross; and Leo, having by his own authority proclaimed 
a general truce of five years, despatched legates to the 1518. 
different powers, exhorting them to compose their pn- l^&F 
^ate quarrels, and to unite their forces in their common J^' 
defence. His advice was followed ; the pope, the em- 2. * 
peror, and the kings of England, France, and Spain, 
entered into a confederacy, by which they were bound 
to aid and protect each other, and in every case of in- 
vasion of territory, whether the invader were one of the 
confederates or not, to unite their arms in defence of 
the party aggrieved, and to obtain justice for him from 
the aggressor {. At the same time, to cement the 
union between England and France, the dauphin, an 
infant just bom, was affianced to Mary, the daughter Oct. 
of Henry, a child not four years old: and, that every ^* 
probable occasion of dispute might be done away, Tour- 
Qay with its dependencies was restored to France tor 

• Domont, iv. par. i. 199. 356. f Rym. xiiL 566->566. 

t A nmiUr treaty hud been conelttded the year before by the ttajpetm, 
and thp kings of England and Spain. See Chron. : catalogue of materiala 
for the Foedera, p. 1S5. 
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the sum of six hundred thousand crowns *. Thus after 
ten years of var and negotiation, of hloodshed and per- 
fidy, were all the powers re-estahlished in the same 
situation, in which they had stood previously to the 
league of Camhray, with the exception of the unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps unoffending king of Navarre, whose 
territories on the south of the Pyrenees could not he 
recovered from the unrelenting grasp of Spain. 

Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal favour, 

and continued to rise in power and opulence. Archhishop 

Warham had often solicited permission to retire from 

the chancery to the exercise of his episcopal functions ; 

and the king, having at last accepted his resignation, 

tendered the seals to the cardinal. Whether It was 

through an affectation of modesty, or that he thought 

this office incompatihle with his other duties, l^olsey 

1515. declined the offer : nor was it till after repeated sohci- 

I>ec. tations that he acquiesced in the wish of his sovereign 'K 

*^ He had, however, no ohjection to the dignity of papal 

1518. legate, with which he was invested hy Leo X. The 

^47^ commission was originally Umited to two years: hxX 

• Wolsey procured successive prorogations from different 

popes, and, not content with the ordinary jurisdiction 

of the office, repeatedly soUcited additional powers, till 

at length he possessed and exercised within the realm 

almost all the prerogatives of the sovereign pontiff^. 

• Rym. xiii. 578. 608. 606. 610—700. As the wurties were ebadreo, the 
king and queen of France made the contract in the name of their son, and 
the king and queen of England, by their proxy, the earl of Somerset, in 
the name of their daughter. 

t Rym. xiii. 530. Some writers have ascribed the resignation <tf War- 
ham to compulsion, arising from the deure <^ Woliev to occupy his place. 
It will be difficult to reconcile this supposition with tne contemporary tes- 
timony of sir Thomas More and Ammonius. Archiepiscopus Cantuari- 
enais officio cancellarii, ci^us onus Jam aliquot, ut scis, annos mirum 
quam laborabat excutere, tandem exsolutus est. Ep. Mori Erasmo ann. 
1516. Apud Erasm. torn. iii. p. 234. Tuus Cauiuariensis cum bona regis 
venia magistratu se abdicavit : quem Eboraoensis impendio r<^tus sus- 
cepit. Amnion. Erasmo, Feb. 17, ann. 1517, P- ^^' More, in his letter 
to Warhom himself, notices the same — Magibtratum deponere (quod tua 
paternitas mngno luboru tmpetravit ut liceret facere), &c. Apud Stapleton, 
Vit. Mori, p. 236. 

^Rym.xiii.734.xiv. 18. 
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Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. We shall afterwards 
behold him, at the death of each pope, labouring, but 
in vain, to seat himself in the chair of St. Peter. 

His love of wealth was subordinate only to his love of 
power. As chancellor and legate he derived consider- 
able emoluments from the courts in which he presided. 
He was also archbishop of York ; he farmed the reve- 1314 
naes of Hereford and Worcester, sees which had been 
granted to foreigners ; he held in commendam the 1518 
abbey of St. Alban's, with the bishopric of Bath ; and 
afterwards as they became vacant, he exchanged Bath 1323. 
for the rich bishopric of Durham, and Durham for the 1328 
administration of the still richer church of Winchester *. 
To these sources of wealth should be added the presents 
and pensions which he received from foreign princes. 
Francis settled on him an annuity of twelve thousand 1318. 
^ivres, as a compensation for the bishopric of Tournay, ^"^7 
and Charles and Leo granted him a yearly pension of , ?il 
seven thousand five hundred ducats firam the revenues ^^^^ 
of the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in Spain t. 29.* 
Injustice to his memory it should, however, be observed, 
that if he grasped at wealth, it was to spend, not to 
noard it. His establishment was on the most princely 
scale, comprising no fewer than five, perhaps eight, hun- 
^ individuals. The chief offices were filled by barons 
^d knights ; and among his retainers he numbered the 
sons of many distinguished families, who aspired under 
^ patronage to civil or military preferment. On occa- 
sions of ceremony he appeared with a pomp which, 
^o^h it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, showed 
^ to be the representative of the king of England, 
^d of the sovereign pontiff. The ensigns of his several 
dignities, as chancellor and legate, were borne before 
^^m: he was surrounded by noblemen and prelates; 
and Was followed by a long train of mules bearing coffers 
^Q their backs covered with pieces of crimson doth. 

* Aym. xiU. 690. 76a 783. xiv. S68. t Ibid. xiiL 610l 713. 
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He spared no expense in his buildings ; and, as soon as 
lie had finished the palace of Hampton court, and fur- 
nished it to his taste, he gave the whole to Henry ; per- 
haps the most magnificent present that a subject ever 
made .to his sovereign. The character of Wolsey has 
been portrayed by the pencil of Erasmus, who had 
tastedof his bounty*, and by that of Polydore, whom 
his justice or policy had thrown into confinement. Neg- 
lecting the venal praise of the one, and the venomous 
slander of the other, we may pronounce him a minister 
of consummate address and commanding abilities; 
greedy of wealth, and power, and glory; anxious to 
exalt the throne on which his own greatness was buik, 
and the church of which he was so distinguished a mem- 
ber ; but capable, in the pursuit of these different ob- 
jects, of stooping to expedients, which sincerity and 
justice would disavow, and of adopting, through indul- 
gence to the caprice and passions of the king, measures, 
which often involved him in contradictions and difficul- 
ties, and ultimately occasioned his ruin. As legate, 
he is said to have exercised without delicacy his new 
superiority over the archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
have drawn to his court the cognisance of causes which 
belonged to that primate: but the question of right 
between them admitted of much dispute, and it is ac- 
knowledged on the other hand, that he reformed many 
abuses in the church, and compelled the secular and 
iBguIar clergy to live according to the canons. His 
office of chancellor afforded him the opportunity of dis- 
|daying the versatility and superiority of his talents. 
fie was not, indeed, acquainted with the subtleties and 
snnutiaB of legal proceedings, and on that account was 
careful to avail himself of the knowledge and experience 
of others ; but he always decided according to the dic- 
tates of his own judgment ; and the equity of his de- 

* Erasmus praises liim higlily in some of his epistles (see p. SGS. S69 : 
also 321. 4U. 463), and yet had the meanness to dispraise him as sood as 
he heard oif his fall. Metuebatur ab ommbvui,amabatnr a paucis, ne dicam 
a neniee. Aim. 1580, p. 1347. 
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etees was universally admitted and applauded*. To 
tppease domestic quarrels, and reconcile families at 
nriance with each other, he was accustomed to offer 
himself as a friendly arbitrator between the parties ; 
that the poor might pursue their claims with facility 
and without expense, he established courts of requests ; 
in the ordinary administration of justice he introduced 
improvements which were received with gratitude by 
the country t; and he made it his peculiar care to 
punish with severity those offenders, who had defrauded 
the revenue, or oppressed the people. But his reputa- 
tion, and the ease with which he admitted suits, crowded 
the chancery with petitioners ; he soon found himself 
overwhelmed with a multiplicity of business ; and the 
king, to relieve him, established four subordinate courts, 
ofwnich that under the presidency of the master of the 
rolls is still preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a constant and boun- 
tiful patron. On native scholars he heaped preferment, 
and the most eminent foreigners were invited by him to 
teach in the universities. Both of these celebrated 
academies were the objects of his care : but Oxford 1525. 
chiefly experienced his munificence in the endowment July 
of seven lectureships, and the foundation of Christ ^^« 
Church, which, though he lived not to complete it, still 
exists a splendid monument to his memory. As a 
nursery for this establishment he erected another col- 
lege at Ipswich, the place of his nativity. 

But these occupations at home did not divert his eyes 
from the shifting scenes of poUtics abroad. He was 
constantly informed of the secret history of the continen • 

* Princeps Cantuariensi snffecit Eboracensem, qui ita se gerit ut spem 
quoqae omniam, qnunquam pro reliquis ejus Tirtutibas maximam, longe 
tanen exsnperet ; et, quod est difficillimum, post optimum praedecessorem 
Tslde probetur et placeat Moras Erasmo, p. 234. Qoem magistratom 
Eboraeends pnlcberrime gerit. Ammoo. Erasmo, p. S21. 

t Alia porro constitait judicia abi pauperum querimoniaB ezaudirentur : 
Bnluqne oidtnavit in rebus civilibus popularibas grata, ac nolns in banc 
nM)ae diem usorpata, quibus virum se osteudit sapientissimum uec non 
KipablioB araantem. Godwin. 14. I wish he had particularised these 

>BttitUtiOQS. 
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tal courts ; and his dispatches, of which many are still 
extant, show that he was accustomed to pursue every 
event through all its prohahle consequences; to con- 
sider each measure in its several hearings ; and to fur- 
nish his agents with instructions heforehand for almost 
every contingency. His great ohject was to preserve 
the halance of power hetween the rival houses of France 
and Austria * ; and to this we should refer the mutahle 
politics of the English cahinet, which first deserted 
Francis to support the cause of Charles, and, when 
Charles had ohtained the ascendency, abandoned him to 
repair the broken fortunes of Francis. The conse- 
quence was, that as long as Wolsey presided in the 
council, the minister was feared and courted by princes 
and pontiffs, the king held the distinguished station of 
arbiter of Europe. 

• Baynaia. viiL 459. Moie't Woikt, p. 143& 
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CHAPTER II. 

Clarlei V. it elected Emperor — Interview between Henry and Francis- 
Arrest and execution of the Dake of Buckingham — Wolsey is arbitra- 
tor between Francis and Charles — Is disappointed of the papacy— Is 
opposed in his attempt to raise money— The English invade France — 
Battle of Pavia* and captivity of Francis— Henry deserts Charles, and 
makes peace with France — Treaty of Madrid— Origin of the Reforma- 
tkn— Henry writes against Luther— He is declared Defender of the 
Faith. 

Charlbs of Austria, who, in right of his father Philip, 
had inherited the rich and populous provinces of the 
Netherlands, the ancient patrimony of the house of 
Burgundy, ascended the Spanish throne on the death of 
Ferdinand, as the representative of his mother Juana, 
tbe daughter of that monarch by Isabella of Castile. 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior 
^ents, and anxious to earn the laurels of a conqueror ; 
qualities which equally formed the character of his 
neighbour, the king of France. Had there existed no 
^reditary enmity between the two families, no conflict- 
ing claims to the possession of the same territories, still 
their common ambition, and that desire which each dis- 
plajed of becoming the first among the princes of chris- 
^ndom, would have made them rivals, and adversaries. 
'Hieir power was almost equally balanced. If the do- 
minions of Charles were more extensive, those of Fran- 
^^ were more compact : if the one could command the 
services of a more numerous population, the other ruled 
vith fewer impediments, and with more absolute sway. 
The French monarchs had successively annexed to the 
erovn those fiefs which had formerly rendered their pos- 
ters almost independent of the sovereign ; and. by 
^^^tthing the feadal aristocracy of ancient times, had en- 
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abled themselves to wield at pleasure, and without con- 
tradiction, the whole power of their empire. But in the 
Netherlands the measures of the prince were perpetu- 
ally impeded by the opposition of the states ; and even 
in Spain, though the different kingdoms which once 
divided the peninsula liad been, with the exception of 
Portugal, moulded by the genius of Ferdinand into one 
powerful monarchy, yet the exercise of the royal autho- 
rity was greatly circumscribed by the rights and im- 
munities still claimed by the cortes and the nobility. 
Three years after the demise of Ferdinand, the rivalry 
I 'between the young kings was called into full activity by 
12^ the death of the emperor Maximilian. That prince, 
nnxious to secure the succession to the imperial crown 
in the house of Austria, had in the last diet solicited 
the electors to name his grandson Charles king of the 
Romans. The majority had promised their voices ; but 
from this engagement they were released by his death* 
and were now summoned to choose not a king of the 
Romans, but an emperor. Charles announced himself 
a candidate; and the vanity of Francis immediately 
prompted him to come forward as a competitor. The 
intrigues of the French and Spanish courts on this oc^ 
caaion are foreign from the subject of the present work : 
but the conduct of Henry demands the attention of the 
reader. His former refusal of the imperial crown, when 
it was offered by Maximilian, had not proceeded from 
the moderation of his desires, but from diffidence in the 
sincerity of his ally. Now that the glittering prize was 
open to competition, he disclosed his wishes to his fa- 
vourite ; and both the king and the cardinal, recipro- 
cally inflaming the ambition of each other, indulged in 
the most flattering delusions. In fimcy they were already 
seated, the one on the throne of the Csesars, the other in 
the chair of St Peter, and beheld the whole christian' 
woEld, laity and clergy, prostrate at their feet. 

The dection of Henry would secure, it was foretold, 
the elevation of Wolsey ; and the bishop of Worcester 
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was eommtssioiied to procure the consent and aid of the 
pope, whilst Pace hastened to Germany, with instruc- 
tions to sound the dispositions of the electors, to make 
them the most tempting promises, and, if he saw a pros- 
pect of success, to liame the king of England as a can- 
didate ; if not, to propose a native prince to the exclu- 
sion of both Francis and Charles. But experience soon 
taught this envoy that with mere promises he was no 
match for the agents of the other candidates, who came 
furnished with ready money ; and therefore adhering to 
subsequent instructions, he threw into the scale the 
whole weight of his influence in favour of the king of 
Spain, who after a long debate was chosen without a June 
dissentient voice*. In this transaction Francis had 28« 
great reason to complain of the duplicity of "his good 
hrother." From the very beginning he had received 
assurances of the most cordial support from the Eng- 
lish court ; and in return had expressed his gratitude 
to the king by a lettor of thanks, and to Wolsey by a 
promise of securing for him on the first vacancy four- 
teen votes in the conclave. Prudence, however, taught Ju^ 
^im to accept with seeming satisfaction the apology of ^ 
the English cabinet, that Pace would have aided him, 
H there appeared any chance of success, and had only 
seconded the election of Charles, because it was in vain 
to oppose itt. 

Though the two competitors during the contest had 
professed the highest esteem for each other, the bit- 
terest animosity already rankled in their hearts, and 

. * Letfere de* principi. 65. Martini, iiL 1286, 1289. The day before, the 
imperial crawn was omred to Frederic, elector of Saxony* who not only 
refnscd it, but abo a la^ sum of money, of which the imperial ambai- 
ndori wished to make him a present, as a token of the gratitude (^Charles 
for that TefusaL Letter of Cajetan. ibid. 

i Apod Fiddes, 219—224. Ellis, i 146. 1&6. Wolsey was soon convinced 
of the hopelessness of the attempt Not daring, however, to hint so much, 
^•employed Clerk, afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells, to reason with 
Henry on the subject. It was in vain : " His grace considered no 
jopartys." State Pai)en, L 23. Pace, however, on his return, having 
Wen privately instructed by the Cardinal, so exaggerated the price which 
Charles had paid fur the imperial crown, that his grace said '* he was right 
{Uiide that he obteynydde not the same." Ibid. o. 
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each sought to fortify himself with the support of Henry 
against the presumed hostility of his rival. To Francis 
the late conduct of the king of England afforded but 
slender hopes of success ; he trusted, however, to lus 
own address and eloquence ; and summoned Henry to 
perform an article in the last treaty, by which it was 
agreed that the two monarchs should meet each other 
on the border of their respective dominions. The in- 
telligence alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet : 
remonstrances were made against an interview so preg- 
nant with mischief to the interests of Charles; and 
Henry, while he pretended a readiness to iulfil the 
treaty, suggested difficulties, demanded explanations^ 
and artfully contrived reasons to suspend or postpone 
the meeting. But his cunning was opposed with equal 
cunning ; and Francis brought the question to an issue 
by signing a commission, which gave full power to Wol- 
sey to settle every point in debate, as he should judge 
most conducive to the joint honour of the two kings. 
1520. Having received the permission of Henry, the cardinal 
Har. decreed that the interview should take place between 
18* Ardres and Guisnes, to which towns the two courts 
should repair before the last day of May, and that, to 
celebrate the meeting, a tournament should be held at 
the same time, in which the kings of England and France, 
with eighteen assistants, should answer all opponents at 
tilt, tourney, and barriers*. Still the struggle con- 
tinued between the two monarchs, the one labouring to 
evade, the other to enforce this award. 

Among the artifices to which Henry resorted, there 
is one which will amuse the reader. As a proof of his 
sincerity, he swore before the French ambassador that 
he would never more cut his beard till he had visited 
" his good brother ;** and Francis, anxious to bind him 
still faster, immediately took a similar oath. But the 
former neglected, the latter Mfilled his promise ; and. 
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when long beards had in consequence become the pre- 
vailing fkshion in the French court, sir Thomas Boleyn 
was compelled to apologise for the bad faith of his 
master, by alleging that the queen of England felt an 
insuperable antipathy to a bushy chin. At length 
Henry with a numerous and splendid retinue left Green- May 
wich, and proceeded by slow stages to Canterbury; 21. 
where, to the surprise of all who had not been admitted 
into the secret, advice was received that Charles with a 25. 
squadron of Spanish ships had cast anchor in the har- 
bour of Hythe. He had been impelled (so it was pre- 
tended) by the most urgent motives to visit his paternal 
dominions in the Netherlands; and hearing, as he 
sailed up the Channel, that the English court was near 
the coast, had landed to pay his respects to his uncle 26. 
and aunt. This apparently accidental meeting was 
celebrated at Canterbury with feasts and rejoicings; 27. 
the young emperor by his flattery and attentions rooted 
hunself in the affections of Henry, and by promises 
and presents secured the friendship of Wolsey ; and on 
the fourth day, when he sailed from Sandwich, the 31. 
king, with his court, crossed the strait from Dover to 
Calais*. 

For several weeks a thousand workmen had been 
busily employed in erecting a palace of frame work near 
the castle of Guisnes. It was of a quadrangular form, 
and measured in compass four hundred and thirty-seven 
yards, containing a most sumptuous chapel, several 
apartments of state, and ample accommodations for the 
king and queen, and their numerous attendants. No 
expense had been spared in internal or external decora- 
tions. The furniture was new and of the most costly 
description ; the ceilings were covered with silk, and 
the walls hung with cloth of arras. Near the town of 
Ardres an edifice of similar magnificence had been 

* Hall. 78. Pet. Mart p. 309. So far was this visit from being acci- 
dental, that Henrv, on the 8th of April, had instructed his ambassadors 
to fix the time ancl place. Chron. Cutalogae, 130. 
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erected for tbe king of France, and adjoining to it a 
pavilion or banqueting room, supported from the sum- 
mit of a mast standing in the centre, and covered en- 
tirely with cloth of gold. As soon as the kings had 
June reached their respective residences, the cardinal paid a 
^ visit to Francis, and remained with him two days. The 
6. result was an additional treaty, which proves the ex- 
treme anxiety of that monarch to secure the friendship, 
or at least the forbearance of the English king. He was 
already bound to pay one million of crowns within a fixed 
period : he now engaged for himself and his successors to 
pay to Henry, and the heirs of Henry for ever, the yearly 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns, in the event of 
the marriage between the dauphin and the princess 
Mary being afterwards solemnised, and the issue of that 
marriage seated on the English throne. Moreover, as 
the affairs of Scotland had long been a source of jealousy 
and contention between the two crowns, he consented 
that they should be referred to the amicable determina- 
tion of the cardinal of York, and of Louisa, his own 
mother*. After these preliminaries the monarchs rode 
from their several residences to the valley of Andem, 
7, situate within the territory of Guisnes. Their attendants 
halted on the opposite dechvities. Henry and Francis 
descended into the valley, alighted from their horses, 
embraced each other, and walked arm-in-arm into a 
pavilion, which had been prepared for their reception. 
The next fortnight was consumed in feats of arms, in 
banquets, and in disguisings. During six days the kings 
and their associates tilted with spears against all comers ; 
the tourney with the broad-sword on horseback occupied 
two more ; and the last was employed in fighting at the 
barriers on foot The queens of England and France 
with their ladies and officers beheld the combatants 
from the galleries; and the heralds daily registered 
the names, the arms, and the feats of the knights. 

• Rym. xiiL 719—722. 723, 724. 
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On every occasion the two kings appeared with equal 
splendour, and acquitted themselves with equal ap« 
plaose: their bravest antagonists deemed it no dis- 
grace to yield to royal prowess; and Henry and 
Francis, though they fought five battles each day, iii- 
variably overcame every opponent. Yet amidst this 
display of friendship, a secret jealousy divided the two 
nations. Rumours of intended treachery were re- 
peatedly circulated both at Ardres and Guisnes; the 
attendants on each side were scrupulously numbered ; 
both kings left their respective residences at the same 
hour ; both visited the queens at the same time ; both 
met at the exact spot which had been previously fixed. 
At length the frank and generous temper of Francis Jiui« 
spumed at these precautions ; and early one morning 17* 
he rode to Guisnes, surprised Henry in his bed, and told 
bim that he was his prisoner. But, though the English 
monarch affected to imitate the manner of his brother 
of France, he could not subdue his apprehensions, and, 
for greater security, whenever he returned from Ardres, 
disguised himself and Ihs attendants, that he might not 
he known. On the last day Francis took leave of queen 24, 
Catherine, and was returning to Ardres, conducted by 
the cardinal and the duke of Buckingham, when he met 
a body of maskers, among whom was the king of Eng- 
land. Henry lowered his vizor, and threw a collar of 
jewels round the neck of the French king, who in return 
presented his English brother with a bracelet of con- 
siderable value. They then embraced, and bade each 
other farewell*. 

If Francis flattered himself that in this interview he 
had made a favourable impression on the English 
monarch, he was quickly undeceived. He had remarked 
with surprise that, though the tournament had been 
proclaimed in the dominions of Charles, not one Spanish 
or Burgundian gentleman had been suffered to attend ; 

*Hall, 75— 84. Bn Bellay. 26. Flearange Mein.350. 
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and imprudently betrayed his chagrin by commanding 
or countenancing an insidious, though unsuccessful, 
attempt on the neighbouring town of St. Omer. But his 
jealousy was still more alarmed, when he had learned 
that, within a few days after his departure, Henry had 
July visited his imperial nephew at Wael, had accompanied 
1^- him to Gravelines, and thence had conducted him back 
* to Calais to pay his devoirs to his aunt. Every artifice 
was employed to discover the real object of this second 
meeting ; French spies, in the disguise of maskers, in- 
sinuated themselves into the palace ; and the French 

13. ambassador, La Roche, having obtained an audience of 
the two monarchs, read in their presence the tripartite 
league formerly concluded between them and Francis, 
and required Charles to ratify it with his signature as 
emperor. That prince, however, eluded the demand; 

14. and after a visit of three days, returned into his own 
dominions. The result of both these interviews had been 
in his favour. The first between Henry and Francis 
had served only to confirm the rivalry, which had so long 
subsisted between England and France ; and the second 
had afforded him the opportunity of pleasing the nation 
by his affability and condescension, and of flattering the 
vanity of his uncle, by appointing him umpire in every 
subsequent difference which might arise between him- 
self and the French monarch *. 

In the interview at Andern, not only the two kings, 
but also their attendants, had sought to surpass each | 
other in the magnificence of their dress, and the display 
of their richest. Of the French nobility it was said ' 
that many carried their whole estates on their backs J : I 
among the English the duke of Buckingham ventured | 
to express his marked disapprobation of a visit, which! 

•Hall, 84. Pet Mart. 373. 

i Polydore complains that on this occasion the Ensrlish ladies began to 
adopt the French fashions, and to exchange their native dress for oue les» 
becomin;;. Polyd. 6GL. \ 

% Plusieurs y portcrent lenrs moulins,lears forests, ct leurs pr^z sur Icurs 
epaules. Du Bellay. 
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had led to so much useless expense. By those writers, who 
are accustomed to attribute to the counsels of the cardi- 
nal every event, which occurred under his administra- 
tion, it has been supposed that resentment for this 
remark induced Wolsey to bring the duke, by false ac- 
cusations, to the scaffold. But more authentic docu- 
ments refer the cause of his ruin to the vanity and im- 
prudence of Buckingham himself, who indulged a notion 
that he should one day ascend the throne ; and to the 
jealousy and caution of Henry, who was not of a temper 
to spare the man, from whose ambition he prognosticated 
danger to himself or his posterity. Tlie duke was 
descended from Edward the third, both through John 
of Ghent, duke of Lancaster, and Thomas of Woodstock, 
duke of Gloucester ; and had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with Hopkins, prior of the charter-house at 
Henton, who pretended to the gift of prophecy, and em- 
ployed that gift to flatter the vanity of his benefactor. 

When the expedition sailed to lay siege to Terouenne, 
Hopkins assured the duke that Henry would return 
with glory from France, but that James of Scotland, if 
he should pass the borders, would not live to revisit his 
dominions. The accomplishment of these predictions 
made a deep impression on Buckingham's mind ; and he 
listened with pleasure and credulity to the same monk, 
who sometimes expressed his fear that the king would 
leave no issue to inherit the throne, at other times 
affected to foresee something great in the destiny of 
young Stafford, the duke's son*. How far the unfortu- 
nate nobleman allowed his ambition to be deluded by 
these predictions, may be uncertain : but enough had 
transpired to awaken the suspicion of Henry, who for 
two years carefully watched, and, sometimes perhaps, 
unfairly interpreted, his conduct He had of iate 
greatly augmented the number of his retainers ; and 
«nong others, sir William Bulmer had quitted the king*s 

• See hit own confemion in Herbert, 100. 
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1519. service to enter into that of Buckingham. Before the 
Nov, ii^st voyage to France, the knight was caUed to the star 
chamber, where he acknowledged his fault, and on his 
knees begged for mercy. Henry replied that he par- 
doned him : but that " he would none of his servants 
" should hang on another man*s sleeve ; and what 
** might be thought by his departing, and what might 
'* be supposed by the duke's retaining, he would not 
'* then declare */' The meaning of this enigmatical re- 
mark was not disclosed till eighteen months afterwards, 
when Buckingham, who resided on his estate at Thom- 
hury in Gloucestershire, received a peremptory order to 
repair to the court. He obeyed, and was followed at a 
short distance by three knights, who had been secretly 
instructed not to lose sight of the destined victim. His 
suspicions were first excited at Windsor, where he was 
1521. treated with unusual disrespect: they were confirmed at 
jP^* York-place, where the cardinal refused to see him. 
With a misboding heart he entered his barge ; and, as 
he sailed down the river towards Greenwich, was ar- 
rested, and conveyed to the Tower. The cognisance of 
his guilt was referred to the legitimate tribunal ; and 
before the duke of Norfolk, as high steward, and seven- 
teen other peers, he was charged with having elicited 
Hay the prophecies of Hopkins by messages, and personal 
^^' interrogations ; with having sought to debauch by pro* 
mises and presents the fidelity of the king's servants* 
and of the yeomen of the guard ; with having said, when 
he was reprimanded for retaining sir William Bulmer, 
that if he had been ordered into confinement, he would 
have plunged his dagger into the king's heart; and with 
having avowed his determination, in the event of 
Henry's death, to cut off" the heads of the cardinal and 
some others, and to seize the government in defiance of 
all opponents. The duke at first objected that nothing 
contained in the indictment amounted to an overt act,. 

• HaU.e9. 
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which was necessary to constitute the giiilt of treason : 
but Fineux, the chief justice^, replied that the crime con- 
sisted in imagining the death of the king, and that 
words might he satisfactory evidence of such imagina- 
tion. He next attempted to refute the separate charges 
with great force of eloquence, and strong denials of 
guilt ; and then demanded that the witnesses might he 
confronted with him. They were accordingly brought 
forward — Hopkins the prophet, Delacourt his confessor, 
Perk his chancellor, and Knevett his cousin, and for- 
merly his steward. The peers consulted in private xe- 
specting their verdict ; and, when the prisoner was again 
introduced, the duke of Norfolk with tears informed 
him that he had been found guilty, and pronounced 
judgment of death. Buckingham replied with a firm 
Toice ; " My lord of Norfolk, you have said to me as a 
" traitor should be said unto : but I was never none. 
** Still, my lords, I nothing malign you for that you 
' have done unto me. May the eternal God forgive yon 

* my death, as I do ! I shall never sue to the king for 
^ life ; howbeit, he is a gracious prince, and more grace 
" may come from him than I desire. I desire you, my 
" lords, and all my fellows, to pray for me." He per- 
sisted in his resolution not to solicit mercy, and was be- 
headed on Tower-hill, amidst the tears and lamentations May 
of the spectators. "God have mercy on his soul." says ^'^* 
the reporter of his trial, " for he was a most wise and 

* noble prince, and the mirror of all courtesy*.'* 

That the reader may understand tfie complex nature 
of the negotiations which are to follow, he should be 
aware that ever since the king had failed in his attempt 
to procure the imperial dignity, he had turned his 
thoughts and ambition towards the crown of France. 
That crown, so he believed, was his inheritance : if it 
W been torn from the brows of one of his predecessors 

• Year book. Hilary Term, 13 Henry VIII. 1 St. 14 and 15 Hen. VI IF. 
M. Rolta, Hen. VIII. p. 105. Stowe, 514. Hall, 83. Herbert* 100. 
M ». L 176—179. Gal^ App. xxiv. 
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by force of arms, why might it not be replaced by force 
of arms on his own head, since it was his by hereditary 
right* ? For this, indeed, he stood in need of allies : but 
where could he seek a more powerful and more iD- 
terested ally than in the emperor, whose quarrel was 
similar to his own, and who burned to re-annex to his do- 
minions the ancient patrimony of the house of Bur- 
gundy, wrested from his ancestors by the kings of 
France. This subject had been secretly discussed by 
Henry and Charles during the late visit of the latter to 
his uncle : it had led to the proposal of a stricter union 
between the crowns by the marriage of the emperor with 
the daughter of Henry ; and that proposal was accom- 
panied with the project of a confederacy for the joint 
prosecution by the two monarchs of their hereditary 
rights at a more convenient season. But, whilst they 
thus amused themselves with dreams of future con- 
quests, the flames of war were unexpectedly rekindled 
by the ambition of Francis, in Spain, and Italy, and the 
Netherlands. The Spaniards did not conceal their dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of their young sovereign. 
They complained that their liberties had been infringed^ 
that taxes had been illegally imposed, and that the go^ 
vernment had been intrusted to proud and- rapacious 
foreigners, who had followed Charles from Belgium to 
the peninsula. As long as they were overawed by the 
presence of the emperor, they confined themselves to 
murmurs and remonstrances: the moment that be 
sailed' from Spain to England, they unfurled the stand- 
ard of insurrection. Francis suffered himself to be 
seduced by so favourable an oppv>rtunity. He had sum- 
moned Charles to do justice, according to his promise, 
to the injured queen of Navarre, and received for answer 
that Spain possessed that kingdom in virtue of an ec" 
clesiastical sentenced, the same title by which France 

* See the coriespoodence between the kins and the cardinaL St Faa 
i.36.46. i~ 8 -r 

t This refers to the general censure published by JuUn* against all tlM 
adherents o( Louis. 
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held Narbonne and Tdulouse, formerly parcels of the 
kingdom of Arragon. Let Francis restore those pro- 
vinces, and Charles would smrender Navarre. But the 
Spanish revolt put an end to the negotiation: the 
French army burst over the Pyrenees ; and in fifteen 
days Navarre was freed from the yoke of Spain. The 
insurgents beheld this event with indifference : but the 
French army no sooner approached Logrono in Castile^ 
than they rallied at the call of their country, repelled 
the invaders, and recovered Navarre as rapidly as it 
had been lost. At the same time, to embarrass his ad- 
versary on the frontiers of Germany, Francis had en- 
couraged De la Marque, duke of Bouillon, to send a 
defiance to his sovereign, and to invade the Netherlands 
at the head of an army, which had been raised in 
France. Both princes immediately appealed to Henry ; 
hoth claimed his aid in virtue of the treaty of 1518. 
This was certainly the time for him to make common 
cause with the emperor : but he was taken unawares : 
he had made no preparations adequate to the gigantic 
project which he meditated ; and therefore he first ex- 
horted each monarch to make peace, and then proposed, 
that before he should Inake his election between them» 
they should appoint cdtmmissioners to plead before him 
or his deputy, that htf might be able to compromise the 
quarrel, or to deterdiine who had been the aggressor. 
Charles instantly signified his assent. He knew that 
both the facts and the dates were in his favour ; and he 
had abready convinced Henry, by the exhibition of cer- 
tain intercepted letters, that the invasion of both Spain 
&nd the Netherlands had been planned in the French 
cabinet Francis wavered, and shaped his conduct by 
the fortune of the war. He gave, and recalled, his con- 
sent. But when he found that, on the investment of 
Logrono by his troops, the Spanish insurgents, rallying 
ftt the call of their country, had driven back the in- 
vaders, and reconquered Navarre ; that the territory of 
^ la Marque was overrun by an army of forty thousand 
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men in the pay of Charles ; and that in Italy the pope 
had united his forces with the imperialists for the pur- 
pose of driving the French heyond the Alps ; in these 
circumstances he condescended to accept the proffered 
mediation, and to submit his pretensions to the equity of 
the king or his deputy, refusing, however, at the same 
time, to be bound by any award, which did not obtain 
/ the assent of the chancellor, his chief commissioner*. 
Henry conferred the high dignity of arbitrator on 
July Wolsey, who proceeded to Calais in great state, as the 
.^ representative of his sovereign. But besides this, the 
2^' ostensible object of his journey, he had been instructed 
to attend to the secret and important project of the con- 
federacy with Charles, for the purpose of reclaiming the 
hereditary dominions of each prince from the grasp of 
the French monarch. The imperial commissioners were 
the first to meet the cardinal, who improved the oppor- 
tunity to draw from them the real sentiments of their 
sovereign. The next day arrived the French embassy ; 
and both parties proceeded to the discussion of the pro- 
fessed object of the congress. The French complained 
that Charles had broken the treaty of Noyon in 1516 by 
continuing to hold possession of Navarre, and that he 
refused to do homage for Flanders and Artois, fiefs of 
the French crown. The Imperialists maintained that 
the treaty of Noyon had been extorted from Charles by 
fraud and violence, and retorted on their adversaries 
the late invasion of Spain, and the clandestine support 
which had been given to the duke of Bouillon. Though 
the cardinal laboured to sooth the irritation, and mode- 
rate the demands of the litigants, they grew daily more 
T^arm and obstinate; and at last, Gattinara, the im- 
perial chancellor, declared that it was beneath the 
dignity of his master to assent to any terms till he had 
previously received satis&ction from Francis, and that 
he was confined by his instructions to the mere exposure 

^•Rjm.zm.748. FleQnuiKM.MfaB.88fi. If watoii, AbmIL sir. 16& 
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of the injories which the emperor had received, and the 
demand of the aid, to which the king of England was 
bound by the late treaty*. 

This declaration afforded, perhaps was meant to 
afford, the cardinal a pretext for paying a visit to the 
emperor at Bruges, to which he was secretly bound by 
his instructions, and warmly solicited by Charles him- 
selft. Hitherto he had refused, that he might not 
avaken suspicion in the mind of the French king: now, 
however, on Wolsey's complaint of the unsatisfactory 
uiswer returned by Grattinara, the French joined the im- 
perial commissioners in a request that he would seek a 
personal interview with the emperor, and obtain from 
him more extensive powers for his representatives at 
tbe congress. The cardinal gladly accepted the office, 
uid with a train of more than four hundred horsemen Aug« 
pioceeded to Bruges. By Charles he was received with 14. 
the most marked attention. Thirteen days ware spent 
^ public feasting and private consultation ; and before 
lu8 departure the more important questions were settled 
^pecting the intended marriage, the voyage of Charles 
^1 sea to England and Spain, and the time and manner 
in vlucb he and Henry should conjointly invade France. 
Oq liis return the conferences were resumed ; and the 29. 
^ of impartiality with which the cardinal listened to 
^very representation, joined to the zeal with which he 
laboured to accommodate every difference, lulled the 
jealousy of the French envoys, and obtained their un- 
qualified approbation. His first attempt was to establish 
peace between the two powers : but no reasoning could 
Sttbdue their obstinacy ; and their demands were reci- 
procally regulated not by justice, but by the oscillating 
success of the war. The Imperialists had taken Mou- 
*Ofl, and formed the siege of Mezieres : but they retired 

! Jftjr Mart. 373. 420. 426. Herb. 4a Notices des MSS. da Roi, ii. 60. 
ito "**■ ^' ^** ▼""sprie snr tons les plai>ir8 que me vouldriez faire . . 
™»« vouloir trouver • Brug«>s, dymanrhe prnchiin . . . noud ferons 
y*«* en QQK jour, votts et moi eiuAinble, que lie feraieut mes ambauadeura 
•B ung mois. Empeiur to Wolsey in Gait, App. xxii. 
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at the approach of Francis, who in his turn was checked 
in the pursuit by the gallantry and address of the count 
of Nassau. The cardinal at length drew up a project of 
truce, which compelled the belligerents to recall their 
armies into their respective territories, and referred the 
jbte of the fortresses, which had been taken, to the arbi- 
tration of Henry. It was carried to the emperor by the 
Oet lord St. John and sir Thomas Boleyn ; to the king of 
26* France by the earl of Worcester, and the bishop of Ely. 
The latter, after a long resistance, suffered his consent 
to be wrung from him by importunity. The former was 
inexorable: Fontarabia had been lately taken by the 
admiral Bonnivet; and Charles obstinately demanded 
its restoration, which Francis as obstinately refused. At 
last the cardinal, in despair of an accommodation, pro- 
nounced his final judgment, that Francis had been the 
aggressor in the war, and that Henry was bound by 
treaty to aid his imperial ally*. The result of the inter- 
view at Bruges was now disclosed, by the conclusion of 
a league at Calais, in which the contracting parties were 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of England. It 
was agreed that in order to restrain the ambition of 
Francis, and to further the intended expedition against 
the Turks, each of these powers should in the spring of 
the year 1523 invade the French territories with a 
powerftil army ; that, if Francis did not conclude a peace 
with the emperor* Henry should declare war against 
him on the arrival of Charles in England ; and that for 
the common good of Christendom the projected mar 
riage between the dauphin and Mary, the daughter of 
Henry, should be set aside for the more beneficial mar- 
riage of the same princess with the emperor. Before the 
Not. signature of this treaty Milan had been recovered by 
24. the combined forces in Italy : shortly afterwards Tour- 
^' nay surrendered to the arms of the imperialists ; and 

* That aid by the treaty of 1518 was 6000 archers. Orders were isaiwA 
to levy that number, but too late for them to take part in the campaifftt* 
St. Pap. 81—4. 
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Francis was compelled to content himself with the 
reduction of the unimportant fortresses of Hesdin and 
Bouchain*. 

The deliverance of Milan from the yoke of France dif- 
fused the most extravagant joy throughout the Italian 
states. The pontiff ordered the event to he celebrated 
with thanksgivings and games, hastened to Rome, that 
he might enjoy the triumph of his policy and arms, and 
entered his capital in high spirits, and apparently in 
perfect health. Yet a sudden indisposition prevented 
him from attending a consistory, which he had sum- Dec 
moned ; and in two or three days it was known that he !• 
was deadt. The news travelled with expedition to Eng- 
land, and Wolsey immediately extended his views to the 
papal throne. The idea of seating that minister in the 
chair of St. Peter was not new : it had already formed 
tbe subject of several conferences between the king, the 
emperor, and the cardinal. By Henry it had long been 
ardently desired : Charles, through policy or inclination, 
promised his aid ; and Wolsey, with a decent affectation 
of humility, consented to place his shoulders under the 
burden. He acknowledged his unworthiness and inca- 
pacity : it had always been the first wish of his heart to 
live and die in the service of his native sovereign ; yet 
he felt it his duty to submit to the superior judgment of 
their imperial and royal majesties; and to sacrifice, 
since they required it, his own happiness to the repose 
"and welfare of christendomj." Yet on the intelli- 
gence of Leo*s death, all this reluctance vanished : h& 
did not merely submit ; he despatched messengers to re- 
mind the emperor of his promise and secretary Pace to 
sound the disposition of the conclave. In that assembly 
Giulio de' Medici possessed a majority of suffrages, suf- 
ficient indeed to exclude a rival, but not to secure his 

*Chron. Catal. 131— 136. Belcaire. xiv. Guicciard. 981. Muratori^ 
xiv.271. Hall. 86— 88. Notices des MSS. ii. 60-81. 
T Mura tori, xiv. 173. 
t See the cardinars letters on this subject in Fiddes, Col. 66. 
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own election ; disappointed himself, he disappointed in 
his turn the expectations of the cardinals Farnese, 
1522.c;olonna, and Wolsey; and unexpectedly proposed to 
^^ his colleagues the cardinal Adriisin, a native of Utrecht, 
who from the university of Louvain had been selected 
as preceptor to Charles, had been afterwards sent into 
honourable exile by the intrigues of the favourite 
Chevres, and was at that moment bishop of Tortosa, and 
viceroy of Spain. Cajetan, who admired the writings, and 
was acquainted with the virtues of the Belgian, seconded 
the motion of Giulio ; the election of Adrian, though a fo- 
reigner, and personally unknown, was carried by acclama- 
tion ; and within nine years from the time when Julius 
drove the barbarians out of Italy, a barbarian was seated as 
his successor on the papal throne*. The envoy of Wolsey 
was instructed to congratulate the new pope on his ac- 
cession, and to obtain for his employer the prolongation 
of his legatine authority. 

Francis, who was aware of the league which had been 
formed against him, employed the winter in fruitless 
attempts to recover the friendship of the king of Eng- 
land. He first sought to win him by compliments and 
flattery, and even condescended to beg that if he would 
not aid, at least he would not oppose him ; he next 
Feb. demanded the succours to which he was entitled by 
^* treaty, and postponed the payment of the annual pen- 
sion ; and at length, as an indemnity to himself, laid an 
embargo on the English shipping in his ports, and seized 
all the property of the English merchants. In retalia- 
tion Henry confined the French ambassador to his house, 
ordered all Frenchmen in London to be taken into cus* 
tody, and at length sent to Francis a defiance by Claren- 
ceaux king at armst. The emperor himself as was 
Hay stipulated in the treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover, and 
26. ^n^as accompanied by the king through Canterbury, Lon- 
don, and Winchester, to Southampton. Every day was 

• Pallavicino, 1. ii. c. 2. MS. Vilell. B. 6, p. 16. 
i Fiddes, 2512— 254. Rym. xiii. 764. Hall. 92. 94. 
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marked by some pageant or entertainment : but while the 
two princes appeared intent on nothing but their plea- 
rares, the ministers were busily employed in concluding j^ji^ 
treaties, and framing plans of co-operation. It was agreed 19. 
that each power should make war on Francis with forty 
thousand men ; that Charles should indemnify Henry 
for all the monies which might be withheld from him in 
coQ^uence of this treaty ; that the king should not 
gire his daughter in marriage, nor the emperor marry 
any other person, before the princess Mary was of ma* 
tare age; that when she had completed her twelfth 
year they should be married by proxy ; and that, if either 
party Tiolated this engagement, he should forfeit the 
SOB of fiye hundred thousand crowns. At Southamp- JqI* 
tOQ the emperor took leave of the king, and embarked 1. 
on board his fleet of one hundred and eighty sail, the 
eonmand of which, in compliment to his uncle, he had 
gnren to the earl of Surrey, lord admiral of England*. 

Hist nobleman had succeeded to the earl of Kildarein 
the government of Ireland, where by his generosity he 
woD the esteem, wlule by his activity he repressed the 
disorders, of the natives. But the reputation which he 
had acquired by his conduct in the field of Flodden in- 
duced the king to recall him to England, that he might Mar. 
assume the command of the army destined for the inva* ^* 
sion of France. That army, however, existed only on 
paper : the money necessary for its support was yet to 
be raised ; and to supply these deficiencies required all 
the art of Wolsey, aided by the despotic authority of the 
l(ing. Commissioners were despatched into the different 20* 
shires, with instructions to inquire what was the annual 

* Herb. 115. 119. Godwin, S2. 33. By the treaty of Bruges Henry wm 
Qot to declare against Francis till the emperor had visited him in Eng- 
juid. To hasten the declaratioa Cliarles announced his intention of cooi* 
iDg on the 10th of April ; and Wolsey thinking that day too early, suggests 
unang other reasons for delay, ** then shulde yoor grace and ne be eu- 
'I fottroed to labour in Palme sundaye weke, being named Ebdoneda 
'' saocta, which were not convenient for princes, ne for meaner person- . 
*' Qages. bat rather to be occupied in praier ajod contemplation ?" State 
Pap. i. 9a. 
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rent of the lands and houses in each township, what the 
names of the owners and occupiers, and what the value 
of each man^s moveahle property ; and moreover, to array 
in the maritime counties, under the pretext of an appre- 
hended invasion, all men between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names of 
the lords, whose tenants they were*. As a temporary 
expedient a loan of twenty thousand pounds was exacted 
from the merchants of London; and after a decent 
JLag. respite the cardinal, in quality of royal commissioner, 

20. called the citizens before him, and required that every 
individual supposed to be worth one hundred pounds, 
should certi^ upon oath the real value of his property. 
They remonstrated that to many men " their credit was 
better than their substance ;" and the cardinal, relaxing 
from the rigour of his first demand, consented to accept 
their respective returns in writing, which he promised 
should not on any pretext be afterwards divulged. With 
this preparatory knowledge he was enabled to raise men, 
and supply himself with money as it was wanted. Pre- 
cepts under the great seal were issued at his discretion, 
ordering some persons to levy a certain number of men 
among their tenants, and others to advance to the king 
a certain sum of money, which generally amounted to a 
tenth from the laity, and a fourth from the clergy. It 
was, however, promised at the same time, that the 
lenders should be indemnified from the first subsidy, 
which should be granted by parliamentt. 

At length the earl mustered his army under the walls 
of Calais, and found himself at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men paid by the king, of four thousand volunteers, 
and of one thousand German and Spanish horse. With 

31, this force he marched through the Boulonnois and 
Artois into the vicinity of Amiens, carefully avoiding 
the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames every 
house and village, which fell in his way: while the 

• Stowe. 316. Rym. 770. 

t HolU 101. 102. 105. Hero. 131, 132. Fiddes, Collect 92. 
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French, who had been forbidden to risk an engagement, 
hovered, in small bodies, round the invaders, sometimes 
checking their progress, and at other times intercepting 
the stra^lers. But the season proved the most formid- 
able enemy. Cold and rain introduced a dysentery into Oct 
the camp ; the foreigners hastily retired to Bethune, and ^^' 
the oarl led back his followers to Calais. It was an ex- 
pedition which reflected little lustre on the English 
arms : but it enriched the adventurers, and inflicted a 
severe injury on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer Francis, that he might 
divert the attention of the king, sought to raise up 
enemies to Henry, both in Ireland and Scotland. 1°. In 
Ireland he addressed himself to the chief of the house 
of Desmond, a fomily which still refused to acknowledge 
any thing more than a nominal dependence on the Eng- 
lish crown ; and the earl of that nsme, seduced by the 
hopes which were held out to him, signed a treaty by 
which, in return for an annual pension, he engaged ta 
join the French army as soon as it should land in Ire* 
land, and never to lay down his arms, till he had con- 
quered a portion of the island for himself, and the re- 
mainder for Richard de la Pole, the representative of 
the house of York. But Francis had obtained his object, 
by the very alarm which his treaty created. He forgot 
his engagement to Desmond ; the army was never sent, 
the pension never paid ; and the misguided earl had full 
leisure to lament the imprudence with which he had 
listened to the suggestions and promises of his deceitful 
ally *. 2^. In ScoUand Francis found a more able and 
equally willing associate in the duke of Albany. That 
prince had returned to assume the government at the 
invitation of Margaret, the queen dowager, who had 
quarrelled with her husband on account of his amours, 
and with her brother on account of his parsimony. In 
February the truce between the two nations expired ; 

• Du Chesne, 1006. Sftb Pap. n. 198. not' 
TO!,. VI. F 
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and every attempt to renew it failed, through the obstin- 
acy of Albany* who sought to include the French, and 
of Henry, who insisted on the immediate departure of 
Aug. the duke. War succeeded of course : the earl of 
. ^ Shrewsbury was ordered to array the men of the northern 
counties ; and Albany, having received supplies and in- 
structions from Francis, assembled the Scottish army at 
Annan. Thenee he marched at the head, it is said, of 
eighty thousand men, with forty-five pieces oi brass 
ordnance ; while the English general, without men or 
money, had no force to oppose to the invaders. But the 
storm was dispersed by the address of the lord Daere, 
warden of the western marches, fie assumed a tone of 
Sept. bold defiance, boasted of the numerous army hastening 
9. to his aid ; alluded to the disaster which had be&Uen 
the Scote at Flodden field; and, after some debate, 
II. granted to the pusillanimous duke a month's abstinence 
from war, that he might have time to solicit peace from 
the indulgence of Henry. Albany engaged to disband 
his army ; Dacre to forbid the advance of the English 
forces, which instead of being on their mareh^ were not 
in reality assembled. Wolsey, amazed at the result, 
characterised the regent in one of his letters to Henry 
as " a coward and a fool*." 
1523. The minister's chief embarrassment at this period 
arose from the exhausted state of the treasury. Im- 
mense sums had been wastefiilly lavished in entertain- 
ments and presents to foreign princes ; the king's an- 
nual pension was no longer paid by Francis, nor could 
it be expected from Charles during the war ; and policy 
fwbade him to have recourse to a f<»ced loan after the 
experiment of the last summer. Henry, following the 
exami^ of his father, had governed during eight years 
without the aid of the great council of the nation : but 
A.pr. his necessities now compelled Kim to summon a pariia- 
15. ment to meet at the Black Friars; and sir Thomas 

• *iM^ Jfn **^'*"' compiled from the original letters by Mr. Pinkerton, 
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Mon, a member of the council, was, by the influence of 
tiie eourty (dM)sen speaker of the eommonsw After some 
days the cardinal carried to that house a royal message, April 
showing fkorn the eonduct of Francis that the war was 29. 
just and necessary ; estimating the expenses of the in- 
tended armament at eight himdred Uiousand pounds, 
and proposing to raise that sum by a property tax of 
twenty per eent. The commons, astonis^ied at this un- 
preeedented demand, preserved the most obstinate 
siloice. It was in vain that Wolsey called on different 
members l^ name, and asked them for a reasonable 
answer. At length he exclaimed : ** Masters, unless it 
"be the manner of your house (as very likely it may) 
"by your speaker only in such cases to express your 
"mind, here is without doubt a most marreUous silenee." 
Sir Th<Mnas More, bending the knee, replied that they 
feU abashed in the presence of so great a personage ; 
that, according to the ancient liberties of the house, they 
were not bound to return an answer ; and that he as 
speaker could make no reply, until he had receiyed their 
iostruetions*. Wolsey retired in discontent : the debate 
was adjourned from day to day ; and a deputation was 
appointed to solicit a diminution of the demand. The 
cardinal again repaired to the house, answered the argpi- 
ments which had been employed by the leaders of the op* 
position ; and b^ged that they would reason with him on 
the subject. They replied, that they would hear whatever 
he mi^ht say, bnt would reason (mly among themselves. 
After his departure they screed to a tax upon every May 
kind of property, of five per eent. for two years, to be ^^* 
eoDtiaued daring the third year on fees, pensions, and 

* The cardinal afterwards sent for the speaker. " Would to God," said 
Im, "master More, you had been at Rome, when I made you sjpeaker.'* 
" Your erace not oifended," he replied, " so would I too, my lord.'^ More*a 
I'tfe of sir T. More, p. 51. Roper's, 1 1. Stapleton*s. S85. I f this be true. 
Wolsey soon forgot the offenea, for, at the dissolution of parliament, he 
wrote to the king for the usual rewurd of 2002. to More, as speaker, because 
" no man could better deserve the same than he had done ;'* adding, " I am 
the rather moved to put your highness in remembrance thereof, because 
^e is not the most ready to speake and solicite his own cause.** State 
Papers, i. 124. 

F 2 
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rents of land, and during the fourth year on move- 
aUes only. The king in return published a general 
pardon*. 

The grant required of the clergy amounted to fifty 
per cent on the yearly income of their benefices; and 
as the demand was higher than that made on the laity, 
so was their resistance proportionably more obstinate. 
The convocations of the two provinces had assembled 
after the usual manner ; when Wolsey, concaving that 

April he should possess more influence in an assembly under 

^« his own immediate control, summoned them both, by 
his legatine authority, to meet him in a national synod 
in the abbey of Westminster. The proctors however 

22. argued, that, as the powers which they held were con- 
fined to grants to be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could l^ally bind 
their constituents ; and the cardinal reluctantly suifered 
them to depart, and to vote their money according to 
the ancient method. The convocation of his own pro- 
vince awaited the determination of the convocation of 
Canterbury. In the lower house the opposition was led 
by a popular preacher of the name of Philips, whose 
silence was at length purchased by the policy of the 
court : in the higher, the bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester persisted in animating the prelates to resist 
so exorbitant a demand, Four months passed in this 
manner: at last a compromise was made; the clergy 
voted the grant, the cardinal consented that it should 
Aug. be levied in five years at ten per cent, each year. He 

18. held, however, his legatine council, but more for parade 
than utility, and to cover the disgrace of the defeat 
which he had suffered in the first attempt t. 
The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy 

* The ftre nortliem coontiei. Northnmberiand, ComberUnd. Doriun, 
WettmoreUnd. and Chester, were exempt from tlie tax, on aceoant of the 
Soottiih war ; the ctnqoe ports in Tirtoe of their charter, and Ludlow la 
eonseqaence of a grant from Edward IV., confirmed Vr Henry VII. ani 
Henry VIII. Rolls.87.89. 

tWiUK.Con.ttL701. Strype, L49. 
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vas laTishly expended in repelling an invasion of the 
Scots, in supporting an expedition into France, and in 
famishing aid to the allies in Italy. 1. The duke of 
Albany, s^r his inglorious negotiation with lord Dacre, 
had left Scotland : hut the principal lords remained 
constant in their attachment to France, and impa- 
tiently expected his return with supplies of men and 
money. To Henry, meditating a second expedition to 
the continent, it was of importance to provide for the 
defence of his northern frontier. He sought a reconci- 
liation with his sister queen Margaret, that he might 
set her up in opposition to Alhany ; and gave the chief 
command in the north to the earl of Surrey, son to the 
victor of Flodden field, with instructions to invade and 
lay waste the Scottish herders, that they might he in- 
capable of supplying provisions to a hostile army. Mar- 
garet gladly accepted the overture, and consented to 
conduct her son (he was only in his twelfth year) to the 
tolbooth of Edinburgh, and to announce by procla- 
mation that he had assumed the government, provided 
the English general would march a strong force to her 
support Surrey repeatedly entered the marches, Sept. 
spread around the devastation of war, and at last re- 23. 
daced to ashes the large town of Jedburgh *. But on 
that very day Alhany landed on the western coast with 
2000 soldiers, and a great quantity of stores and am- 
munition. The projects of Margaret were instantly 
crushed : at the call of the parliament the whole nation 
rose in arms ; and on the Burrow muir the regent saw 
above sixty thousand men arrayed round his standard. 
When Surrey considered the numbers of the enemy and 

* Of the havoc occasioned by these inroads, the reader may judge from a 
letter of the cardinal, dated Angast 31 , in thie year. ** The earl of Sarrey 
" hath so devasted and destroy^ all Tweedale and March, that there is 
" left neither house, fortress, village, tree, cattle, com, or other succour for 
''man : insomuch that some of the people that fled from the same, afler- 
" wuds returning and finding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto 
" England begging bread, which oftentimes when they do eat. they die in- 
" continently fur the hunger passed. And with no imprisonment, cutting off 
** their eivn, burning them in their f«ces. or otherwise, can be kept away." 
ApadViddes, Collect, p. lU. also Ellis, i. 214. 
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the paucity of his own foUowers, he tiemhied for the 

result : bj repeated letters he importuned the oooncil 

Oet. for reinforcements ; to the king he wrote to send to the 

^' camp all the young lords, who wasted thor time at 
court in cards, and dice, and balls, and recommended 
his family to the royal notice, if it should be his lot to 
fidl in the approaching battle *. His hopes were how* 

23. ever raised by the successive arrival of troops, that 
swelled his army from nine to fifty thousand moi ; and 

26. having supplied Wark, Norham, and Berwick with 

^^' competent garrisons, he hastened to Bdford, to wateh 

the motions of Ihe r^ent That leader fixed Ins heal- 

Nov. quarters at Eccles, and undertook the siege <^ Wark. 

^- Having battered the walls with his artillery, he ordered 

^ two thousand Frendimen to storm the breach: they 
obtained possession of the outer court, and penetrated 
into the interior ward, but after a long stru^le were 

3^ expelled by the exertions of the garrison. The next 
day the English were in motion : Albany trembled at 
the name of the hero of Flodden field ; and at midnight 
the Scottish army retired in confusion across the bor- 
ders. <* Undoubtedly," exclaims Surrey in his dispatch 
to the king, " there was never man departed with more 
** shame or more fear, than the duke has done to-dayt." 
The result of this expedition, combined with the re- 
membrance of the last, overturned the authority of 
Albany ; and after an ineffectual attempt to retain the 
regency, he sailed for France, never more to set fix)t in 
Scotland. His departure enabled Margaret to resume 
the ascendency, and proclaim her son : but her imperi- 
ous temper, and scandalous femiliarity with Henry 
Stuart, the son of lord Evandale, alienated her friends ; 
her application to Francis and Albany was received with 
indifference; and her husband, the earl of Angus, 

• Among other fhinxt be requested to haTe a body of 4000 Germans at- 
tached to his army, for two purpoaes; 1^. that they might teach the Eng- 
lUti to obienre the order of battle; S^. that he might be able to oppose 
pikemen to pikemen. CaL B. ti. S38. The reader will recollect that they 
were the Scottish pikemen, who bore down the right wing in the battle of 
Flodden. i Cal. B. vi. 306. Ellis. L 232. 
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under the protection of Henry, took upon himself the 
office of regent. With the hope of ohtaining aid from 
France the war terminated : truce succeeded to truce ; 
and the bordors of the two kingdoms enjoyed a long 
cessation from hostilities during eighteen years *. 

2. When Francis supplied Albany with troops and 
money, he had flattered himself that the Scottish inva- 
sion would detail^ liie English forces at home, and 
wonld afford him leisure to pursue his intended expedi- 
tion into Italy, where of all his former conquests he re- 
tained only the citadels of Cremona and Milan. To op- 
pose him, a league for the defence of Lombardy had Jaljb 
been concluded between the emperor, his brother Ferdi- 
nand, archduke of Austria, the Venetians, and Francesco 
Sforza, the reigning duke of Milan; and to this con- 
federacy had afterwards acceded the pope, the kings of a ^ 
England and Hungary, and the republics of Florence, 3, 
Sienna, and Genoa. His open enemies the French king 
feared not to oppose with open force: but he was 
ignorant of the dark and dangerous conspiracy, which 
from the heart of his dominions threatened .to precipitate 
liim from the throne, and to dismember the monarchy. 
Among the French nobility no one was more illustrious 
by birth, more distinguished by talent, or more formid- 
able by wealth and connexions, than Charles, duke of 
Bourbon, constable of the kingdom. Francis had, how- 
ler, wounded his feelings hy affronts, and Louise, the 
mother of Francis, by claiming the lands which he held 
in right of his deceased wife ; and the duke, prompted 
by resentment, lent a willing ear to the suggestions of 
the lord of Beaurain, and sir John Russell, secret envoys 
from Charles and Henry t. It was determined that as 
soon as Francis should have crossed the Alps, the 

* Fiddes. 318-324. Pinkerton, ii. 13. 

tHeaiy affected tocondder this attempt as a just retaliation for the 
aUianoe between Francis and Desmond. But privately he required, as 
lung of France, an oatti of fealty, and the bond of homage from Bourbon 
vUsvHsal. After many evarions Bourbon yielded to the first, but 
*«fQaed the latter as contrary to the terms of the alliance. See Fiddes and 
Turner. 
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Ena:lish should invade Picardy, the Germans in the pay 
of England Burgundy, and the Spaniards Guienne, 
and that at the same moment Bourhon should unfurl 
his standard in the centre of the kingdom, and call 
around him the friends of his family, whom he numbered 
at two hundred gentlemen with their retainers. Confi- 
dent that Francis could never make head against so for- 
midable an alliance, each of the contracting parties in- 
dulged in the most magnificent but delusive anticipa- 
tions. Henry already felt the crown of France fixed on 
his own head ; Charles saw himself in possession of Bur- 
gundy, the patrimony of his forefathers ; and Bourbon 
already governed his duchy and the county of Provence 
as a sovereign prince. The last, that he might not ac- 
company the French army to Italy, feigned indisposi- 
tion, and was visited in his bed by Francis at the castle 
of Molins. The king had received some dark hints of 
the plot ; but the apparent candour of Bourbon dispelled 
his suspicions ; and he proceeded in security to Lyons, 
where he was informed that the sick man had fled in 
disguise out of France. This intelhgence disconcerted 
his former plans. Bonivet with the greater part of the 
army was ordered to enter Lombardy; the king re- 
mained to make head against his numerous enemies, 
who were already in motion. The duke of Suffolk, the 
Sept. English general, had been joined by the imperialists 

^* under the count de Buren ; and twenty thousand men 
were detained a month under the walls of St. Omer, 
while it was debated in council whether they should 
open the campaign with the siege of Boulogne, or march 
through France to form a junction with the army from 
Grermany. The latter plan, but against the wish of 
Hemy, was adopted ; the allied generals, care^lly 
watched by the duke of Vendome, traversed Artois and 
Oct. Picardy, crossed the Somme and the Oise, alarmed the 

16. unwarlike citizens of Paris, and sought their German 
friends in the neighbourhood of Laon. But to the Ger- 
mans had been opposed the duke of Guise, who with an 
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inferior force arrested their progress, and by intercept- 
ing their provisions, compelled them to evacuate the 
French territory. Disappointed in their hopes, theNovw 
allies retraced their steps in the direction of Valen- 8. 
ciennes: a continuance of rainy weather, succeeded 
by a long and intense frost, multiplied diseases in their 
camp ; the men perished daily in considerable numbers ; 
and the two generals by common consent broke up the 
army. The king, who had already sent orders to Suf- 
folk to spend the winter on the French frontier, received 
the intelligence with strong expressions of displeasure ; 
wd it required all the address of the cardinal to excuse 
the conduct of the duke, and to screen him from the 
resentment of his sovereign*. 

The emperor had not yet accomplished the invasion 
of Guienne, to which he had bound himself by treaty. 
It was indeed long before he could procure from the 
Cortes a grant of money to put his German auxiliaries in 
motion : their arrival was retarded by unforeseen im- 
pediments ; and at last the Spanish lords refrised to 
entangle themselves in the dangerous defiles of the Py- 
renees during the severity of the winter. But Charles re- 
plied that he wanted not their advice but their obedience ; 
and that he should consider as his personal enemy every 
man who remained behind. They accompanied him to geob 
the walls of Fontarabia ; and at the end of three months 22. 
that fortress opened its gatest. 

3. Italy, however, became the principal theatre, as it 
was the great object, of the war. From the foot of 
mount Cenis, Bonivet poured his followers, consisting of 
Frenchmen, Grermans, and Swiss, over the north of 
Lombardy; Asti, Alessandria, Novara, yielded to the 
torrent ; nor was its progress arrested till it had reached 
the walls of Milan. That capital, defended by the 
valour of a numerous garrison, and by the hatred of the 

* Compare Hall (113, 114. 116—121.) with the cardinal's diipatches ia 
Fiddes. CGoUect. 13. 106. 108. 109. IIS). and Da BeUay (M^oirea, 75). 
State Pap. L 130—140. 

fPM. Mart. 4S7. 467. 
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inhabitants, who had already experienced the tyranny 
of a French master, defied the power and intrigues of 

Nov. the invaders ; and Bonivet, after a siege of some weeks, 
15. ^as compelled by the inclemency of the season to retire 

Sept. into winter quarters in Rosate and Biagrassa In the 
14« mean time pope Adrian died ; an event which suspended 
the march of the papal troops, and rekindled the expir-d 
in g hopes of the English cardinal. The king imme-I 
diately claimed of the emperor the execution of jrs j, 
former engagement in favour of Wolsey. That ministec .i 
requested him to intimidate the conclave by the advance , 
of the imperial army ; and the English envoys at Rome 
received orders to spare neither money nor promises to . 
secure the tiara. They were, however, furnished with ^ 
two sets of letters to be employed according to circum- 
stances ; the one recommending the elevation of the 
cardinal Giulio de* Medici, the other that of the royal fa- 
vourite. The conclave lasted six weeks : several candi- 
dates were successively rejected ; and the name of the 
English cardinal was again brought forward ; but the 
real struggle lay between the French and imperial fae* 
tions, of which the first, after a long resistance, gave 

Nov. VAy> ^nd Giulio was chosen at the unexpected nomina- 
19. tionof his chief antagonist Pompeo Colonna. He took 
the name of Clement VII. For this disappointment 
Wolsey consoled himself with the belief that his ambi- 
tion would have been gratified, had not the populace of 
Rome assembled in crowds under the windows of the 
conclave, and demanded with shouts of intimidation an 
Italian pope. It is more probable that his exclusion was 
owing to the obstinacy of the French cardinals, who 
would never concur in the choice of a man, the most 
dangerous opponent of their sovereign*. 

During the winter Henry meditated the conquest of 

• Fiddei. Collect, p. 74. MS. ViteU. B. 5. p. 233. Burnet, ii. Rec. p. 19*2. 
ilL RecionU, p. lO—lS. Pallavic. 217. Lettere de' Principi. 100. Sa 
BU^Mti (remperear) n'a pas voulu employer son annee d* Italic afaire 
1« dit CATdinal Pape par force, comme luy avoit fait lequerir par lettres 
du Boy ion maistre, et requis par lettres de sa main. Le Grand, iii. 46. 
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Normandy: but for the execution of his plan he re- 
quired the aid of Bourbon, whose services could not be 
spared from the intended campaign in Italy. Charles 
had employed every resource to recruit his forces ; while 
the French army was unaccountably suffered to dwindle 1524. 
away by disease and desertion. Bonivet soon found it Feb. 
necessary to retire from Biagrasso, followed and ha- 
rassed by a more numerous enemy. He reached Marig- 
nano in safety ; but, in crossing the Sessia, was defeated 
with the loss of several distinguished officers, and 
among them of the chevalier Bayard. From that hour 
the retreat was changed into a precipitate flight; the 
French garrisons surrendered at the first summons ; and May. 
in a few days not a Frenchman was to be fbund in arms 
on the soil of Italy. Bourbon, urged by past success 
and the thirst of revenge, now proposed to carry the 
flames of war into the heart of his own country ; and 
Charles, though his own generals opposed him, adopted 
the plan of the exile. Henry, indeed, taught by the re- 
sult of the last campaign, refused to create a diversion 
by an invasion of Picardy : but he consented to pay one 
half of the expense, which had been estimated at one 
hundred thousand crowns. The marquess of Pescara 
took the command of the army, amounting to no more 
than seventeen thousand men : but they were veterans 
inured to war and victory, and expected to be joined by 
the numerous friends and partisans of the house oi 
Bourbon in France. The resentment of the duke was, 
however, disappointed by the inconstancy of the im- 
perial councils ; and the army, instead of marching on 
Lyons, turned to the left to reduce Marseilles, thatAag. 
Charles, like his English uncle, might possess a commo- 19. 
dious harbour within the territory of France. But Mar- 
seilles was protected by the patriotism of the citizens, 
and the bravery of the garrison : a numerous army was 
hastily collected at Avignon for its relief; and at the ex- gept. 
piration of forty days the siege was raised with terror 29. 
and precipitation. In defiance of the intreaties of his 
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mother, and the advice of his council, Francis once more 
aspired to the conquest of Milan ; and it became a con- 
test of speed between the two armies, which should be 
the first to obtain possession of that capital. ' The 
French, with their accustomed activity, hastened by the 
beaten road over mount Cenis : the imperialists, with in- 
defatigable perseverance, worked their way through the 
ravines, and over the rocks of the Riviera del Mare. 
When the former arrived at Vercelli, the latter had 
reached Alva; thence they marched with rapidity to 
Milan; but, finding that a pestilential disease raged 
within the walls, they threw a garrison into the castle, 
and quitted the city by the porta Romana, as their pur- 
suers entered by the porta Ticinese. It was thought, 
that if Francis had continued to follow the enemy, he 
might by one blow have terminated the war : but he 
Oct. turned aside to besiege the strong city of Pavia, de- 
28* fended by Antonio da Leyva with a garrison of six thou- 
sand men. For three months the attack and defence of 
the place were conducted with equal obstinaxsy and equal 
confidence of success : but the French monarch impru- 
dently divided his strength by detaching Albany, the 
late regent of Scotland, to invade the kingdom of 
Naples, who was opposed on his march by the Colonnesi, 
and advanced no further than the walls of Rome*. 

We may now revert to the transactions in England, 
and trace the origin of that dissension, which gradually 
led to the dissolution of the friendship between Henry 
and Charles. In the beginning of the year the arch- 
bishop of Capua received a commission from Clement to 
proceed to the different powers at war, and to make them 
an ofier of the papal mediation. The king of England 
replied, that he should never separate his interests from 
those of his nephew; but that, if any negotiation 
should take place before his holiness, it would be proper 
that a secret but accredited agent from the French cabi« 

• Pu BeUay, 100. Moratori, 198— S09. 
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net should be sent both to the imperial and the English 
courts. Within a few weeks an Italian, named Giovanni 
Joacchino, in the service of Louise, regent of France 
during her son's absence, appeared at Boulogne in 
quality of a merchant, and solicited a passport to Eng- 
land*. On his arrival Wolsey acquainted De Praet, the 
imperial ambassador, with the real character of this pre- 
tended merchant; but at the same time promised to 
communicate to that minister whatever overtures might 
be made through his agency. Suspicion, however, was 
excited by the frequent interviews between the cardinal 
and Joacchino ; at the end of eight months De Praet 
could no longer conceal his alarm ; and in his letters to 
the emperor, and to Margaret, the governess of the 
Netherlands, he disclosed his apprehensions, and the 1525 
grounds on which he had formed them. On one of Jan. 
these occasions, his messenger was stopped on the road ^ 
as a vs^rant, probably by the contrivance of the cardi- 
nal; and the dispatches which he carried were de- 
ciphered, and read before the council. Both Charles 
and Margaret immediately complained of the insult 
which had been offered to them in the arrest of their 
servant : but Wolsey, to justify himself, attributed it to 
accident; declared that he had faithfully communi- 
cated to De Praet every proposal made by the French 
agent ; and protested that nothing could be further from 
ms wish than to foment dissensions between his sove- 
reign and the emperor. It must be acknowledged that 
the transaction wears a very suspicious appearance . but 
his assertion is borne out by the tenor of his dispatches 
both immediately preceding, and immediately following, 
this quarrelt. Suspecting that Clement was inclined to 
favour the cause of France, he had instructed the 
bishop of Bath to remind the pontiff of his obligations 
to the king and the emperor, and to warn him of the 

* Joaochino was a Geooese, seigneur de Vaux et Pussy, coansellor and 
steward Ot the household to Louise. Rym. passim. 
tFiddes,313— 318. HaU, 126— 13& State Pap. i. 151. 
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evils to which he would expose the church of Germany, 
hy offending the only prince who would protect it 
against the enmity of ^e reformers*. Sir John Russell 
received orders to pay fifty thousand crowns as a reward 
to the army of the duke of Bourhon,with discretionary 
powers to add five or ten thousand more, if it were ne- 
cessary or expedient ; Pace was commanded to urge the 
Venetians to seize the defiles of the Alps, and intercept 
the reinforcements which were on their march to join 
Francis ; and sir Gregory da Gasale was instructed to 
concert with Lannoy, the viceroy of Naples, means to 
protect that kingdom against the forces of Albany, and 
to preserve Milan from the dominion of France t. 

But this anxiety of Wolsey was entirely superfluous. 
Before his dispatches could reach the theatre of war 
Italy had been saved, and Francis was a captive in the 
hands of the emperor. Thoi:^h Leyva had successfully 
repelled every assault of the besiegers^ he beheld with 
dismay the rapid approach of famine ; and communi- 
cated his situation to the imperial generals in the fol- 
lowing laconic note : " Either come to us, or we must 
" cut our way to you." The French army lay strongly 
intrenched under the walls of Pavia ; and its rear-guard 
was posted in the beautiful castle of Mirabello, situate 

* Tha following panage does hoooor to the eardina]. *' Herein to say 
" the truth, and to acquit myself of my dnW and moet tender teal towards 
" his holiness, I canootsee howit may stand with the pleasure of Almighty 
" Ciod. that the heads of the ehurch should thus iuTolve and mix them- 
' selves, and the state by coqjunetioa* nnto temporal princes in the wars : 
" but that, as I Tcrily suppose, since the leagues offennve and defensive^ 
" or both, have been used to be made in the name of the pope, God has 
** strieken and sent affliction to the holy church.*' Fiddes, 30& 

i Fiddes, 308. 809. Collect 117. I have entered into this detail that 
the reader may Judge of the credit due to an assertion first made by the 
imperialists, and since taken for granted by historians, that the subsequent 
alliance between Henry and Francis, and the divorce of queen Catherine, 
wem suggested by Wolsev. in order to revenge himself on the emperor for 
the disappointment of his hopes with respect to the papacy. For eighteen 
monAs after that disappointment no traces of disaiiection appear in his 
dispatches, but the most eager desire to promote the common cause of the 
allies. If he objected to the invasion of France till Uie imperialists had 
obtained some decided advantage, and suspended the remittances to Bour- 
bon's army, till the emperor fblftlled his pecuniary engagements, he did 
nothing more than his duty, after the want of good laith which he had 
hitherto experienced. 
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m an extensive park, which had been enclosed with a 
high and solid wall. The allies having, to conceal their Feb. 
design, made false attacks during several days, marched 2^* 
silently at midnight to the park : a body of pioneers be- 
gan to demolish the wall : before daylight the army en- 
tered through a breach one hundred paces in length ; 
and at dawn the castle was carried by surprise. Francis 
lustily and unadvisedly drew his troops out of their in- 
tieBchments, and marched to oppose the enemy. Of 
the battle which followed it is difficult to form any 
distinct idea from the confused narratives of the original 
vriters. But the French were harassed in the rear by 
the garrison ; they were deprived of the use of their ar- 
tillery by interposing themselves between their trenches 
and the allies ; and their gendarmerie, after gaining 
!«me advantages, was broken by a strong body of 
Spanish musketeers. The Swiss in the pay of Francis 
did not maiatain their former reputation, but turned 
their backs at the flb»t charge ; and the German auxili- 
aries, who fought with the bravery of despair, were 
slain to a man. The king saw the most faithful of his 
nobles fsill around him : he had received two slight 
vottnds in the face, and one in the hand ; his horse was 
kiUed under him ; and still he refused to surrender to 
the Spaniards by whom he was surrounded. Fortu- 
nately Pomperant, a French gentleman in the service of 
Bourbon, recognised his sovereign, and called Lannoy, 
who kneeling kissed the king*s hand, received his sword» 
and in return gave his own, saying that it did not be- 
come a monarch to appear unarmed in the presence of 
a subject With Francis were taken the nominal king 
of Navarre, the bastard of Savoy, and many distinguished 
noblemen. The slain amounted to more than eight 
thousand men, among whom were several captains of 
^nk, and, to the great satisfaction of Henry, Richard 
de la Pole, the pretender to the English throne*. 

• Pet. Mart. p. 484. Du Bellay, 117. Guicciard. 1084. 
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In London the victory of Pavia was announced to the 
citizens with every demonstration of joy. A day of 
thanksgiving was appointed ; the cardinal officiated at 
St. Paul's ; and the king assisted in state with the am- 
bassadors of the allies. To derive every possible advan- 
tage from the captivity of Francis, Tunstall, bishop of 
London, and Wyngfield, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, were despatched to the imperial court, with in- 
structions to place every obstacle in their power to the 
liberation of the royal prisoner; and to propose that 
Henry and Charles should invade France in concert ; 
that they should meet each other at Paris ; and that the 
Mng of England should ascend the French throne as 
his lawftil inheritance, while the emperor should re- 
cover those provinces to which he laid claim as repre- 
sentative of the house of Burgundy*^ But to execute 
this gigantic plan required a copious supply of money ; 
and, though the time allotted for the late taxes was not 
expired, yet their produce had been already anticipated. 
To another parliament the king felt an insuperable ob- 
jection ; for the last had not only cut down the amount 
of his demand, but had also deferred the grant till after 
the time when it was most wanted. He therefore re- 
solved to raise money by the royal prerogative ; a fourth 
was demanded of the clergy, a sixth of the laity ; and 
commissioners were named to levy the new subsidy in 
the different counties. But the clergy made the most 
obstinate resistance. They replied, that the commission 
was contrary to the liberties of the realm ; that the king 
could take no man's goods, but by due order of law; and 
that therefore they would pay nothing more than they 
had already granted in convocation. They even preached 
Apr. these doctrines from the pulpit, and by words and ex- 
*®* ample animated the people to resistance. Informed of 
the general feeling by the commissioners, the king re- 
luctantly issued a proclamation, stating that he de- 

•Fidde«.327— a32. 
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manded no particular sum, but would rely on the " be- 
" nevolence" of his subjects, and accept whatever they 
might individually think proper to give. But this ex- 
pedient did not succeed. It was replied, that benevo- 
leaces had been declared illegal by act of parliament. 
In London the citizens by their unanimity eluded the 
artifices, the prayers, and the arguments of Wolsey ; in 
Kent the commissioners were insulted and put to flight ; 
in Suffolk four thousand men took up arms, but were 
persuaded to return to their homes by the duke of Nor- May 
folk; and at length Henry, by a proclamation pub- ^^« 
lished, as was pretended, at the earnest request of the 
caidinal, remitted to his subjects all the demands which 
he had made. Thus the spirit of the clergy and people 
triumphed over the despotism of the king, and the 
vilesof his minister; and this attempt to invade, served 
only to strengthen, and perpetuate, the liberties of the 
nation*. 

Before the arrival of the English envoys the invasion 
of France had been debated and rejected in the imperial 
cabinet. Charles, though the lord of so many nations, 
could not raise a single crown, without the consent of 
his subjects ; and, instead of being able to defray the 
expense of a new expedition, had not wherewith to 
liquidate the arrears of his victorious army in Italy : 
while France, though humbled by the captivity of her 
tng, and the loss of the mercenary Germans and Swiss 
who followed her standard, still preserved her native 
strength unimpaired. On these grounds the emperor 
preferred negotiation to war, forbade by proclamation 
^y inroad into the French territory, and cheerfully con- 
noted to an armistice during the six following months. 
To the proposal of the ambassadors he replied, that, as 
the game was already enclosed in the toils, they had 
liothing more to do than to make the most of their 
good fortune ; and for that purpose he requested both 

I 

• Hall, 137—142. 
VOL. V O 
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the king and the cardinal to empower the English 
agents to cooperate with the imperial ministers in set- 
thng the terms on whieh Francis should recoYer his 
liherty"". From his letters it is plain that he had no 
wish to dissolve his alliance with Henry : hut it is also 
true that his displeasui'e at the conduct of the English 
cahinet, joined to the great superiority which he had 
obtained, made him less solicitous to flatter the Canity 
of his uncle, or to retain the friendship of the favourite. 
1°. The insult which he had received in the person of 
his ambassador had sunk deep into his breast : nor was 
the subsequent treatment of De Praet of a nature to 
soothe his resentment. That minister was become the 
object of Wolsey's hatred : his character was publicly 
April l^KB^pooned; his life was even menaced; and at last 
11. (whether through apprehension, or the orders of his 
court, is uncertain) he privately left London, and by ex- 
traordinary exertions reached Madrid before the arrival 
of TunstaU and Wyngfieldt. 2°. The constant residence 
of Joacehino in the neighbourhood of Westminster was 
another source of sosj^cion and uneasiness : nor could 
Charles be persuaded that more did not pass in the in- 
terviews between him and the cardinal^ than the latter 
chose to avow %. 3°. By letters which had been inter- 
cepted at sea, he had learned that the princess Mary, 
though she had been contracted to him for years, had been 
secretly offered in marriage both to the king of Scot- 
land and the king of France ; and to put Henry's sincerity 
to tile test, he now formally demanded her as his wife, 
promising that if she were conveyed to the Low Coun- 
tries, she should be proclaimed empress^ and should be 

*' QiPil poiivoit demennr en repos : qn'ayantle eerf dans ses toiles. ;i ne 
fidoitsongerqu'kpartagerlanape. Ambass. de M. de Tarbes, apud Le 
Grand, Histoire dn Divorce, i. 41. Id. uL 40. 

i Hall, 139. II fut audit royaume d'Angleterre maltraite, menasse, 
pxins lea letlres qu'il escrivoit a sadite majeste. et icelles onTertes par 1» 
niniBtres dndit roy oontre toas droits divia et homain. Charles's memorial 
against Henry, apud Le Grand, iiL 40. Rymer*s inedited papers. Hen. 
VIII. vol. iii. 43. 

f Le Grand, iH. 39. Fidde8,330. 
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recdved with the honours due to that high dignity. The 
JLing denied the charge, but refused to part with his only- 
daughter at so early an age. He would, howeyer, pledge 
himself to deliver her, whenever Charles would enable 
him to reoeive the crown of France in Paris, or would 
give him in exchange the captive monarch*. 

If .we may credit the assertion of Henry, it was the 
cold and supercilious tone now assumed by Charles, and 
the little attention paid to his counsels, which alienated 
him from his nephew: perhaps if he had faithfully 
analysed the workings of his own breast, he would have 
discovered that he was also envious of the elevation to 
which the young emperor had been raised by the battle 
of P&via, and began to fear from his superior power that 
danger to the tiberties of Europe which he had formerly 
imputed to the ambition of Francis. There was another 
reason which weighed still more powerfully with his 
minister. In the present embarrassed state of the 
finances it was necessary to procure money firom some 
source or other. His recent failure had taught him that 
he could not extort it from the people ; and he knew 
that to expect it from the justice or the gratitude of 
Charles was useless. France alone presented a certain 
resource. By a separate negotiation with that power, 
he would be enabled to dictate the conditions of peace ; 
and, besides preventing the extraordinary expenses in- 
cident to a state of war, might insist on the payment of 
the large sums due to England from France by former june 
conventions. To the first overture from Joacchino he 9. 
returned a most favourable answer: an armistice July 
granted for forty days was soon prolonged to four ^^* 
months ; and during the suspension of arms, an alliance 
iefensive and offensive was concluded between the two ^^ 
crowns. The French cabinet purchased this advantage 30^* 
with the following sacrifices. It consented, 1^. To pay 
to Henry, in lieu of his present demands, the sum of two 



•Le Grand, iii. 39. Hall, 136. Fidae8,33l. 
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millions of crowns by half-yearly instalments of fifty 
thousand crowns each, and, when that debt should be 
fully discharged, to pay him moreover an annual pen- 
sion of one hundred thousand crowns during the term 
of his natural life : 2°. To allow Henry's sister Mary, 
the queen dowager of France, to enjoy the full profits of 
her dower for the future, and to discharge the arrears 
already due to her by half-yearly payments of five thou- 
sand crowns. 3°. To pay to the cardinal, by regular 
instalments in the course of seven years and a half, 
thirty thousand crowns, due on account of his resigna- 
tion of the bishopric of Toumay, and one hundred thou- 
sand more as a reward for his services to the royal fa- 
mily of France : 4^. and lastly, to engage that the duke 
of Albany should never return to Scotland during the 
minority of the present king. To ensure the faithful 
performance of these articles every possible formality 
was observed. Louise sanctioned them with her oath ; 
Francis ratified them both during his captivity, and 
again after his release ; and the principal of the French 
nobility, with the great cities of Toulouse, Lyons, 
Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Bordeaux, Tours, and Rouen, 
bound themselves, under the forfeiture of all their pro- 
perty, not only to observe the treaty themselves, but to 
compel the king himself to observe it by all the means 

Oct. in their power*. After this the reader will perhaps 
learn with surprise, that at the same time the attorney 
and solicitor general of the parliament of Paris entered 
on the private register a solemn protest against the 
whole transaction, that Francis might, whenever he 
thought proper, found on that protest a reftisal to fulfil 
these engagements t. 
The captive monarch was at first confined in the strong 

ICay fortress of Pizzighitone : but he longed to see Charles 

l/t himself, in the hope of acquiring by his address the 

esteem of the young conqueror; and at his own petition 

• Rym. xiv. 97. 45—113. ISl— 154 f D'Orleans, anno 1525. 
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was removed from Italy to Spain, from Pizzighitone to June 
the Alcazar of Madrid*. But his expectations were 14. 
disappointed. The imperial ministers were aware of 
tlie disposition of Charles, who seldom refused a favour; 
they feared that through pity or vanity he might be 
drawn into imprudent concessions ; and, before the arri- 
val of Francis, had removed him to Toledo, that he might 
preside at an assembly of the Cortes. There 'he was 
assailed by the importunities of the nation, importuni- 
ties probably dictated by himself, to marry, in order to 
preserve the succession; and in consequence he in- 
structed his ambassador in London to demand that the 
lady Mary should be sent to Spain, or that he should be 
released from his contract to marry her. Henry a se- 
cond time refused to part with his daughter at that 
early age; but acknowledged that such refusal on July 
his part ought not to prevent the emperor from consult- ^ 
ing his own interests, and therefore sent full power to the 
English ambassadors to give him a formal release from Sept» 
his engagement. They, however, received it not before 13. 
Charles was perfectly acquainted with Henry's defec- 
tion to the cause of his adversary : still he accepted the 
release as a boon ; because, without the dissolution of 
his contract with Mary, he could not be validly con- 
tracted to any other woman. In a few weeks he mar- 
ried Isabella, infanta of Portugal, who brought with her 
a marriage portion of nine hundred thousand crowns t 

* A la rpqueste dudit seifneur Roy Tre»-chrestiea Rym. ziv. 308. 

t Leqnel aima myeulx dVoToyer pouvoir k ses ambassadeurs pour con- 
mtiraaaltre marriage avec aucunes ounditiuns, que d*«uvoyt*r aadita 
ttlepardefa. Memorial of Charles apud Le Granci, iil 40. When the 
ilemand was made, Mary was only in her eleventh year. Hall says, that 
the jonta advised Charles not to wait till she were of a^e : he then adds; 
"tbeyalso said she was bego ten uf his brother's wife." (Hnll, 149.) 
On the aathority of this )>assaf>e, several « riters have ventured to assert 
thit the validity of Henry's marnaf^e with Catherine was disputed in 
Spain, and that Charles refused to marry Mar\ on the ^n'ound that her 
w^ttimacy was doubtful. Among these was fiurnet. in hit* first volume, 
P-876: but having afterwnrds seen the instructions to the ambassadors 
It Madrid, he candidly acknuwl«dged that it was a mistake. (Turn iiL 
^33.) Isabella was espoused to Charles on Nov. 1: and, on account of 
■one obji^tion to the d siiensation, again on Jan. SO. The marriage took 
place at Seville, on March 11. 
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In the mean time negotiations had been opened and 
interrupted, resumed and adjourned, between the FVencii 
and imperial ministers. fVancis signified his willing- 
ness to abandon his right of sovereignty over the eoantiy 
of Flanders, and even to lenounoe his claim to tiie duchf 
of Milan and the kingdom of Naples : but he refused on 
any consideration to sever the rich province oi Burgundy 
fiom his crown, and offered in its place a considerable 
sum of money. Charles indignantly relied, H&at mooey 
was not his object : that he did not mean to sell the 
liberty of his captive, but to recover what vras his own* ; 
that it was not fifty years since Burgundy had been un- 
justly wrested i^om his family ; and that Francis must 
now restore it, or linger out his days in a pnscm. It was 
in vain that the king threatened to commit suicide, that 
1^ neicleeted his health till his Ufe appeared in danger* 
that ne signed an act of abdication in finvourof the dan- 
1526 P^^' ^^ argmnent could mollify the emperor, no 
Jan. artifice elude the penetration of his ministers. At length 
14. the reluctance of Francis was apparently ovevoome. He 
consented to transfer Bui^ndy to Charles within six 
weeks after his release ; to surrender his two eldest sons 
as hostages for the pei€ormance of that engagement ; to 
renounce his own pretensions to Milan, Naples, and the 
sovereignty of Flanders, if on the other part the emperor 
w<mld renounce his to Boulogne, Ponthieu, and several 
trades on both banks of tiie Somme ; to marry Eleonoray 
the sister of Charles ; to restore the duke of Bourbon to 
all his former rights and possessions : to guarantee the 
emperor against the demands of the king of England 
for the arrears of his pension, which had been suspended 
during the war ; and, if he found himself unable to ful- 
fil these articles, to place himself again a captive in the 
hands of his adversary t. The honour of Francis has been 
the theme of many panegyrists: it will be difficult to 

* Non libertatem legi vendere . . sed anod erat jure simm per nir t > .n: 
iMBeftciam recipere. Sepolveda, 1. vi. p. 181. 
•fRym.xiv.308. 
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discurer anj traces of it in his conduct on this occasion. 
On the very morning on which he had determined to 
siga the treaty, he called a few trusty friends around him, 
read to tbem a protest against the Talidity of the act whidi 
he was about to perform, and then, with the resolution 
to violate his promise, wrote his signature, engaged 
to ful61 every article on the fidth of a king, and con- 
finned that pledge with the sacred obligation of an oath. 
The treaty of Madrid called into action the diplomatic 
finesse, or rather the low cunning of the English cabinet. 
As soon as the particulars were known, sir Thomas 
Cheney, and Dr. Taylor, a celebrated jurist, were de- 
spatched to France, ostensibly to congratulate the king 
on his release from captivity, in reality to obtain from 
bim the ratification of the convention already concluded 
with Henry by his mother, and to urge him to the viola- 
tioQ of that which he had himself concluded with the 
emperor. Bat they were instructed to proceed with 
caution and dissimulation ; to ascertain previously the 
leal dispositions of the FVench cabinet; to speak as 
Irom themsdves, and not in the name of their so- 
Tereign; to affect ignorance, and request that the 
treaty of Madrid might be communicated to them; 
to exclaim against the severity of its conditions, 
and to express their hope that the nation would rise 
inahody, and prevent the king from fulfilling them. 
Then Cheney, who knew nothing of law, was to inquire 
of his colleague, if it were possible that oaths and pro* 
mises made in such circumstances could be binding; 
and Taylor, who was already furnished with pretended 
precedents, and with the opinions of canonists and 
<iinnes, was in a learned discourse to maintain the nega- 
tive*. When they set out, Francis had already crossed 
^ small river Andaye, the boundary between his 
dominions and those of Spain, on which he had been 

• Fiddes, 358— 361. Strype, 61-63. 
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exchanged for his two eldest sons, the dauphin and the 
Mar. duke of Orleans. The same day he rode to Bayonne, 
17- where he signed the hond for the payment of the two 
millions of crowns, and the yearly pension to Henry, 
and wrote to him a letter expressive of his gratitude for 
the interference of the English monarch, and of his re- 
solution to be guided by him in all his transactions with 
April the emperor. At Bordeaux he received the ambassa- 
15. dors, and ratified with his signature the existing engage- 
ments between the two crowns *. It soon appeared that 
he required not the invitation of Henry to violate the 
treaty of Madrid. He refused to surrender Burgundy, 
on the pretext, that it was contrary to his coronation oath, 
and to the will of the natives ; but oflfered in compensa- 
tion, what had been before rejected, a sum of money. 
Charles immediately called on him like a loyal prince 
to return into captivity : but he laughed at the requisi- 
tion, and spent the summer in negotiations with Henry. 
Francis bound himself never to make peace with the 
Aug. emperor till full security were obtained for the liquida- 
8. tion of the debt due to die English king from Charles : 
and Henry engaged not to accept of such security, tiU 
the French princes should he freed from captivity for a 
ransom of one milUon of crowns. But here the king 
and his ministers thought it expedient to pause. Francis 
sought to make Henry a party in the war. But Wolsey, 
though he deemed it proper to keep alive the hopes of 
the French monarch, was at the same time too cautious 
to be drawn into any positive engagement on the part of 
his sovereign t. 

• Rvm. xiv. 129—133. 134—154. 

i SUit. Pap. i 170. 7. Rym. 185. 7- 9—193. In one of the eonrerenew 
in Spain, the emperor's chanoellor* speaking of the violation of the treaty 
of Mudritl, let (all the words " faisehuod and perfidv.** Francis com- 
plained of them to Henry as an insult to all crowned heads. The king 
*epli«Hi that the chancellor was the roost infamous of men ; and Wolsey, 
after a lung conference with him, advise<l that Francis should demand 

Cersonal satisfection of the emfieror, unless he disavowed the 1anf(u«geof 
is minister ; and promised that Henry himself would take up the qnarieU 
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That I might not interrupt the course of political 
events, I have hitherto abstained from noticing the re- 
ligious revolution, which had already occurred in Ger- 
many ; and which gradually new-modelled the clergy, 
subverted the established creed, and abolished the papal 
authority in several of the states of Europe. As in a 
few years it penetrated into this island, and produced 
the most important innovations in our religious polity, it 
cannot, though of foreign origin, be deemed foreign to 
the history of England ; nor will the reader be dis- 
pleased, if I have reserved for the conclusion of this 
chapter a more detailed account of the causes which led 
to its commencement, and accelerated its progress. 

It is well known that the primitive church visited 
with peculiar severity the more flagrant violations of 
the divine law ; and that such punishments were occa- 
sionally mitigated by the ** indulgence " of the bishops, 
vho, in favour of particular penitents, were accustomed 
to abridge the austerities enjoined by the canons, Or to 
commute them for works of charity, and exercises of 
piety. When Urban II. in the council of Clermont 
called upon the Christian nations to emancipate Jerusa- 
lem from the yoke of the infidels, he offered to the 
adventurers a " plenary indulgence;" that is, he enacted 
that all who, having confessed their sins with true re- 
pentance of heart, might engage in the expedition, 
should be exempted, in consequence of the labours and 
clangers to which they voluntarily exposed themselves, 
from the canonical penances to which they were other- 
wise liable*. Two centuries later, in the council of 
Lyons, the same indulgence was extended to those who, 
unable to join the crusade in person, should by volun- 
tary donations contribute to its success t. From that 
period indulgences began to be multiplied. As often as 
money was required for any object really or apparently 

^ oDvthiair iihculd prevent Francis from meeting his adversary. Le 
Grand, iii. 59. 63. P4. 
* (^oc. ClHremont, can. 2. i Cone. Lngdun. 1. cap. xvii. 
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connected with the interests of religion, they were offered 
to the people ; and, as men give with less reluctance, 
when they are left to their own option, than when they 
are compelled by force, the expedient generally sue- 
oeeded. But abuses of two kinds grew out of the prac- 
tice. 1^. The money was frequently diverted from ill 
original destination, and found its way into the private 
coffers of the pontiff, or into the treasuries of the secular 
princes *, 2°. The office of collecting the contributions 
was committed to inferior agents called questors ; whose 
interest it was, as they received a per-centage on the 
amount, to exaggerate the advantages of the indulgenoci 
and to impose on the simplicity and credulity of the 
people. It is indeed true that, to prevent such abuses, 
severe constitutions had been enacted by several popes r. 
but these laws were either not enforced, or had fallen 
into disuse ; and those who bewailed the evil, saw little 
hope of a remedy from pontiffs, who seemed to have for- 
gotten their spiritual character, in their ardour to free 
Italy from the dominion of strangers, and to a^^randise 
at the same time their respective families. 

Among the different projects which occupied the rest- 
less mind of Julius II., was that of erecting a temple 
worthy of the capital of the Christian world, of enormous 
dimensions and unrivalled magnificence. To raise 
money for this purpose, he had published an indulgence 
in Poland and France ; which his successor Leo X. had 
with the same view extended to the northern provinces 
of Germany %. The papal commission was directed to 
Albert, elector of Mentz, and archbishop of Magde- 
burg; and that prelate employed as his delegate Tetxel, 

* Thai about six years before the rise of Luther, an indulgence had 
been preached in Saxouy, to raise money for the war against the Turks. 
But tne whole sum was aivided betw««ii the emperor aud the elector, who 
afterwartls patrttnised Luther. As some reparation, he gave HW florins to 
the chun h of Witlemberg. Schmidt, 1. viii. c. 3. 

\ Cerius mihi videbar me habiturum {tatrouum papam ... qui in suis 
dccretia clunssime damunt quaestorum inimodesiiam. Luth. Op. I Vrdet 

I PaDaviciuo, i. 6S. That he had assigned, as is often said, a portion of 
the profits to his sister Madtialena, is shown to Ije lalbeb\ failavicino, &C 
Even Luther says the money was ad fabricam Sancii Petri. Op.i. i. 11. 
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a dominican friar, who had already executed the aame 
office under the Teutonic knights. The brethren of 
Tetzel rapidly spiiead themselves over Saxony* some, 
not content with their sermons from the pulpit, offered 
indulgences in the streets and markets, in taverns and 
private houses ; they even taught, if we may credit the 
interested declamation of their adversary, that eveiy 
oontributor, if he paid on his own account, infallibly 
opened to himself the gates of heaven ; if on account of 
the dead, instantly liberated a soul from the {urison of 
purgatory*. 

The origin of the revolution which followed may, with 
probability, be attributed to the counsels of Stanpitz, 
Ticar of the friars of St. Augustine. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that he was actuated by a spirit of oppo- 
sition to the dominicans, whether that opposition 
sprang frorBL any previous rivalry between the two insti- 
tutes, or frYNU resentment, that the lucrative office of 
ooUecting the contributions had been bestowed on Tetzel 
instead of himself t. For his ostensible agent he se- 
lected a young friar of his own order, Martin Luther, a 
man of an ardent mind, of unimpeached morals, and of 
strong prejudices against the court of Rome. When 
Frederic, elector of Saxony, founded the university of 1508. 
Wittemberg, Luther had obtained a professorship at the 
recommendation of Stanpitz, and soon attracted notice 
by the peculiar boldness of his assertions, and his con- 
stant preference of the opinions of Plato to the doctrines 
of Aristotle. He was now in his thirty-fifth year, vain 

* Luther, L 1. 157. — Erasmus says, de indulgeDtiis sio loquebantur 
vt Dec idiotsB tene posseat . . . Hec, opinor, moreriint animiim Latheri, 
Hi primum auderet se qilorandam intdlerabili impudentin opponere. £p. 
ad Alb. Max. Archiep. p. 422. 

f Cumuare the letter of Luther to Stanpitz, with that of Staupits to 
SpalatiQ. Luth. Oper. L 64. 3S3. Pallav. 1 82. Spondsn. ad ann. 1517. 
Toat tile ufBce was taken from the Augustiaianit and given tu the Domini, 
cans, is not trup. It had before been exfeuti*d by the latter, and th* 
friars minors. Pallav. 1. 52. 57. But many attributed the controversy to 
fiif jealousy between the two orders, as Leo hiniseif (Bandello, par. iiL 
Bovel. 2a) Valdes (apad Pet. Mart. 880 ), and Cuchlaous (apod Raynalit, 
tiiL p. 23f . 
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of his talents for disputation, and fearless of opposition ; 
and eagerly undertook the task assigned to him by the 
zeal or the envy of his superior*. His first essay was 
the composition of ninety-five short theses on the nature 
of indulgences and the errors of the questors ; which he 
enclosed in a letter to the archbishop, with a significant 
hint, that unless he interposed to remedy the abuse, 
some orthodox writer would reluctantly come forward 
to expose the falsehood of the doctrines publicly taught 
.517. under the sanction of his authority. But his ardour in 
Oct the cause did not allow him to wait for the answer of the 
^^» prelate. The same day or the next morning he affixed 
his theses to, the great door of the church of Wittem- 
berg ; then maintained them publicly from the pulpit ; 
and afterwards dispersed them in printed copies through 
the chief cities of Grermany. These celebrated proposi- 
tions had been selected with much care and ingenuity. 
Though in most points they receded from the more com- 
mon opinions, there were few among them which could 
not claim the patronage of some orthodox writer ; and 
for greater security they were brought forward not as 
incontestible doctrines, but as mere doubts, which had 
suggested themselves to the mind of the professor, and 
which he submitted to discussion for the sole purpose of 
discovering and establishing the truth. They moreover 
possessed another recommendation to popularity ; they 
were seasoned with bold and repeated sarcasms against 
the insatiate rapacity of the court of Rome, and the per- 
sonal avarice of the collectors 'h 
The dominican friars were alarmed and exasperated at 

* Lather in his letter to the po]^ attribnti>d his opposition to zeal, or the 
warmth of youth : pro zelo Christi sicuti milii viilebar, aut. si ita placet, pro 
juTenili calore, quo urebar. Luth. i. 63. 

f Amore et studio elucidanda veritatts haec subscripta themnta disputa- 
bnntur Wittemberg», praesidente R. P. Martino Luthero. Krpmitano Au- 
gustano artium et S. Theologiae Mai^istro. ejusdem ibi<leni ordinario lee- 
tore. Jmth. Op. i. 2 Wli«^, ver examines these propositions, or the dispate 
to which Uiey gat ■ < inii, will plainly wv. that no tliviues taught, an they 
are sometimes su^|>osed to have done, thtit indulgences " i»-ere remissions 
*' of sin, on paymeut of a sum of money, acomlinK to a fixed table of rates,** 
much less tuat they were " remissions' of sin not yet committed.'* 
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the opposition of Luther. They refuted his theses with 
warmth, and were answered by him with greater 
warmth. The controversy soon attracted public no- 
tice throughout Germany, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Some hailed the attempt of Luther as the pre- 
lude to a reformation of abuses ; many began to tremble 
for the unity of the church ; and others amused them- 
selves with observing the arts and the vehemence of the 
contending parties. In the latter class, if credit be due 
to the novelist Bandello, we must place Leo himself, 
who admired the talents of Martin, and is said to have 
viewed with indifference the rise of the quarrel between 
him and his opponents *. 

Luther, however, aware that he had given cause of 
offence, and apprehensive of the resentment of the pontiff, 
thought it prudent to address to him a most submissive 
letter, concluding with these words : " Wherefore, most 
" holy father, I throw myself prostrate at your feet 
'* with all that I have or am. My life and death are in 
" your hands. Call or recall me, approve or condemn 
" me as you please. I shall acknowledge your voice as 
" the voice of Christ, who presides and speaks in your 
" person t." He may have been sincere in these pro- 
fessions; but they were only the passing effusions of 
the moment. The new apostle soon reverted to his 
former course, extending his researches from indul- 
gences to other articles of the established creed, and 
displaying a marked partiality for such opinions as were 
most calculated to shock the feelings and confound the 
notions of men. At Heidelberg he maintained both in 
word and writing, that by the fall of Adam man has 
been deprived of the use of firee will ; that faith alone is 
sufficient for salvation ; and that the best of our 'actions 

* Che lira Martino aveva bellissimo ingegno, et cbe coteste eraao iavidie 
fratesche. fiandello, par. iii noveL 25. 

-t Qaare, beatUsime pater, prostratiun me pedibUB tusB beatitadiniff 
oflhro com omnibus qaae snm et habeo. Viviffcat oocide :^ TOca» revoca ; 
approba, xeproba, ut plucuerif. — Vocem tuam, vooem ChrUti in te praMt- 
dentis et loquentis agnoscam. Lnth. Op. L 66. 
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1518. are of their own nature grievous offences*. The auditor 
■^^S' of the papal court, the bishop of Ascoli, had already 
cited him to appear at Rome within sixty days : but, 
when he heard of Luther's conduct at Heidelberg, he 
pronounced him a heretic without waiting £»r the ex- 
piration of that term. Tommaso de Vio, commonly 
called cardinal Cajetan, the legate in Germany, was or^ 
•^^g* dered at the same time to summon the new preacher 
^* before his tribunal, and to absolve him if he showed 
signs of repentance, but otherwise to keep him in safe 
custody till instructions should arrive frckm Romet. 

Luther now began to betray symptoms of terror. He 
petitioned that his cause might be heard in Grermany 
and not at Rome ; he procured a testimonial in favour 
of his morals and orthodoxy from the university of Wit- 
temberg ; and he earnestly solicited the elector to ante- 
date and sign a paper, containing a fictitious refusal of 
Sept. a passport, that the professor might exhibit it as a proof 
^^* of his willingness to obey the citation, had he not been 
prohibited by his sovereign}. But the sophisms, with 
which he laboured to justify the falsehood, did not 
satisfy the conscience of Frederic ; who, at the ccmclu- 
sion of the diet, compelled Luther to proceed to Augs- 
burg. Contrary to his expectations, he was received 
Oct. with kindness, almost with respect <}: but all his arti- 
^' fices to inveigle the cardinal into a verbal controversy 
were useless. Cajetan replied that he bad no commis- 
1^ sicm to dispute. As a friend he would admonish Luther 
to retract his errors ; as a father he was ready to receive 
15. a repentant son. At the dose of their third meeting, 
Cajetan, Staupitz the vicar, Ldntz, the confidential friend 
of Luther, aiud Urbano, the envoy from Montserrat, 

• 

•Lutli.Op,i.24— 27. 

i Luther complaioa that sentence had been pronottnced before the ex- 
piration of the sixty days ; but he seems to nave forgotten that in the 
mean while he had maintained other doctrines at Heidelberg, which had 
been abready declared heretical. To these Leo alludes in his letter. Und. 
1€L I Luth. Ep. i. 65. Apud Pallav. L 68. 

$ Susceptus fiii satis clementer. ac prope revexentias. Lath. Op. i 164^. 
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spent some hours in private consultation, and at length 
concluded an arrangement, \(^hich it was presumed 
" would put an end to the scandal, without compromise 
" ing the honour of the holy see, or the character of the 
" professor/' But the credulity of the cardinal was de- 
ceived by the insincerity of the opposite party. Though. 
Lintz returned to announce that the arrangement was 
satisfactory to Luther, though Luther himself wrote a Oct. 
letter expressing his regret for the offence which he had 17« 
given, promising to remain silent, if his enemies would 
permit him, and requesting that the points in dispute 
might be referred to the judgment of the pontiff ; yet a 
contrary resolution was soon afterwards taken; Staupitz 19- 
secretly departed from Augsburg in the evening ; and 
the professor followed the next morning, leaving a 
second letter for the cardinal, in which he refused to 20. 
ifiake any recantation, hut still avowed his readiness to 
submit to the decision of the holy see*. 

The partisans of Luther had awaited with anxiety the 
issue of the meeting : they hailed as a triumph his safe 
iuid speedy return to Wittemberg. Cajetan complained 
in vain of the deception which had been practised upon 
bim, and solicited the elector to send the refractory pro- 25. 
^r to Rome, or at least to banish him from bis terri- 
tories. Frederic replied, that justice forbad him to Dec 
punish before ccxiviction, and that his regard for the ®* 
university would not allow him to deprive Wittemberg 
of its brightest ornament. It has been thought that the 
last reason weighed more with the elector than he was 
willing to admit. That school of learning had been 
founded by his care and munificence ; he had esta- 
blished the laws by which it was governed; the pro- 
fessors were of his own choice ; and by the union of 
polite literature with the stndy of law, philosophy, and 

* We hare two aceoasts of the transactions at Angsbuig, one by 
^^r, who lalwaTS to jostify himself (Op. L 164w et seq.)* and another tay 
we cardinal in a letter of com]^laiut to the elector. Jactis his fundainratis, 
ema bene sperwem omnui, mthi. imo stbi, pexbelle iUuserunU Fmudn- 
'ttUttni Martim et sequaciuin conuailiani obslupaL Ibid. 173. 
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theolc^, it had already acquired a superiority over the 
more ancient universities. The novelties of Luther, in- 
stead of repelling, attracted students ; aud Frederic was 
proud of the man, whose reputation added to the pros- 
perity of his favourite estahlisdiment. In this disposition 
of mind he was easily led to helieve, that the opposition 
to the professor sprung not from any zeal for truth, but 
from resentment for the loss of those gains, which had 
formerly enriched his adversaries*. 
No7, By this time Leo had published a bull declaratory of 

^* the doctrine of the Roman church respecting indul- 
gences, the original subject of the controversy. Though 
it does not mention Luther by name, it is evidently 
pointed against his assertions. It teaches that the pope, 
as successor of St Peter, and the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, possesses the power of granting for reasonable 
causes certain indulgences in favour of such of the faith- 
fill as are in a state of grace, whether they be alive or 
dead, fbr the remission of the temporal punishment due 
on account of actual sin. This bull, which probably was 
issued in consequence of the arrangement concluded at 
Augsburg; probed the sincerity of Luther to the quick. 
He had promised to accept the decision of the pontiff, 
whether it approved or condemned his doctrine. That 
prelate had now spoken, and the decision was un&vour- 
able : but the professor, forgetful of his former protes- 
tations, instead of submitting, appealed by a fbrmal 

28. instrument, from the pope ill-informed, to a general 
oouncilt. 

* PelleretuT enim ineommodo nofltm nnivenitatis . . . Exceptis non- 
nnllis. qnorum rei private et atUitati pecuniariaB eraditiio ejus non pioficit, 
qui, ut propriae oommoditati oonsaleRot, Martino sese advenarios oppo- 
MxerunC tuo tamen^roposlto contra Martinum nondum probato. Op. i. 
169. It ia also observed by Valdez f Pet Mart. Bp. p. 381), that Frederic 
was the personal enemv of the aichmhop, and therelbre had finrbidden 
the produce of the indulgences to be forwiuded to him. Hence it was sos- 
peetod by many* and asserted by the duke of Brunswick, that Luther had 
been originally selected to oppose the indulgences by the ministers of 
Fiederie. The assertion is denied by Melancthon in the preboe of Luther's 
wboAm, torn. ii. p. 6. ' 

t RKpeetans» accepturusqne qiddqnid nve damnanti wn approbanti 
▼isum merit. Oct 18. Oper. i. IJQ, Yet it is plain that his many and 
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He had hitherto been checked in his career by his 
apprehensions of the emperor Maximilian : the timely 
but unexpected death of that prince added to his se- 
curity, and encouraged his confidence. During the va- 
cancy, his patron, the elector, exercised, as hereditary 
vicar, the imperial authority. Under his protection the 
Wittemberg professor continued to make discoveries; 
he plunged fearlessly into the fathomless abyss of grace, 
free-will, and predestination : as if he sought to per- 
petuate division, he invented new terms for nis doctrines, 
in opposition to those which had been consecrated by 
the use of ages ; and he evidently laboured to subvert 
the foundations of the existing church, that he might 
*aise another on its ruins. Nor will the project appear 
extravagant, if we consider the causes which concurred 
to give encouragement to his views, and to swell the 
number of his well-wishers. 

1°. There existed in Germany a very prevalent feel- 
•Dg of disaffection to the see of Rome. The violent con- 
tests between the popes and the emperors in former 
times had left a germ of discontent, which required but 
little aid to shoot into open hostility ; and the minds of 
men had of late years been embittered by fi'equent but 
useless complaints of the expedients devised by the papal 
court to fill its treasury at the expense of the natives. 

2°. The chief of the German prelates were at the 
same time secular princes ; and, as they had been pro- 
moted more on account of their birth than of their 
merit, they frequently seemed to merge their spiritual 
in their temporal character. Hence they neglected the 
episcopal functions : the clergy, almost free from restraint, 
became illiterate and immoral ; and the people, ceasing 

■tioDg asseverations of respect and obedience were feigned to ser\'e his pre- 
sent purpose. For at the same time he wrote from Augsburgh to Melanc< 
thoa: Italia est in Egypti tenebras palpabiles projecta; adeo ignorant 
omnes Christom et ea qae Christi sunt Hos tamen domidos et magistioe 
habemns fldei etmoram! Sic impletarira Dei super noe. Oct. 11. p. 
163L He afterwards apologised to his disciples for having used sucn 
lespeetfttl expressions, attributing them partly to civility, and partly to 
bis false persuasion of the papal sapreroacy. 

VOL. VI. H 
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to respect those whom they could not esteem, inveighed 
i^ainst the riches of the church, complained of the 
severity with which the clerical dues were exacted in 
the spiritual courts, and loudly called for the remofval of 
many real or imaginary grievances, which arose from 
the demands of the popes, and the exercise of the ejpisr 
copal jurisdiction, and which for years had been the 
subject of consultations, of r^nonstrances, and even of 
menaces. These attempts had indeed failed : but the 
success of Luther revived the hopes of the discontented ; 
and thousands ranged themselves under the banner ei 
the innovator, without any idea of trenching on the ancim&t 
faith, and led solely by the hope of reforming abuses*. 

3°. The recent invention of printing, by multiplying 
the copies of books and the number of readers, had 
given a new and extraordinary impulse to the powers 
and passions of men, who began to conceive that their 
ancestors had been kept not only in intellectual but also 
in civil thraldom. Wwks, descriptive of their rights, were 
circulated and read with avidity ; the op|Hression exer- 
cised by their rulers, and the redress of their grievances, 
became the ordinary topics of conversation; and the 
inferior nobles in each state laboured to emancipate 
themselves from the control of their princes, and to es- 
tablish their dependence on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a ferment ; and Luther converted the 
general feeling to his own purpose with admirable ad- 
dress. Thetf contended for civil, he for religious liberty. 
Both had a similar object in view ; both ought to sup- 

^^?.port each other. The titles which he gave to his works 
1^" aided his purpose. He wrote of "Christian Freedom," 

2^0*^^ and against the " Bondage of Babylon :" liberty was 
17. constantly in his mouth and in his writings; and he 
solemnly protested, that his only object was to free man- 
kind from the intd«rable despotism of the church of 

* VuHit e«i Luihef as etiftm p&eiiaiii* virU gwvibuset «ni4ttis aon pe»- 
■imoidoinuiwri; pUu«qiie Bihil ftpeetaw «llad i|aun ecclema refonuk* 
tioaem. Sur. Comment ad ann. 1517. 
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RoBie*. These arts wrought the desired effect; and, 
though at first few of the princes hecame proselytes, the 
great body of the German nobles applauded and 
seeonded his attempts. 

4^ Sinee the revival of letters^ there had arisen in 
Germany a numerous body of scholars, called humanists^ 
who devoted themselves to the study of the classics, and 
exereked an extensive sway over the public mind. The 
bitterest enmity had fi>r some years existed between 
them and the theologians ; and the opprobrious terms of 
" barbarian and infidel" were the appellations by which 
the combatants usually distinguished each other. But 
of all the theologians, the dominican friars were peculiar 
objects of hatred and ridicule to the humanists, because 
the former, as censors of books, frequently suppdressed or 
eonected the works of the latter. Hence these, almost 
vithottt exception, professed themselves the admirers of 
Luther, and enjoyed the distress to which the new 
preacher often reduced his antagpnists. As the humanists 
alone possessed the charms of style, their works in his 
&vour were generally read; while the writings of 
the theologians, composed in the uninviting language 
of the schools, were seldom perused, and still more 
rarely understood. Moreover, the press was entirely at 
their command ; and we are assured that it was with 
difficulty the opponents of Luther could find a printer 
to publish their workst. Even the great scholars, who 
were cherished by the patronage of Leo, remained for 
years indifferent spectators of the dispute ; nor was it till 
experience had convinced them of their own imprudence, 
that they condescended to engage in the contest, when it 
was too late to arrest the progress of their adversary. 

Lastly, the politicians at Rome accused the tardiness 
ttod irresolution of Leo himself, who for two years had 
ftuffiered the innovator to brave the papal authority, 

• Lath. Op. L 387.11. 259. 

i Erasmi, £p. p. 128. 334. 350. 643. 774. Cochloeas, de Act. et Scripw 
Uaieri,e.ui. Pallav. i. ISO, ISi. 

h2 
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without taking any decisive step to punish his presump- 
tion. Even after the departure of Cajetan, when all 
hopes of an accommodation had vanished, the pope. 
whether he listened to the timidity of his temper, or 
thought that the storm might he allayed hy gentleness, 
commissioned Miltitz, a Saxon nohleman, to bring 
Luther back to his duty by persuasion and promises. 
Miltitz exhorted and advised: but his arguments seemed 
to confirm the obstinacy of the friar ; and the frequency 
of their convivial meetings provoked a suspicion that tbe 
envoy betrayed the trust which had been reposed in him 
by the pontiff. At length, by orders from Rome, he sum- 
moned the superiors of the augustinian friars to reclaim 
or coerce their disobedient brother ; and Luther pretend- 
ing to yield to their remonstrances, wrote a long letter 
to the pontiff. Never perhaps was there a more sarcastic 

April or more insulting composition. Affecting to commise- 
^* rate the condition of Leo, whom he describes as seated 
in the midst of the abominations of Babylon, he takes 
occasion to hurl in his &ce every irritating charge, 
whether founded or unfounded, that had ever been in- 
vented by the enemies of the holy see*. After this de- 
fiance, to temporise had been to confess weakness ; and 
Leo published a bull in which he stigmatised forty-one 
propositions as false, scandalous, or heretical ; asserted 
that these propositions were contained in the works 
lately written by Luther ; allowed him sixty days to re- 
tract his errors ; and pronounced him excommunicate, if 
he continued obstinate after the expiration of that term. 
But success and impunity had taught the refiirmer to 
deride the authority before which he had formerly 
trembled. He appealed frokn " the impious judge, the 

Not. " apostate* the antichrist, the blasphemer of the di- 
17. «Yine word," to the more equitable decision of a ge- 
neral council ; and having called an assembly of the in- 
habitants of Wittemberg, led them to a fimeral pile, 

Dm. erected without the walls, and with much solemnity 
^0* cast into the flames the books of the canon law, the 

• Luth. Op. i. 385. 
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works of Eccius and Emser, his chief antagonists, and 
the bull of pope Leo against himself, exclaiming in a 
tone of fanaticism, ** Because ye have troubled the holy 
of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with everlasting fire*/' 

War was now openly declared ; and each party la- 
boured to secure the friendship of the new emperor. 
The elector Frederic, to whom that prince lay under the 
greatest obligations, exerted all his influence in favour 
of his friend ; and Luther himself, to alienate the inex- 
perienced mind of Charles from the see of Rome, ad- 
dressed to him an historical treatise, in which he artfully 
exaggerated the many injuries which the different pon- 
tiffs had inflicted on the empire, and exhorted him to 
vindicate the honour of the imperial crown from the 
usurpations of a foreign priest. Erasmus, the leader of 
the humai;ists, was employed to sound and prepare the 
emperor's advisers; and Hutten by successive satires 
and caricatures was careful to entertain and quicken the 
ferment in the public mind. On the other side LeolS21* 
sent to the court, as nuncio for religious matters, Giro- 
lamo Aleandri, prefect of the Vatican library, a minister 
of eminent talents, and indefatigable industry. Threats, 
and insults, and violence were employed in vain to deter 
him from the performance of his duty. He followed 
Charles to the diet at Worms, observed to the princes that 
they were deceived, if they thought the present a mere con- 
test for jurisdiction and privileges, read from the works 
of Luther the most objectionable passages, and showed 
that they were contrary to the decisions of the council of 
Constance ; a council held in the highest veneration by 
the national partiality of the Germanst. This speech 
made a deep and powerful impression : but the reformer 
vas preserved from immediate condemnation by the ad- 
dress of his patron the elector, who moved that he 
might be examined in person, not as to the truth or 
falsehood of his doctrine, but as to the fact of his being 
^e real author of the works published under his name. 

* Lttth. Op. i. 316. 320. 423. Sleidan. 15. 93. SS. Argeutor. li)5i>. 
t PallaT. i. 124-157. 
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Apr. At his first appearance he ackoowledged the passages 
^^' objected to him, but was not prepared to say whether 
he still maintained the same doctrines. At his second, 
he first employed evasions, then burst into in- 
temperate sallies against his polemical adversaries and 
the court of Rome, and at last retired within his fa- 
vourite asylum, the assertion that conscience ferbade 
him to retract, till he were convinced that his opinieQ 
was contrary to the word of God. Charles eyed him 
with eagerness during the conference : there was some- 
thing in the cast of his features, and the vehemence of 
his manner, which created a strong prejudice against 
him ; and the young emperor, turning to his confidants, 
whispered, " that such a man would never seduce him 
" from the &ith of his fathers.'* 

During some days attempts were made to mollify the 

Apr. obstinacy of Luther : at length he was ordered to quit 
26* the city under a safe-conduct for the space of three 

Jity weeks; and after some delay a decree was published 

. 26. against him, ordering the seizure of his person, forbid- 
ding any prince to harbour or protect him, and prohibit- 
ing the publication of writings on doctrinal matters 
without the previous appreciation of the ordinary. But 
the reformer had already provided fi>r his own security. 
On the third day after his departure from Worms he 
returned the safe-conduct to the imperial messenger at 
Friedberg, and proceeded to Eisenach under the pro- 
tection of a party of his own friends on horseback. 
There he dismissed the greater number, and at the en- 
trance of the Thuringian forest near Altenstein ordered 
the remainder to go before, and prepare lodgings. In a 
few minutes two ncdilemen in the confidence of the 
elector, rode up to the carriage in masks, took him out, 
as it were by f<H:ce, disguised him as a soldier, and led 
him on horseback to Wartburg, a solitary castle situate 
at a distance in the mountains. The x^ace of his con- 
cealment was kept a profound secret both from his 
fHends and his enemies : but he continued to animate 
the former by his writings ; while the latter found them- 
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selves repeatedly assailed by their indefatigable but in- 
visible adversary*. 

Detailed accounts of all these transactions had been 
eaiefully transmitted to England by the royal agents. 
Wolsey, by his office of legate, was bound to oppose the 
new ^k)ctrines; and Henry, who had applied to the 
school divinity, attributed their diffusion in Germany to 
the supine ignorance of the native princes. By a letter 
to Cheuies he had already evinced his hostility to doc- 
trinal Innovation : but it was deemed prudent to ab- 
stain from any public declaration till the future decision 
of the diet could be conjectured with some degree of 
certainty. Then the legate, attended by the other pre- ^^f 
lates, and the papal and imperial ambassadors, pro- ^^* 
ceeded to St. Paul's ; the bishop of Rochester preached 
from the cross ; and the works of Luther, condemned 
by the pontiff, were burnt in the presence of the multi* 
tudet. Ever since the middle of the last reign classical 
learning had become the ^vourite pursuit of the Eng- 
lish scholars, who naturally leagued with their brother 
humanists on the continent, and read with ei^ernesa 
the writings, if they did not adopt the opinions, of the 
reformer and his disciples. But the cardinal now ordered ' 
every obnoxious publication to be delivered up within ^^ 
SI fortnight, and commissioned the bishops to punish 
the refractory with the sentence of excommunication J. 
Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against 
the German ; nor did Wolsey discourage the attempt, 
under the idea that pride no less than conviction would 
afterwards bind the royal polemic to the support of the 
ancient creed. That the treatise in defence of the seven 
sacraments, which the king published, was his own com- 
position, is forcibly asserted by himself; that it was 
planned, revised and improved by the superior judg- 
ment of the cardinal and the bishop of Rochester, was 

• LuUi. Op. ii. 4i 1-416. SleiA 27-29. 3L l>*llav. i. 1 52—171 . Ray- 
n«ld. vHL 321. ' 

t VitoU. B. 4. p. 9. X WUk. Con. iii. 690. 
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the opinion of the puhlic *. Clarke, dean of Windsor, 
carried the royal production to Rome, and in a full con- 
sistory submitted it to the inspection and approbation of 

Oct the pontiff, with an assurance, that as his master had 
^ refuted the errors of Luther with his pen, so was be 
ready to oppose the disciples of the heresiarch with his 
sword, and to array against them the whole strength of 
his kingdom. Clement accepted the present with 
many expressions of admiration and gratitude: but 
Henry looked for something more pleasing to his vanity 
than mere acknowledgments. The kings of France had 
long been distinguished by the appellation of "most 
"Christian," those of Spain by that of "Catholic" 
When Louis XII. set up the schismatical synod of Pisa, 
it was contended that he had forfeited his right to the 
former of these titles ; and Julius II. transferred it to 
Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer 
should be kept secret till the services of the king might 
justify in the eyes of men the partiality of the ponti£ 
After the victory at Guinegate, Henry demanded the 
publication of the grant: but Julius was dead; Leo 
declared himself ignorant of the transaction ; and means 
were found to pacify the king with the promise of some 
other, but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey had lately 
recalled the subject to the attention of the papal court ; 

June and Clarke, when he presented the king's work, de- 

10. manded for him the title of "defender of the fiuth.** 

This new denomination experienced some opposition: 

Oct but it could not be refused with decency ; and Leo con- 

IL ferred it by a formal bull on Henry, who procured » 
confirmation of the grant from the successor of LeL, 
Clement Vnt. 



* Sir Thomas More confirms this opinion by saying, that ** by his jpwe't 
** appointment, and consent of the makers of the same, he was only a sorter 
" out and placer of the principal matters therein contained.** See a note 
on this subject by Mr. Bmce, Arch. xxiv. 67. 

f See Assertio septem Saeramentomm adversus Martinnm Lntherum. 
edita ab ioTictissimo Anglias et Francin rege. et domino Hibemi*. Hen* 
rico ejus nominis octava It was pnblished in London, 15S1 ; Antwerp^ 
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Whatever knowledge the German reformer might 1522. 
possess of the doctrines, his writings displayed little of Julj 
the mild spirit of the gospel. In his answer to the king ^^* 
of England the intemperance of his declamation scan- 
dalised his friends, while it gave joy to his enemies. 
To the king he allotted no other praise than that of 
writing in elegant language; in all other respects he 
was a fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar*. 
Henry complained to Luther's patron the elector : the 
German princes considered the work as an insult to 
crowned heads ; and at the earnest entreaty of Chris- 
tian, king of Denmark, Luther condescended to write an 
apology. In it he supposes that the " defence of the 
"seven sacraments" had been ialsely attributed to 
Henry ; offers to acknowledge his error, and to publish 
a book in the king's praise ; paints in seductive colours 1525b 
the purity and holiness of his own doctrine ; and takes Sept 
occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, L 
and against that bane of England, the cardinal of 
Ywk t. Such an apology was not likely to appease the 
mind of Henry, who was proud of his work, and attached 
to his minister ; and the assertion that the king began 
to favour the new gospel, provoked him to publish a 

1383} ud Rome, 1543. And for the king's title. Pallavicino. 177. and 
Syner, ziiL756. xiv. 13. It should be observed, that in neither of the buUs 
is tliere any grant of inheritance. The title belun|;ed to the king person- 
ally, not to his successors. Tibi perpetnum et proprium. Ibid. But 
Henry retained it after his separation from the communion of Rome, and 
in 1543 it was annexed to the erown by act of parliament, ^ Hen. VIII, 
3. Thus it became hereditable by his successors; and I observe that it 
vas retained even by Philip and Mary, though the statute itself had been 
repealed. 

* Lntli. Opi ii. 517—534 Melancthon was ashamed of the violence of 
Luther's writings. Qupm quidem virum ego seliorem esse judioo, quam 
Qoalis videtur facienti d*eo judicium ex illis violentis scriptionibus ipsius. 
Ep. ad Camer. p. 90. Sir Thomas More wrote an answer to Luther, under 
the fictitious name of William Ross. Eruditissimi viri Gulielmi Rossel opus 
clegans, doctum. festivum, &c. In it he endeavours to equal the abuse of 
the reformer : while Fisher, bishop of Rochester, in a more arKumentative 
■tyie, andertook the defence of the king in his work, entitled Defeosio as> 
sprtiottiim regis Angliac de fide Catholica adversus Lutheri captivitatem 
Babylonieam. 

i It is printed at the end of the Paris edition of the king's work, 1569^ p. 
lOi. Luther terms the cardinal illud monstrum et publicmm odium Deiol 
homiBum, pestis iUa regni tuL Op. ii. 517 — ^3^ 
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severe but dignified answer. In it he openly avows him- 
self to be the author of the tract printed with his name, 
and expresses his esteem for Wolsey, whom he always 
loved, but whom he shall now love much more, since he 
has been honoured with the abuse of one, who never 
spared exalted worth either in the living or the dead. 
He then ai^ues that, if the tree may be known by its 
finits, the pride and passion, the lost and debauchery 
of the new apostle, prove that he had r^Deived no com- 
mission from God; and concludes with maintaining 
that the favourite doctrines of lus antagonist, respecting 
the sufficiency of foith and the non-existence of finee 
will, were subversive of all morality, and repugnant to 
the first principles of religion*. The publication of this 
letter rekindled the anger, and exasperated the venom 
of the reformer. He announced his regret that he had 
descended to the meanness of making an apology ; and 
condemned his own folly in supposing "that virtue 
could exist in a court, or that Christ might be found 
in a place where Satan reigned." But thenceforth let 
his enemies tremble. He would no more attempt to 
aUure them by mildness, but would apply the merited 
lash to their backs t. 

The edict of Worms had become a dead letter at the 
expiration of a few months ; and Luther, returning to 
Wittemberg, had published his Grerman translation of 
the Scriptures. It was preposterous to imagine that 
from the perusal of the sacred volumes the common 
people could be enabled to decide those questions which 
divided the most learned: but the present flattered 
their pride ; they felt their obligations to the man, who 
had rendered them the judges of their own belief; and 
when they did not understand his arguments, were still 
convinced by the attraction of novelty, the promise of 

* Op. ii. 104 — 130. The invective against Lather's anion with Catiw- 
rine Buren, a nan. is written with an elegance and eloqoeaee far beysad 
the powers of Henry, p. LIO. I know not wko was the real avtbor. 

t Sleadan, 43. 67, GS. Raynald, viii . 486. CoUier. iL Rcoonla. p. 3. 
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fFeedom, and the hope of sharing in the spoils of the 
church'*'. The increase of new teachers kept equal 
pace with the increase of new religionists. The country 
curate, who was unknown beyond the precincts of his 
Tillage, the friar who had hitJierto v^etated in the ob- 
scurity of his convent, saw the way to riches and cele- 
brity suddraily opened befon them. They had only t» 
ascend their pulpits, to display the liew light, whidi 
had lately burst upon them, to declaim against the 
wealth of the clergy and the tyranny of the popes, and 
they were immediately followed by crowds of disciples, 
whose gratitude supplied their wants, and whose appro- 
bation secured to them importance in the new church. 
But these teachers soon discovered that they had as 
good a claim to infallibility as Luther ; they began to 
dispute many of his doctrines, and to reform the re- 
former himself. Zwinglius declared against him in 
Switzerland, and severed from his empire the four 
cities of Strasburg, Lindau, Constance, and Memmin* 
gen. Muncer, driven from Saxony, erected his ho^e 
standard at Mulhausen in Thuringia. He taught the 
natural equality of men, the right of each to his share 
in the common property o*f all, the abolition of every 
authority not founded on the gospel, and th^ formation 
of a new kingdom upon earth, to consist entirely of the 
saints. The peasants, allured by his doctrines, were 
soon in arms, and the princes of the empire began to 

* Gennanj at this period abounded with military adventurers. As the 
institution of standing armies was yet in its infancy, when anv prince be- 
;;aD a war, he sent to nire soldiers in Germany or Switzerland, and these 
at the end of their engagement, which seldom lasted more than six months, 
returned home to live on the plunder which they had made, till they should 
receive another offer of service. It was observed that most of these, both 
officers and men, attached themselves to Luther. But the most celebrated 
wu Sickingen, of an aneient family situated near the Rhine. He not only 
invited the reformer to live with him, but promised to protect him against 
thp whole world. Under pretext of a commission from Charles, he levied 
10,000 foot and SOOO horse, overran the electorate of Treves, and laid siege 
to the city. His object was to employ the religious feelings of his troops, 
in forming a principality for himself out of the ecclesiastical electorates. 
But the G«>rman princes, aware of his Hmbition, combined against him, 
and mode him prisoner. Hleid. 36. Schmidt, 1. viii. c. ^. 
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tremble for their political existence. Luther was over- 
whelmed with reproaches: the evil, it was said, had 
sprung from the tendency of his doctrines ; and, to 
justify himself, he declared that Muncer was inspired 
and aided by the devil, and that the only remedy was to 
extirpate with fire and sword both the teacher and his 
disciples. After many a bloody field in different parts 
of the empire, the Catholics and Lutherans by their 
united efforts suppressed the insurrection*. But the 
moment the common enemy was removed, their mutual 
diffidence revived ; the catholic princes requested the 
presence of the emperor to protect them from the ma- 
chinations of their enemies ; and the protestant princes 
concluded at Torgau a league for their common defence. 
It was afterwards strengthened by the accession of new 
members ; and in the course of a few pages we shall see 
this confederacy, avowedly formed to support and pro- 
pagate the new doctrines, in active correspondence 
with the king of England, the enemy of religious inno- 
vation, and the defender of the orthodox faith. 

•Skid. 84. 
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CHAP. III. 

Anne Boleyn — Origin of the divorce — Negociations with the pontiff-" 
Sweating sickness— ArriTal of cardinal Campeggio— Dekiys and Ex- 
pedients — Legatine court — Departure of Campeggio — Disgrace and 
dpath of Wolsey — Power of Anne Boleyn— The new minutry— Rise of 
Cromwell— Concessions extorted fhnn the clergy — The king marries 
Anne Boleyn — Cranmer made archbishop of Canterbury— He pro 
nonnces a divorce between Henry and Catherine— The king assume 
the title of head of the church— New treasons created — Executions- - 
Papal bull against Henry. 

When Henry married the princess Catherine she ^fas 
in her twenty-sixth year. The graces of her pe/son 
derived additional lustre from the amiable qualit'es of 
her heart ; and the propriety of her conduct, during a 
long period of trial and suspense, had deserved and ob- 
tained the applause of the whole court. She bore him 
three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in their 
infancy, except the princess Mary, who survived both 
her parents, and afterwards ascended the throne*. For 
several years the king boasted of his happiness in pos- 
sessing so accomplished and virtuous a consort t: but 
Catherine was older than her husband, and subject to 
frequent infirmities; the ardour of his attachment 
gradually evaporated; and at last his inconstancy or 
superstition attributed to the curse of Heaven the death 
of her children, and her subsequent miscarriages. Yet 
even while she suffered from his bad usage, he was com- 
pelled to admire the meekness with which she bore her 
afflictions, and the constancy with which she maintained 
ber rights. The queen had lost his heart : she never 
forfeited his esteem. 

* Notwithstanding the prohibition of Burnet, I believe that Catherine 
bad five children, on the authority of Sanders (p. 5. CoL Agrip. 1610), 
ooofinned by the testimony of Mason (De Minist. Ang. p. 147)* and of car- 
^a1 Pble ; Liberos plures ex «a suscepit. Si vero reliqui deoesserint> at 
Qoam reliquit. Poll Apol. ad Car. V. C«s. p. 163. See note (A) at the 
nd of the volume. 

t Qoam sic hiiUo regni amavit, ut nemo fir erga carissimam oonjugom 
Aajorem ostenderit amorem. Ibid. See also chap. L not. S. 
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As long as he was attached to Catherine, he was care- 
ful to confine his passions within the bounds of public 
decency ; and, though he might indulge in occasional 
amours, he refrained from open and scandalous excesses. 
The first of the royal mistresses, whose name has been 
preserved in histmry, was Elizabeth, the daughter of sir 
John Blount, and relict of sir Gilbert Tailbois. By 
her he had a son, named in baptism Henry Fitzroy, 
whom he successively raised to the titles and oflSces of 
earl of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, admiral of Eng- 
land, warden of the Scottish marches, and lieutenant of 
Ireland. His excessive partiality to the boy provoked 
a suspicion that he intended to name him his successor, 
to the prejudice of his legitimate daughter : but, to the 
grief and disappointment of the father, the young Fitz- 
1536. ^y ^^^ ^ London, before he had completed his eigh- 
July teenth year *. To Elizabeth Tailbois succeeded in the 
^^- king's afiections Mary Boleyn, whose &kther, sir Thomas 
Boleyn, was sprung from a lord mayor of London, and 
whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas duke 
Norfolk. She retained for some time her empire over 
the fickle heart of her lover t: but Henry at length 
treated her as he had treated so maay others ; and his 
desertion of Mary furnished, at a subsequent p^od, a 
useful lesson to her younger sister, the gay and accom- 
plished Anne Boleyn ![. 
There are circumstances in the history of Anne, whidi 



* Sandfbcd, 496. Giovaimi Jooceliino, whom the long btd iatradvccd 
to the Yonag Fitzroy, says of him, April 11, 1530, E belissimo e cosUima- 
tiesimo et anche IHerafo figliola Apud Le Grand, iiL 415. 

t The xeluctaace of Burnet to acknowledge Bfary as one of the kiiig*i 
mistresses, mast yield to the repeated assertions of Pole, in his ydnie 
letter te Henry, written in lfii3Sk Didicerat (Anne B<rfeytt>, epinor. n 
nalla alia ex re, vel sororis bum exeraplo, quam cito t« concabwaKam t«a- 
mm satietas caperet.— Soror ejus est, quam ta violasti primum. etdit 
postea concubine loco apud te habuisti. — ^Ab eodem pontifioe ma^a n 
contendebas, ut tibi liceret duoere sororem ejus, qun ooncubiua tna fuisset 
PoL 1 Ixxvi Ixxvii. 

t There is» however, raasoo to believe that he provided a hatband fat. 
Itfar^ Boleyn. At her marriage with William Carey of the privy chamber* 
the king honoured the ceiemony with his presence, and made his offertoi; 
at the altar. *< Item for the king's offring opon Saturday (31st J<id;^ 
1520-31) at the marriage of M. Care and Mare Bullayn, vi. 9. viiL d. 
See extract from the Hoosehold book in Sir Frederic Madden's privy pane 
expeuses of Queen Mary, App. p. 98S. The date is of importance. 
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show that from her childhood she )iad been the peculiar 
object of the n^al favour. At the early age of seven 
she was appointed maid of honour to Mary, the king's 
sister, who had lately been contracted to Louis XII*. 1514. 
She accompanied her royal mistress to France; and l^^^« 
an honourable distinction was excepted from the order 
vhich compelled the other female attendants of the new 
qoeen to return to Bi^landt- The reader is aware that 
vithin the course of a few months Mary became queen 
of France, a widow, and then wife of the duke of Suf- 
folk : but, when she revisited her own country, she left 
her English maid behind her, under the protection of 
Claade, the queen of Francis I., in whose family Anne 
vas suffered to remain during the nest seven years. A 
little, however, before the declaration of war between 
the two kingdoms, she was recalled to England, where 1522i 
Henry allotted to her the same situation in the court of 
Catherine, which she had previously held in that of 
Claade %. Her French education gave her a superiority 
over her companions ; she played, and danced, and sang 

* She wu born in 1507. See Camden's Elnabekh by Heane, p. 2. nodi 
FRface, p. xvii. 

t PiddlBs, SS3. I eoBceWe that the extraordinary distinctien shown to 
Anne Boleyn whfle a ehild, gave rise to the tale that she was in reality 
Henry's own daughter by lady Boleya. It was published by Sanders m 
1583 on the authority of Rastal : and an attempt to refiite it was madie in 
tbe Aolt'Sandems, printed at Cambridge in 1593. Burnet in his histoiy 
of the Reformation transcribed tiw arguments in the Anti-Sanderus ; and 
Lc Giand in his Defense de Sailers, without maintaining the tratii of the 
hypothesis, nnderiooli to repel the observations of Burnet Probably the 
wst niiitation of the tale, as cardinal Quirini has observed, (Poll Ep^ torn. 
^ P> 1370 is to be found in the silence of Fble, who would oertainly have 
■entioDed it, if it had been known in his time. 

t Caven^h (36S) says that she returned after the deafli of Clande^ 
vhieh hsppened on SOtn Jnly. 1524. Spelman (p. 9) makes her remain in 
the family of the dudiess of AlenQon, who quitted France in September, 
15SS, and was married to the nominal king of Navarre in 1587* it is plain 
that neidier of these dates can be correct. Herbert assures us (and 
ffP^s for the assertion to " our reeordB**\ that she returned to England 
in laSi, '•at the same time when our stuoents at Paris were remanded.* 
ip- 46 and 1S2). Fiddes informs us that Francis complained to the Englisk 
ambassador that " the English scholars and the daughter of sir Thomas 
'' Boleyn should return home'* (p. 268). The cause of her recaU appears 
ui the State papers. 

I^nd Surrey, to put an end to tne dispute between the Butlers and the 
Boleyns, had suggested to Henry that me son of sir Piers Butler shoiddl 
BULiry the daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn (St Pap. ii, 97)l The plan 
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with more grace than any other lady at court ; and the 
gaiety of her conversation, with the vivacity of her dis- 
position, attracted a crowd of admirers. Among them 
1523. were Percy, son to the earl of Northumherland, and, 
unknown to Percy, even Henry himself. The young 
nobleman made her an offer of marriage. But though 
he concealed his secret from the knowledge of his 
father, and of Wolsey, in whose household he was em- 
ployed, he could not elude the penetration or the jealousy 
of the king. The cardinal was ordered to separate the 
lovers; and Northumberland having severely chided 
the presumption of his son, compelled him to marry 
Mary, a daughter of the earl of Shrewsbury*. This 
was perhaps the first hint which Anne received of the 
iinpression that she had made on the king's heart : a 
valuable present of jewels revealed to her more fully 
1525. the influence of her charmst, to which she might also 
June attribute the elevation of her father to the rank of vis- 
*^' count Rochford. When, however, Henry ventured to 
disclose to her his real object, she indignantly replied, 
that though she might be happy to be his wife, she 
would never condescend to become his mistress^. 

was approved by Henry after some hesitation ; and the cardinal by his 
Older undertook to bring about the marriage. (Ibid. i. 91). The editor* 
of the State Papers suppose that the daughter in question was Maiy 
Boleyn, because Anne was in France at the date of Wolsey's letter, Nov. 
15S1. But they were not aware that Mary was married nine montbs 
before* and that of course the proposal could apply to no one but Anne. 
The dates also correspond. Wolsey undertook the negociatimi in Novem- 
ber, and the order for Anne's return reached Paris in the beginning of the 
next year. 

* We know not the exact date of the marriage of the young Percy to 
Mary Talbot: but I possess the copy of a letter from the earl of Surrey 
to lord Darcy, ** scribbled the 12th day of September," in the year 15S3, in 
wliich lord Surrey, having stated that he forwarded to him a letter from the 
cardinal, adds. *' the manage of my lorde Percy shal be wt my lorde stev- 
" ard's doghter, wherof I am right glade, and so I am sure ye be. Now the 
" cheff baron is with my lorde of Northumberland to conclude the mariage." 
We ma^ therefore safely infer that it took place about the end of la^ or 
the beginning of 1534 : another proof that the historians who place the 
return of Anne in the year 1587 are in error. 

t Cavendish (jn Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biographv). 363 — 369. 
Ueylin's Reformation. 259, S60. 

t Coneabina enim tua fieri pudica mulier nolebat, uxor volebat. Pol. 
ibid. Ilia cujus amore rex deperibat. pertinacissime negabat sui cusporis 
protestatem, nisi matrimonio conjunctara, te iili unqoam facturanu FcL 
ad regem Scotise, p. 176. 
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This answer, instead of checking, served only to irri* 
tate the passion of the king, who fur more than a twelve- 
month persisted in urging his suit with protestations of 
the most ardent attachment. But Anne had derived 
wisdom from the fate of her sister Mary. She art* 
fully kept her lover in suspense: hut tempered her 
resistance with so many blandishments, that his hopes, 
though repeatedly disappointed, were never totally ex- 
tinguished*. Henry was aware that some objections 
had been formerly raised to his marriage with Cathe- 
rine : but the question had been set at rest by the una- 
nimous decision of his coilncil ; and seventeen years had 
elapsed without a suspicion of the unlawfulness of their 
union. Now, however, his increasing passion for the 
daughter of lady Boleyn induced him to reconsider the 
subject ; and in the company of his confidants he affected 
to fear, that he was living in a state of incest with the 
relict of his brothert. Whether the idea of a divorce 
arose spontaneously in his mind, or was suggested by 
the officiousness of others, may be uncertain} : but the 

* Muere ardebas, homo hoc eetatis et isto rerum usu, puelliB amore— 
Ilia sororem vincere contendebat in te amatore retinenda PoL f. facxvi. 
Ayant este plus q'ung anne attaynte du dart d'amonrs. non ettant assure 
de faliere. oa trouver place en voire ceur et affection.— Hearne's Aves- 
bury, p. 350. The date of this letter is not Kiven ; but it mnst have pre- 
ceded the letter No. 16, which from internal efridence was written in Dec. 
1527. or Jan. 1528. Whence it follows that the king's passion for Anne 
must have begun at the latest in the summer of 15-26, probably much 
earlier ; at all events before the time assigned to the origin of his scruples . 
respecting his marriage with Catherine. 

f Satanae eospit auscultare ejus concupiscentiam stimulant!, ut illam 
amarpt, qosB sui corporis potestatem faeturam pernegabat, nisi cemota 
iHa, &e. Ab hoe igitur initio, tic. Poll Apol. ad Ces. 115, 116. Eillictiin 
deperiit. Quum vero pudicitiam ezpugnare non potuisset, in uxorem spe 
protis maacula ambivit. Cnmd. 3. 

t The first suggestion of the divorce has been attributed to different per- 
^ni. lo 3y i^ pablic the credit or infamy of it was given to Wofsey 
(Inatigatoret auctor oonsilii existimabatur. Poli Apol. ibid.): and the 
emperur, in his answer to Henry's defiance, openly charges the cardinal 
^th it (Apud I^ Grand, iiL 46.) 29. Wolsey denied or admitted it. as 
best suited his purpose. He denied it in presence of the king in the lega- 
tiue court (Cavendish, 4S8). and repeHtedly boasted of it to the French 
amba««ador. (Apud I.e Grand, iii. 186. 200. 318, 319.) 3°. Henry himself 
dect-ired that the idea originated not with the cardinal, but with himself; 
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foyal wish was no sooner communicated to Wolsey, 
than he offered his aid, and ventured to promise com- 
plete success. His views, however, were very different 
from those of his sovereign. Either unapprised of 
Henry's intentions in fieivour of Anne, or persuading 
himself that the present amour would terminate like 
so many others, he looked forward to the political con- 
sequences of the divorce ; and that he might *' perpetu- 
** ate** the alliance between England and France, had 
already selected, for the successor of Catherine, Renee, 
the daughter of Louis XII.* The public had, indeed, 
fixed on Margaret, duchess of Alen^on, but the letters 
to which I have referred show, that if he ever thought 
of her, he soon renounced that idea in favour of Ren^ 
Before we proceed, it will be necessary to direct the 
leader's attention to the events which, during the inter- 
val, had shaken the papal power in Italy. By the defeat 
of Francis at Pavia, Clement found himself placed in 
a most delicate situation ; the embarrassments of which 
were multiplied by the irresolution of his own mind, and 
the insincerity both of his allies and of his enemies. He 
saw himself abandoned to the resentment of the im- 
perialists, whose victorious troops from Naples on the 
south, and Lombardy on the north, could at any moment 
overrun his dominions ; and hastened to conclude a 
treaty with their commanders, which Charles refused to 
ratify without the addition of other and more humiliat- 
ing articles. Floating between hope and fear, he some- 
times courted the friendship, at other times provoked 
the hostility of that prince : their correspondence was 

neeting it from Henry. (Burnet, iii. App. p. 400. Kew Bornet. i, 59.) 
Bat eardinal Pole, who^ writing to the king on such a subject would hardly 
vanture to assert what, if it were not true. Henry must have known to be 
false, assures us that it was first mentioned to the king by certain divines, 
wliom Anne Bolevn sent to htm for that purpose. lUa ipsa saeerdotes 
snos, graves theologos, quasi pignora promptas voluntatis misit. qui non 
modo tibi licere affirroarent uxorem dimittere. sed graviter etiam peccare 
dieerent. quod punctum ullum temporis earn letinerea ; ac aiai euntinno 
repudiares, gravissimam Deioffensionem denuolJarent. Hie primus totins 
ikbolSB exorsus fuit Pole. f. Ixxvi. 
* Lettres de Pev^ue de Bayonne, apod Le Grand, iii. 166. 168. 
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embittered by mutual reproaehes; and the charges of 
ingratitude and breach of faith were repelled by Cle- 
ment with complaints of insatiate rapacity and ambi- 
tioa*. After the liberation of Francis, the pontiff 
eagerly formed a confederal with that numarch, with 152^ 
Sforza, duke of Milan, and with the republics of Venice May 
and Florence. Its object was to preserve the independ- ^^* 
eoce of the Italian states; and Henry was named its 
protector; but he refused tiie honour on the ground 
tbat it contained articles with which he had no concern, 
and contented himself with making a collateral alliance Aug. 
with Francis* by which both monarchs bound themselves 8* 
to consent to no arrangement with the emperor, which 
<Ud not include security for the money due to Henry 
^m that pfince, and an engagement on his part to 
release the two sons of Francis on the payment of a mil- 
lion of crowns. The Italians collected an army : but the 
French monarch, though he promised much, performed 
nothing ; and Clement was reduced to the necessity of 
^n solidting a peace. His request was granted by 22* 
Moneada, the governor of Naples : and yet that officer, 
under pretence of revenging the wrwigs of the Colon- 
aesi, at the end of four weeks, advanced in secrecy to 
tbe walls of Rome, seised one of the gates, compelled Sept. 
the pontiff to take refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, ^^. 
^ plundered the rieh palace of the Vatican. A second 
tKfttywas concluded; new outrages followed on both 
sides; the allies again took the field ; and a faint gleam 
<)f sttceess gave a transient lustre to their arms. 

To reinforee the imperialists, Freundsberg, a German 
partisan, had raised a body of his countrymen, amount- 
^ to fourteen thousand men ; and these were joined at 
Fiorenzuola by Bourbon with ten thousand needy ad- 1 527. 
venturers, partly Spaniards, and partly Italians. This Jan. 
formidable array had neither pay nor provisions ; but 1^- 
tHelead»« undertook to enrich themselves and their 

• See Pallavicino, i. 235—242. 

I 2 
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followers with the plunder of Florence and Rome : and 
though the allies carefully watched their steps, though 
they occasionally interrupted their progress, still the ad- 
venturers, stimulated by hope and necessity, continued 

Mar. to hasten towards their prey. Clement in his conster- 

2^* nation submitted to articles of peace dictated by Lan- 

noy, the viceroy of Naples: but the imperialists despised 

April the authority of that general ; his orders to withdraw 
were disobeyed ; and his life was threatened, when he 
ventured into their camp. Florence owed its preserva- 
tion to the rapid and seasonable interposition of the al- 
lied army : but the adventurers precipitated their march 

May 'upon Rome ; and in the first week of May reached the 
^* walls of that capital. The next day Bourbon (Freunds- 
^* berg lay sick at Ferrara) led them to the assault ; and, 
though he fell by a musket ball, as he was mounting a 
ladder, the city was taken, and was abandoned during 
five days to the mercy of a licentious and infuriate sol- 
diery. The Spaniards and Italians chiefly confined 
themselves to the plunder of the houses and palaces; 
the Germans, who had embraced the doctrines of Lu- 
ther, ransacked the churches and convents. Every 
species of torture was employed to draw from the cap- 
tives the disclosure of their hidden wealth ; and women 
of every rank were promiscuously subjected to the bru- 
tality of the conquerors. If we may believe the con- 
temporary writers, the horrors which attended the sack 
of Rome exceeded whatever the imagination can pic- 
ture ; and the eternal city suffered more from the ra- 
vages of a Christian army, than it had ever done from 

10. the hostility of pagan barbarians. At length Moncada 
arrived, and by his presence checked the licentiousness 
of the soldiers ; Clement, who had fled into the castle of 
St. Angelo, was carefully surrounded, and besieged by 
his enemies*. 
While Bourbon led his hungry followers to the sack 

• Pallavieino, 842— 2i6. Oaicoiard. 1264. Muratori. xiv. 2S4--S33. Du 
Bellay, 113. 
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of Rome, the kings of England and France were idly 
employed in devising offensive leagues, and matrimonial 
alliances. Francis before his liberation from captivity 
had been contracted to Leonora, the emperor's sister : 
but hid subsequent offer to proceed to the solemnization 
of marriage was rejected by Charles, on the ground that 
he had not yet complied with the other obhgationsof the 
treaty: now Henry, to widen the breach between the two 
sovereigns, tendered to Francis the hand of the princess 
Mary, who had reached her eleventh year. The French Mar. 
monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to 24. 
his interests, accepted the offer, urged an immediate 
marriage, and made light of the objections which the 
father drew from the immature age of his daughter*. 
But Henry was inflexible : and the French ambassadors, 
the bishop of Tarbes, and the viscount of Turenne, at 
length signed a treaty, by which it was agreed that the April 
princess should marry either Francis, or his second son 30. 
the duke of Orleans ; Francis, as it was afterwards ex- 
plained, if that monarch should remain a widower till 
she arrived at the age of puberty ; the duke of Orleans, 
if in the interval it should be deemed desirable by both 
parties that the king should marry Leonora. Two other 
treaties were concluded at the same time, that both mo- 
narchs should jointly make war on the emperor, if he 
rejected the proposals which they meant to offer ; that 
Henry for himself, his heirs, and successors should re- 
nounce all claim to any lands at that time in possession 
of the king of France, and that Francis and his succes- 
sors should pay for ever to Henry and his heirs a yearly 
i^nt of fifty thousand crowns of gold, in addition to all 
other sums due to him from the French monarch t. It 

Herbert, 197. A letter firom the bishop of Bath contains a most singu- 
'*' P'uposal from the mother of Francis on this subject Fiddes, CuUect, 

T 1 1 was to be paid ]ierpctuis saecnlis faturis — ad octremnm usqoA 
wnorntn d«>cursiim, quem divina providentia mnndi hujus terminum 
^*^ ^t determinavit. In addition the Engiisb Icing was also to receive 
v^boRTil his own shiiis yearlv a certain quantity of tli« salt of Broaageto 
the value of 15,000 crowns. Rym. xiv. 221. Herb. 80. 
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▼as during the conferences respecting this marriage 
that the hishop of Tarbes, if we may bdieve the sas^- 
cious assertion of the king and the cardinal, ventured Id 
ask, whether the legitimacy of the princess were lukia- 
peachable ? What could prompt him to pat the questuM, 
we are not informed. It is certain that he had no such 
instructimis from his court, whidi still continued to solicit 
the union ; and the public afterwards believed that he 
•poke by the suggestion of Wolsey, who sought to supply 
the king with a decent pretext fx opening his proieet 
Kay of a divorce*. Before their departure Henry gave to the 
^« ambassadors a magnificent entertainment at Greenwick 
Three hundred lances were brok^ before supper; in 
the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, 
where they were entertained with an oration and songs, 
a fight at barriers, and the dancing of maskera. Aboot 
midnight the king and Turenne retired with six others* 
disguised thonselves as Venetian noblemen, and le- 
turning took out ladies to dance. The reader will not 
be surprised to learn that Henry^s partner was Anne 
Boleynt. 

Tliat lady still retained her ascendency over the heart 
of the king, to whom a divorce from Catherine was 
now become an object of greater importance than the 
friendship of the most powerful prince in Christendon. 
fie communicated his doubts respecting the validity af 
bis marriage to several canonists and divines; wlio 
easily discovered the real wish of their sovereign throogk 
the thin disguise with which he aflBscted to cover it, the 
scruples of a timorous oonacieiioe, and the daiJ^r of a 

• See note (C> 

f ** Fosmea ches la Royne on Ton dansa, et M. de Tnraioe par le cob- 
nundemeiit dn^Bet Selgnear Roy, danta avec Madame la Priacfsse. et ie Boy 
ATec Mistress Boalan, qui a este aoarrie en France avecqne la leue Ro; ik>' 
Journal 5 de May. M^S. de Brienne. f. 80. Hail (l.i5, 156) and C«\ea- 
disli (414) faa^e left detailed accounts ef lids splendid enterU'nroenL 
The latter deseribea with naivele bis feelings at t Le si^ht of the queen and 
her ladies. "Theyaeemcd to all men to be rather celestial au»elsds- 
" soended from heaven than flosh and taoM. Surely to oae, aimple soal. it 
** was inestimable.** 
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disputed succession'*. Most of them, from a passage ta 
Leviticus, contended that no dispensation could au- 
thorise a marriage with the widow of a brother ; two 
from passages in Deuteronomy inferred, that the prohi- 
bition was not uniTersal, but admitted an exception in 
the king's case, where the first marriage had been un- 
productive of issuet. The advocates for the divorce 
were disconcerted by this reply of their opponents ; and 
abandoning the arguments from Scripture, began to 
question the validity of the dispensation on three other 
grounds : 1°. because it was not sufficiently ample ; 29. 
because it had been obtained under false pretences ; and 
3°. because it had been solicited without the consent of 
Henry, the party chiefly interested in it 

At the close of the late negotiation it had been agreed 
that Wolsey should proceed to the continent, that hft 
might settle in person with Francis certain points which 
still remained in suspense. Of these the chief, in the 
king's estimation, regarded the promised marriage of 
the princess Mary. How could he give her, as heir 
apparent to Francis, at the moment when he intended 
to bastardise her by repudiating her mother? That 
monarch still insisted on their union : and the most that 
Wolsey could obtain in the conferences in April was* 
that the marriage should take place either with the 
king or his second son, the duke of Orleans. Henry 
would not consent to the first part of this alternative; 
and therefore imposed on his minister the task of per- 
suading Francis to be satisfied with the second, or lo 
break off the intended marriage altogether %. It was 
with many misgivings that the cardinal had accepted 
the commission. He knew that the advice came from 
his political enemies, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk^ 

* So much to tbat Paca, In a letter to Henry, uses rffieatrfny " ayen^ 
"yw,** or " for you^* as •ynonyinous vith '*agaiu8t the tiv^uircei for the di- 
" «»•«.*• Knight' 8 EmiuBUB. App. p xxv. 
^ t Levit xviiL 16. zx. 21. Deuteron. zxt. S. See note ( B) at the end of 

iaet(4ame. 

% SUte Fttpers, 1 191 
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and the lord Rochford, all warm advocates for the 
divorce ; and he foresaw that they would improve the 
opportunity of his ahsence to undermine his credit with 
the king, hy insinuating that he was an enemy to it. 

June Perhaps he might have succeeded in his attempt to avoid 
^ this mission, had not the news arrived of the recent oc- 
currences in Italy. The king, though he felt, or affected 
to feel, the deepest grief for the misfortunes of the pon- 
tiff, was not blind to the benefits which might be. derived 
from his captivity. It might be assumed as a proof of 
the insatiate ambition of Charles ; it would give the 
sanction of religion to the war in which Henry's en- 
gagements with Francis would probably involve him ; 
and, above all, it would supply the cardinal with a pre- 
text for deciding, without the papal interference, the 
question of the divorce in his legatine court. New 
prospects were opened : new treaties were to be nego- 
tiated; and Wolsey made up his mind to fulfil with 
apparent cheerfulness the pleasure of his sovereign *. 

Hitherto the king had concealed his thoughts, re- 
specting a divorce, from the knowledge of the queen, 
and with that view had sworn to secrecy every indi- 
vidual to whom they had been communicated. But 
Catherine's eyes had witnessed his partiality for her 
maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the whole in- 
trigue. In a fit of passion she reproached him to his 

30. face with the baseness of his conduct; attributing it, 
however, to the policy of the cardinal, and to his hos- 
tility to her on account of her family. After a " shorte 
"tragedie," Henry appeased her. .He appealed to her 
piety ; and protested that his only object was to search 
out the truth, and to tranquillise his own conscience. 
She replied that she came a virgin to his bed ; that she 
would never admit that she had been living in incest for 
eighteen years ; and that she would have, what could 
not in justice be denied her, the aid of native and fo- 

* State Papers, 191. Caveodiali, c. xili. 
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reign counsel to defend her right *. From that moment 
all her proceedings were strictly watched ; for it was 
become of importance to cut her off from all communi- 
cation with the emperor, as long as that prince kept the 
pontiff in his custody. Still in defiance of every precau- 
tion, she found the means of sending information to the 
archduchess in Flanders, and also to her nephew in 
Spain +. 

In the mean while the cardinal had set out on his em- jx^iy 
bassy, having previously hegged of the king hy letter to 1. 
defend him during his ahsence against those who might 
represent him as a covert opponent of the divorce}. As ^* 
be passed through Kent he disclosed the '* king's secret 4, 
" matter" — so it was called — to the prelates of Canter- 
bury and Rochester, telling them that it was first 
mooted hy the bishop of Tarbes in the late conferences, 
and soliciting their opinion, because he would be called 
upon to discuss the question with the French ministers $. 
Crossing the sea, he entered France, where he was n^ 
received with all the distinction due to a crowned head. 
Pageants were exhibited; addresses were delivered; 
and in every town the prisons were thrown open at his 
command. These honours might flatter ; they did not 
satisfy the cardinal. By no messages, no prayers could 
ne ot^tain permission to proceed to Paris, or prevail on 
the French monarch to visit him. Francis, under dif 
ferent pretexts, kept Wolsey at Abbeville, that he him 
self might remain unshackled, till he had ascertained 
tbe fate of the proposals which the French and English 

* State Papers, i. 195. 19/. 

t jbiu. L 215. 217. 220. 276. 

I Ibid. 195. Wolsey. in speakin?^ of the qneen*8 quarrel with Henry, 
DAu expressed a fear that her obstinacy woul') interpose many iinpedi. 
•oents io the wny of the divorce. Tliis had been misrepresented to tho 
'^'I'l;. a« R betrayal of his real sentiments; and Henry had by Wolman 
'^piMched him with insincerity and lukewarmness. He denied the 
fhari»e. " taking God to reoonle that there was nothiiig erthely that he co- 
veted so much as th« avauncvug thereof.'* ibid. This was on the first 
"July, aud he set off on the tiiird. 

I 1 do not believe his story. See note (C). 
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ambassadors had conjointly made to the emperor *. 
They were refused : and then the king hastened widi 
his court to Amiens, anxious to atone to the cardinal 
by his present attentions for his past neglect. He knew 
that Charles, to detach Henry from the alliance, had 
made to him the offer of Milan, with the hand of the 
princess of Portugal for the duke of Richmond, the 
7u]y king*s natural son ; but fortunately Wolsey, though his 
^1. sovereign hesitated, looked on the overture as a mere 
artifice t, and seized the opportunity to obtain from the 
apprehensions of Francis every object which he sought. 
On his representation, that no peace could be hoped for 
in Europe, unless the French king should marry Leo- 
Ane, >^^> Francis consented, though not without a real or 
18. pretended struggle, to waive his claim to the princess 
Mary. It was agreed that she should marry the duke 
of Orleans, a boy eight years old ; but that the articles 
of marriage — Mary throughout the negotiation was con- 
sidered heir apparent — should not be settled till the 
young prince had attained the age of puberty ; and that 
if, for any reason, or on account of any event which 
might come to pass, the marriage did not take place, 
that failure should not interrupt the friendship between 
the crowns, nor invalidate any provision of the treaties 
concluded between them. It was also resolved that, is 
order to avoid the expense of the personal interview of 
the two kings formerly stipulated, the present meeting 
of Francis and the cardinal should be taken for the ful- 
filment of that provision. Several questions respecting 
the subsidy to be paid by Henry towards the Italian 
war were then adjusted ; and the two kings were made 
to unite in a declaration, that, as long as the pontiff 
remained in captivity, they would neither consent to the 
convocation of the general council, nor admit any bull or 

* Tarbes and Pnyntz propoged that Charles should restore his Iiostageik 
the two sons of Francis, una that Francis, in rettim should pay 2,O00j0U0of 
crowns, should resign his claim to Naples and his feudal superiority over 
Flanders and Artois, and leave Sforza in Milan on certain coodltioDS. 
Vcsp. C. iv. 146. i State Papers, 234. 265. S6S. 
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breve issued by Clement in derogation of their riglifes, 
or of the rights of their suhjeets ; that during the sanw 
period the concerns of each Bational church should hft 
eooducted by its own bishops ; and that the judgments 
of Wolsey in his legatine court should, in defiance of 
any papal prohibition, be carried into execution, vrhat- 
e?er might be the rank of the party condemned ; a 
eknse of which the real, though secret, object was ta 
invest Wolsey with unlimited power in the trial of the 
^voFce, and to deprive Catherine of any aid from the 
authority of the pontiff *. 

Whilst the ambassador was emplc^ed in tiiese treaties* 
H«iiry, at the persuasion of Wakefield, professor of He- 
brew, in the university of Oxford, had resumed the plan 
so recently abandoned, and had resolved to rest his 
cause on the prohibition in Leviticus t. With this view 
a treatise was composed. The materials may have been 
Amii^ed by others : but the king laboured assiduously 
at the work himself, and fortified his case with eTer|r 
argament and authority which his reading or iagenui^ 
(Wld supply t(. The result was such as might have 
^^^^ anticipated. He convinced himself by his own 
'^ssoQinp;; he beUeved tihat no impartial judge could 
pronounce against him ; he began to look upon every 
^ as an enemy who dared to doubt of the success of 
^ cause. In this temper of mind it was with deep Aug, 
displeasure that he read the letters of the cardinal from 1^- 
France, detailing the difficulties which must arise from 
tbe observance of judicial forms, the opposition of the 

* State Ptpei«,l3S-l53.t9S-463. Rym. adv. S0a-SS7. 

t See tlw Daifative of Peie (cum hie cauRa labara videretur miDiRtK 
?i^ pio se ^uisqiie iUiuii •uffulotunt, foL ham)« mad Wakefield's letters 
^^KnighVs Bnisauw. (A.pp. xxv.) This maa's vanity prompled bim to 
****** that he omU*! briog forward atgnnwats for either side, unknown 4o 
1^ other nous in the kiaj^kim. He was originally against the king* but 
P^nte his advocate when he was toid that Uie marriage with Arthur had 
i^oeomummated. 

? Henry in one of his letters to Anne writes, that hts book naketh suo* 
'^'V^ivlly for bis imrpose— that he had lieen writing it &>ur hoars that dav 
^4 then conclncies with eEpcessiotta too andelieate to be tianscribetL 
«e«ne'sAveabury,360. 
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emperor, and the obstinacy, the protests, and the appeals 
of Catherine ; representing the objections which might 
be opposed tO the legitimacy of the king's issue by a 
future wife, unless the judgment to be pronounced by 
himself were confirmed by the pontiff; and suggesting 
a variety of expedients, aU of uncertain result, but all 
tending to his own aggrandisement. Henry rejected 
these suggestions, and let him know that they were 
thought to proceed more from a wish to gratify his own 

Aug. ambition than to promote the cause of his sovereign *. 
It was in vain that Wolsey despatched the bishop of 
Bath to explain what he considered the real state of the 
question ; that he declared himself " ready to expose 
" his body, life, and blood for the achieving of the royal 
*• interest t." 'The king*s distrust was now too deeply 
rooted ; he refused to give his confidence to the agents 
employed by Wolsey, resolved to negotiate with the 
pope through an envoy of his own; and selected for 
that mission his secretary Knight, though the cardinal 
pronounced him unfit for so delicate an ofilce. Knight 
was ordered to call on Wolsey in his way, and to ask his 
advice as to the best means of gaining access to Cle- 
ment, but on no account to communicate to him the 
instructions which he had received. 

The envoy found Wolsey at Compeigne, where he had 
gone to pay his respects to Louise the mother of Francis, 

^* and delivered to him a letter of recall from Henry, ac- 
companied, however, with another in the king's own 

• See State Papers, S30. S54. 967. 870. 

t Ibid, S73. When the bishop ursed the difflealties foreseen by the car- 
dinal, the kini^ replied ** that he liad studied the matter himself, and 
Ibund the mamage unlawAil jure diviao, and undispensable.** As for de- 
lay he cared not for it He had waited eighteen years, and could wait 
four or five more ; and with respect to the queen's supposed appeal, he did 
not expect that she would appeal from the judgment of the prelates of 
Canterbury, Rochester, Ely, and London. Bath asked, if she might not 
be induced to enter a convent, or he might not consider quid posset clan 
fieri in fhro conseientia. Henry quickly replied, "My lord of Bath, the bnU 
" is good or it is naught. If it is naught, let it be so declared; and, if it 
be gooti, it shall never be broken by no bywayt by me.'* Bath's letter of 
Aug. 30 apud. Herb. 99. 
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hand, thanking him for his semces during the negotia- 
tion at Amiens*. Having hastily collected the French 
cardinals, ha prevailed on them to join him in a com- 
mon letter to Clement, in which they acquainted the 
pontiff with the provisions of the late treaty respecting 
the acts which might he done by him in prison, and so- 
licited him to appoint a delegate for the exercise of the 
papal power on this side of the Alps during his capti- 
vityt. He then proceeded to take his leave of the king 
and his mother, and to give them, for the first time, as 
had been previously devised J, a hint of the intended 
divorce, but ** in so dark and cloudy a sorte," that his 
real meaning might be an enigma to be disclosed by 
the event. With this view he assured Louise — probably 
he did the same to Francis— that, " if she lived another 
'* year, she would see as great union on one side, and 
" disunion on the other, as she would ask or wish for.*' 
" These," he added, " were not idle words. Let her 
" treasure them up in her memory : time would explain 
" them $." There can be no doubt that he meant the 
divorce of Henry from Catherine, and a marriage be- 
tween Henry and a French princess, probably Ren6e, 
daughter of Louis XII.|| 

The cardinal was followed to England by ambassa-OcL 
dors from Francis, who brought to Henry the decora- ^^* 
tions of the order of St, Michael. Soon afterwards the 
king took an opportunity of communicating to Wolsey 
his fixed determination to marry Anne Boleyn. The 
minister received the intelligence with grief and dismay. 
The disparity of her birth, the danger of being sup- 

• He thanks the kinjc most gratefully for this condescension, and takes 
God to be his judge, that whateve* opinion the king might have formed 
through report or suggestion, he had no notion ofjprivate power or pront. 
bat only of the advancement of the king's tecret affaxe. Stote Pap. 277, ». 
+ Le Grand, iii. 4. Giiicciard. xviii. 78. _^ *. » v v • 

1 " Handling the same after such a cloudy and dark sorte that he shal 
- notknowe your grace's utter determynacion and intent in that behalj 
" till your highness shall see to what eflfect the same wol be brought. Stat. 
Pap. 260.^261. ^^^^^ ... ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ (^^^ 
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planted by a rival family, the loss of the French ia- 
levest, which he hoped to secure by a future marriage 
with a French princess, and the additional difficulties 
which this resolution would throw in the way of the di- 
loree, crowded upon his mind. On his knees he be- 
9Mi|^hl the king to recede from a project which would 
cover him with disgrace* ; hut, aware of the royal tem- 
per, he soon desisted from his opposition, became a con* 
vert to the measure which he could not avert, and la- 
boured by his subsequent services to atone for the crime 
of having dared to dispute the pleasure of his soverei^. 
The king's ease or treatise was now laid before sir 
Thomas More, who, pleading his ignorance of theology, 
suspended his judgment ; and befc^e the bishap of Ro- 
eh^er, who, having maturely weighed the arguments 
en both sides, gave an opinion unfavourable to the di- 
yorcet. It was to no purpose that the cardinal employed 
his ekquenee and authority ; that he repeatedly held 
assemblies of prelates and divines; few could be in- 
duced to pronounce in favour of the king % : and the 
most that he could obtain was a declaration, that the 
motives alleged by Henry furnished a reasonable 
ground of scruple, and that, for the ease of his con- 
seienee, he ought to refer the matter to the holy see, 
aad abide by its decision $. With the nation at large 
the royal cause was unpopular. The fate of a princess 
who had for so many years been acknowledged as queen, 
and who had displayed in that situation every virtue 
which could grace a throne, was calculated to awaken 
in her fevour the feelings of men ; and those who could 

* Gtrrendish, 416. The reasons are frequently mentioDed by the bisliop 
of Bayonne, as ha>ving been commanicated to him by Wolsey. 

t More's Works, p. 1435. Fisher's letter (anno 15S7 ) in Piddes, p. 14S. 

% Feu de leurs doctettrs veulent condescendre ik leur opinion. L'sveqne 
de Bayonne. apad Le Grand, iiL 205. Initio causa tua una cum iis, qui 
ipsius patrocinium susceperant, in ipso tuo regno ex omnibus scholis ex- 
plosa est Pole, f. Ixxvii. 

f Rym. xiT. 301. This document is dated July 1. 1529. But that dale 
refers merely to the certificate itseK; the consultation which it^ 
is evidently the same as is mentioned by sir Thomas More, 1435. 
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not appreciate the real merits of the question were 
prompted to prefer her cause from their opposition to 
the cardiiial. the supposed author of the project; their 
detestation of the present alliance with France, the an- 
eieut enemy of England, and their fears that the di- 
Torce would lead to the interruption of that advanta- 
geous intercourse which had subsisted for centuries be- 
tween this island and the emperor's subjects in the 
Netherlands*. 

One great point, which exercised and perplexed the 
ingenuity of the royal advisers, was to e£fect the divorce 
in so firmi and legal a manner, that no objection might 
be afterwards raised to the legitimacy of the king's 
issue by a subsequent marriage. For three months in- 
structions were issued and revoked, amended and re- 
newed, to the royal agent in Italy, Dr. Knight, to Wol- 
sey's agents, the three brothers da Casale, and to 
StaphilsBo, dean of the Rota, whose approbation of the 
divorce had been obtained in his late visit to London. 
The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a deter- 
mination to support the honour of his aunt ; and de- 
manded of the pontiff, who, to procure provisions, had 
been compelled to admit the imperialists into the castle Jane! 
of St. Angelo, an inhibition to prevent the cause from 7. 
being tried before any judge in England, with a pro- 
mise that he would not consent to any act preparatory to 
a divorce, without the previous knowledge of Charles 
himsel£ To the last of these demands Clement afr- 
sented ; but he refused the first on the ground that it 
was contrary to the established usage. 

In the mean while a French army commanded by 
Lautrec, and accompanied by Sir Robert Jemingham* 
the English commissary, had crossed the Alps for the 

* These particalars are extracted from the letters of the bishop of Ba- 

Ionae. apud Le Grand, ill 76. 81. 85. 96. 169. Wakefield says in one of his 
»tters, that if people knew that h« was writing against the queen, he 
sbofdd be stoned to death. Knight's Erasmus, App. zxTtii. Pole also 
aays. ipsis etiam defensoribas (caoMe toae) vario oontumelia geiMie 
alTectis. Pole, fol. luvii. 
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avowed purpose of liberating the pope firom confine- 
ment. Lombardy was soon conquered : in his baste to 
reach Rome, the French general left Milan behind him, 
and marched with expedition to Piacenza : but there he 
unaccountably loitered for weeks, concluding useless al- 
liances with the petty princes of Italy. . The patience of 
Clement was exhausted by these delays ; a negotiation 
KoT. was opened between him and his captors ; and it was 

S6. agreed that, on the payment of part of his ransom, be 

should be restored to liberty, and on the payment of 

another part, his states should be evacuated by the im- 

])ec perialists*. Observing, however, that the vigilance of 

&. his keepers began to relax, he contrived to escape one 
evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached in 
safety the strong city of Orvieto. There the first who 
waited on him were the English envoys. They con- 
gratulated the pontiff on the recovery of his liberty, but 
required his immediate attention to the requests of their 
sovereign. 

To Clement nothing could have happened more dis- 
tressing than this untimely visit. Bound to Henry by 
the ties of gratitude, he was unwilling to disoblige his 
benefactor : with his capital and his states in the pos- 
session of the imperialists he dreaded to provoke the re- 

16. sentment of the emperor. The envoys presented to him 
for signature two instruments, by the first of which he 
would empower Wolsey (in case of objection to Wolsey 
they were permitted to substitute Staphilseo) to hear and 
decide the cause of the divorce ; by the second he would 
grant to Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place of Ca- 
therine, any other woman whomsoever, even if she were 
already promised to another, or related to himself within 
the first degree of affinityt. The latter he signed with- 

* The treaty is in Le Grand. iiL 48. 

t This dispensation was thought necessary to secure the intended mar- 
riage with Anne Holeyn from two objectionst w^hich might afterwards b« 
brought against it i.** A suspicion was entertained that she had been 
actuiilly contracted to Percy, and was thererure his lawful wife. On this 
account tlie dispensation was made to, authorise the king*8 mamage wittt 
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out any alteration, the former, after it had heen com- 
posed in a new style hy the cardinal Santi Quatri : but. 
Id delivering these instruments to Knight, he observed 
that he had sacrificed the considerations of prudence to 
those of gratitude ; that his safety, perhaps his life, now 
depended on the generosity of the king ; that prince 
might make what use of the commission he deemed 
proper ; but, if he would wait till the evacuation of the 
papal territories should secure the pontiff from the 
actual resentment of Charles, or till the approach of the 
French army under Lautrec could furnish him with an 
excuse for his conduct, a second commission of similar 
import might be issued, and the king would obtain the 
same object without compromising the safety of his friend. 
But whether the English cabinet knew not what course 
to prefer, or sought to draw from the pontiff more im- 
portant concessions. Knight had scarcely left Orvieto, 
when Gregorio da Casale was instructed to request 1528. 
that a legate from Rome might be sent to England, and Jan. 
joined in the commission with Wolsey. To this also ^• 
Clement assented, offering to Henry the choice out of 
six cardinals ; but added, " the king is said by some to 
" have chosen a most circuitous route. If he be con- 
*' vinced in his conscience, as he affirms, that his present 
" marriage is null, he might marry again. This would 
"enable me, or the legate, to decide the question at once. 
*' Otherwise it is plain that by appeals, exceptions, and 

any woman* etiamsi talis sit, qiia; prius cnm alio contraxerit, dummodo il- 
lad carnali copula non fuerit consummatum. 2^. Mary Boleyn had been 
Henry's mistress. Now the relationship between sister and sister is as 
near as the relationship between brother and brother ; whence it was ar- 
gued that, if Henry, as he contended, could not validly marry Catherine, 
OD the 8up]^sition that she had been carnally known by his brother Ar- 
thur, so neither could Anne validly marry Henry, because he had carnally 
IcDown her sister Mary. On this account the following clause was intro- 
dneed. Etiamsi ilia tibi alias secundo ant remotiore consanguinitatis aut 
frimo Oj^itatis gradUf etiam ex quocumque licito seu illicito coitu proven- 
iente, mvicem conjuncta sit, dummodo rellcta fratris tni non Aierit See 
the dispensation in Herbert, p. 294. Thus the king was placed in a most 
singular situation, compelled to acknowledge in the pontiff a power which 
he at the same time denied, and to solicit a dispensation of the very same 
nature with that which he maintained to be invalid. 

VOL. VI. K 
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' arljoHvninents, the cause must be prottai^Bd for many 
* years *. 

Ill the mean timftWolseytirg«d his sovereign to the 
faithful perfonxtanee of those- engs^ments which he had 
lately ccmtraoted'with -the 'king of Fiance. The am- 
bassadors from; the two powers were reealled from the 
Jan* imperial; eottit on the •same day ; and 'Qareneeaux and 

^2- Guienne, kings at araw, defied Charles in the names of 
their respective sovereigns. To Guienne the emperor 
replied thatJthe defiance' was superfluous, since he and 
Francisj had "long beew at war ; but to Ciairenceaux he 
dektered an eloquent justification of his own conduct, 
coupled with a sliarp remonstrance against that of the 

27. cardinal. In this paper he acknowledges the moneys 
wh^h he had "borrowed of Henry, and professes his 
readiness to repay them in due titne and manner on the 
recovery of his binds and pledges ; but he stiongly de- 
nies any obligation of indemnity to the king of -England 
for the suspension of those annual tents which Francis 
had refused to pay during the laist war ; becanae he had 
received a promise frbm the cardinal that no indemnity 
should :ever be demanded, and because Francis had 
taken > the debt upon himself by the treaties both of 
Madrid iundc of London. Neither was he liable' to the 
stilNalated penalty for the breach of his prom»e to marry 
the princess M&rf, siaiee Henry had revised to allow 
th6 solemnization of the nuptials when it was demanded, 
and had signified his consent to the marriage of the 
emperor with Isabella. '* Gt>d grant," he added, " that 
" I may: not have better reascm to defy him, than he has 
"tod^me. Cahl pasa over the injury with which 
*' h^ threatcStos my aunt by his application for a divorce; 

* Sea the'reccnds in Strype, L 46—75, and Buraet, i Rec. ii. No. iii. iv 
v. vi. He tells hs^ lirdm a lett«r of Kmght*8, that the mrdiitHl Santi Qitatri 
" go|4000orowBa«8thexew«rd;ofhlB paine, and in- earnest of what ha 
" was'to esqwct when; the> matter should be brought to -a condastoo. * 
(p.|48.> .BatthiB'is a mistake. From a posterior diefMitch of the 81st of ' 
May, it apfiQan tiitttOOOO crowns had been offered ifa teitimoninm aeer<pt» ■ 
gratiiudiai8,ibat.thatdktfeoiilditotbe*pi«vtB&led upon to «oct|it.« penny; 
Strype, L App. p, 5L 
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" or the insult which he has offered to me by soliciting 
" me to marry a daughter whom he now pronounces a 
" bastard? But I am perfeetl/ aware from whom these 
" suggestions proceed. I would not satisfy the rapacity 
" of the cardinal of York, nor employ my fbrees to seat him - 
" in the chair of St. Peter: and he in return has sworn 
" to be revenged, and now seeks to fulfil his purpose. But 
" if war ensue, let the blood that must be shed rest, 
" where it oughts on the head of him, who was the origi* - 
•' nal instigator of it*." 

In England the popular feeling was openly and une* 
quiTocally expressed. The merchants refused to fre* 
quent the new marts which had been opened in France, 
as substitutes for those in the Netherlands ; the wool- 
carders, spinners, and clothiers could procure no sale for 
their maoiufactures ; and the spirit of disaffection so ra- 
pidly and widely diffused itself, that the royal officers 
were instructed to watch and suppress the first symp- 
toms of insurrection. In the cabinet all the members 
excepting Wolsey were secretly hostile to the French 
alliance, and anxiously waited for the first reverse of 
fortune to effect the ruin of the favourite. Even Henry 
himself was disposed to peace, in the hope that a re- 
conciliation with the emperor might induce that prince 
to withdraw his opposition to the divorce, and thus libe- 
rate Clement from the fear of incurring his resentment. Mar. 
Wolsey stood alone: but fortunately an overture was 1^* 
made by the archduchess Margaret, the governess of 
the Netberlands : a negotiation followed ; and, after se- 
veral ineffectual attempts to conclude a general peace, 
an armistice for eight months was signed between 
England and the Low Countries, while hostilities should June 
still continue between England and Spain t. ^^* 

* I have abridged iliis interesting docament, which is pubHshed by Le 
<5and,iiLS7— -48. 

+ These paitiealars are taken from the dispatches of the French anbaa^ 
sador published by Le Grand, iii. 81—105. Ho saysof the cardinal (Feb. 
€). Je pense qn'il est le seul en Angleterre, qui veult la guerre en Flaa- 

k2 
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When Wolsey first solicited the commission and dis- 
pensation, he must have heen aware that the pontiff 
would still he at liberty to revoke the cause from Eng- 
land to his own court, or to revise the sentence which 
might be pronounced by his delegates. He now ven- 

Peb. tured to proceed a step further. The secretary, Dr. 

lOi Stephen Gardiner, a man eminently versed in the civil 
and canon law *, and the king's almoner. Dr. Edward 
Fox, a most earnest advocate for the divorce, were ap- 
pointed agents, with instructions to call at Paris for re- 
commendatory letters from the French king, to hasten 
thence to Venice, where they were to demand the resto- 
ration of Ravenna and Cervia to the Roman church, a 
restoration which Clement most anxiously desired ; and 
from Venice to proceed to Orvieto, call to their aid 
StaphilsBo, and the brothers Gregorio and Vincenzo da 
Casale, and by their united efforts extort from the gra- 
titude or timidity of the pontiff his signature to two in- 
struments which had been sent from England. Of 
these one was a dispensation of the same import with 
the preceding, but in more ample form ; the second 
was called a decretal bull, in which the pope was made 
to pronounce in favour of the prohibition in Leviti- 

dres : and Feb. 23, penaez. que ce n*est peu de frais, que aoustenir one 
chone oontre tous les aultres, et avoir le tort, au moins de oe qai ge peuli 
veoir le plus prte de son cost^. See also Hall, 7S. 7^ 76. Sir Thomas 
More, who was one of the council, tells us that, when the otiiers advised the 
king to remain at peace, and leave Charles and Frauds to quarrel bv them- 
selves, the cardinal always repeated a fable of certain wise men, who fore- 
saw that a great rain was coming which would make Ibols of all whom it 
should fall upon, and to escape it hid themselves under-ground, but when 
they came out they found the fools so numerous, that, instead of govemb? 
them, they were forced to submit to be governed by them. Whence he in 
feried that, if the English sate still while the fools fought, the fools would 
at last unite and fall upon them. " I wiU not dispute,** he adds, " npon 
*' his grace's counsayle, and I truste we never made warre but as reason 
**. wonlde. But yet tnis fable for hys parte dydde in hys dayes help the 
" king and the realme to spend many a rayre penye. Dili that geare i-> 
"passed, and hys grace is gone; our Lorde assoyle his soule." M^e. 
1436. See also State Pap. i 285; and Rym. xiv. 259. 

* Wolsey calls him, primarinm secretissimornm consiliorum secretn 
riom. mei dimidium, et quo neminem habeo cariorcm. Burnet. Rec. 
No. viii. 
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t-us, and to declare that it was part of the divine law, 
admitting of no exception nor dispensation*. 

It had been insinuated to Clement that the real object 
of the king was to gratify the ambition of a woman, who 
had sacrificed her honour to his passion, on condition 
that he should raise her to the throne : but after the Mar. 
perusal of a letter from Wolsey he believed, or at 22. 
least professed to believe, that Anne Boleyn was a 
lady of unimpeachable character, and that the suit 
of Henry proceeded from sincere and conscientious 
scruples f . To the agents he replied that he was bound 
in gratitude to grant to the king every indulgence com- 
patible with honour and equity, and would immediately 
sign the dispensation, because it could not affect in its 
consequences the interests of any third person. But with 
respect to the decretal bull, he demurred ; a congrega- 
tion of cardinals and theologians was convened ; and it 
was unanimously agreed that to issue such a bull would 
be to determine a point of doctrine which had hitherto 
been freely discussed in the schools, and to condemn 
both the permission in Deuteronomy and the conduct 
of Julius U. After a long but ineffectual struggle, 
Gardiner abandoned this point: but he adduced so 
many objections against the allegations on which the 
original dispensation had been granted, urged with so 
much success the services of Henry to the holy see, and 
so discreetly interwove threats with his entreaties, that 
a second congregation was called, in which it was re- 
solved that a commission might issue to examine into 
the validity of the dispensation, since it was said on 
many accounts to have been surreptitiously obtained. 
Such a commission was accordingly prepared, not in the 
terms required by the agents, but in the most ample April 
form which the papal council would admit, authorising *^' 
"Wolsey with the aid of any one of the other English 

* No copy of the decretal bull is extant But that such was its purport 
is plain from the dispatches in Strype, 1. App. 56. 60. 77* 
t Ibid. 48. 
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prelates to inquire summarily, and without judicial 
forms, into the yalidity of the dispensation granted by 
Julius, and of the marriage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine ; to pronounce, in defiance of exception or appeal 
the dispensation sufficient or surreptitious, the marriage 
valid or invalid according to the conviction of his con- 
science ; and to divorce the parties, if it were invalid, 
but at the sapie time to legitimate their issue, if such 
legitimation were desired*. 
Kay When Fox, who returned immediately to England, 
2. explained the purport of these instruments to Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, the king declared himself satisfied 
his mistress in the tumult of her joy mistook both per- 
sons and things, and expressed in the most significant 
terms her gratitude for the services of the agent. But 
by Wols/sy the commission was received with feielings of 
alarm and disappointment : in an assembly of canonists 
and divines every clause was subjected to the most 
minute examination ; and numerous explanations, addi- 
tions, and corrections were suggested. These were im- 
mediately forwarded to Grardiner with new instructions 
to require that cardinal Campeggio should be joined in 
the commission with hi» English brother, as a pre- 
late more experienced in the forms of the Roman 
courts t. 

Wolsey had at first persuaded himself that a divorce 

< • Compar* the records in Strype (46—76) with Pallavicino, i S52. Bur- 
net has published, under the name of the decretal bull, the oommusioa 
such as it was penned in England. (Records, ii. Na x.) By it inquiry 



was to be made whether peace could not have been preserred betveen 
England and Spain without the marriage of Henry and Catherine, whe- 
ther Henry really desired the marriage for that purpose, and whether Isa- 



bella, the queen, named in the deed, was alive at the time of the marriage ; 
and the legate was authorised to pronounce the dispensation insufficient, 
IB ease any one of these questions were determined m the negative. This 
was reftised. The real commissioB sent ftom Orvieto may be seen hi By- 
mer* xiv. S37. 

f Strype, L App. 77. When the reader considers all these negotiatioDs 
ftt Rome, he will sea what credit is to be given to Henry's assertion in the 
instructions to his agent at the northern courts ; that the pope declared he 
eould not by law take cognisance of the cause at Rome, but it must be de- 
termined in England; and therefore requested the king to take out a com 
mission forjudges at home. Burnet, iii. Rec. 66. 
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m%fat be justly pronounced, on the ground' that the ori- 
ginal dispensation had been issued without thd know- 
ledge of Henry, one of the parties concerned. ■ -He now 
b^n to hesitate ; and took the opportunity of declaring 
to the king at one of the consultations, that though, he 
was bound in gratitude, and was ready "to spend his 
*' goods, blood, and life," in the serTice of his highness, 
yet he was under greater obligations toX^rod, at 'whose 
tribunal he would haye to render an aooount of his^ ac- 
tions, and therefore was determined to show the- king 
no more fovonr than justice required; and* if he found 
the dispensation sufficient in law, " so to pronounce it, 
" whatever might be the consequence." IHenTy at the 
moment suppressed his feelings: but in a short time 
gave way to his anger in language the most opprobrious 
and alarming*. Wolsey saw the danger which threat- 
ened him. Without a divorce his power, and fortune, 
and perhaps his life, were at stake ; with a divorce the 
prospect was hardly less gloomy. Anne Boleyn was not 
his friend. ' Her relatives and advisers were Ms rivals 
and enemies; and he knew that theyoi^ly waited for 
the expected marriage to effect his downfal with the aid 
of her influence over the mind of the king. To be pre- 
pared for the worst, he hastened to complete his different 
buildings, and to procure the legal endowment of his 
colleges ; and in discourse with his confidential friends 
assured them, that, as soon as the divorce should be 
pronounced, and the succession to the crown be per- 
manently established, he would retire from court, and 
devote his remaining days to his ecclesiastical duties. 
They believed, however, that he would cling to his sitna- 
tion to the very last ; and, when he could no longer re- 

• The bishopof Bayunne calls them *' de terribleB tennes.*' Le Grand, 
ill 164. See Strype, i. App. £4. It might be ihought that this was a mere 
faroe, had not the CKrdtuai» a few days before, commissioned Gardiner to 
make out a case, and coasuU some of the best oanouists ia Rome, whether 
he coald or- coald not with a safe conseieace pKonounce a divorce on tiiat 
ground. Ibid. 82. 
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tain it, would attempt to conceal his despair under the 
mask of a voluntary resignation*. 

With these views the cardinal despatched new instruc- 
tions to the envoys at Rome, and wrote a most urgent 
and supplicating letter to the pontiff. In it he appealed 
to the pity and the gratitude of Clement, whom he 
described as the arbiter of his credit and destiny. One 
thing only could preserve him from ruin. Let the pope 
sign the decretal bull: it would restore him to his 
former place in the estimation of his sovereign ; and the 
fidelity with which Wolsey would at the same time con- 
ceal its existence from the knowledge of all other per- 
sons would secure from blame the reputation of the 
pontiff t. Clement was now daily harassed with the 
arguments and entreaties, the threats and remonstrances 
of Gardiner and his colleagues. To pacify them, he 
July promised under his own hand never to revoke the cause 
23. nor to reverse the judgment of the legates, and at last 
reluctantly signed the decretal commission. The pre- 
tences, however, of Wolsey did not deceive the penetra- 
tion of the papal ministers ; they were aware that, if he 

* Ou il s'en verra au desespoir, il donnera a entendre de s'en retirer to* 
lontairement Le Grand, iiL 165. 166. 

f Why was he so dedrous of procttring an instmment which he was 
never to employ ? The reason which he gives could deceive no one. Ct 
hae quasi arrha et pignore summae paiernaeqne S. D. N. erga regiam ma- 
jestatem henevolentiae apud me deposita. mea apud dictam mnjestatem 
aogeatur auctoritas. Burnet, Rec. iL No. xiv. But there were other 
reasons which he assigns in his instructions to Gardiner; that if 
the pope would once lay down the law, his consdenoe would be at 
ease, as he would have only to decide on the &ct ; and, the fact being 
once dedded, the pope could not reftise to confirm the sentence of divmoe, 
under pretence that Julius had possessed the power of granting the dis- 
pensation. Strype. L App. 79. Whether the bull which he at last ob- 
tained were of the tenor which he required, is unknown : but, if we may 
believe the king, it pronounced the marriage between Henry and Cathe- 
rine unlawftil and invalid, provided it could be proved before the legates 
that Arthur was the king s brother, that Arthur and Catherine had 
reached the age of puberty when they married, and that the marriage, 
" as far as presumptions can prove," was consummated between them. 
Burnet, iii Rec. 60. Tunstall told Catherine that " the effect of the epistie 
" decretall was that, yf manage and carnall knowleadge were had betwixt 
*' prince Arthur and her, the legates shulde pronounce for the divorce.'* 
Stat. Pap. L 4S1. Thus after all, though it decided the pomt yt doctrine, 
It left the question of fliet to the decision of the legates. 
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had once possession of the bull, he would not hesitate to 
publish it in his own defence, either with or without the 
permission of the pontiff ; and, to defeat his purpose, 
they intrusted it to the care of the legate Campeggio, 
with strict orders never to suffer it out of his own hands, 
but to read it to the king and the cardinal, and then to 
commit it privately to the flames *. 

Campeggio, to whom at the request of Wolsey this Juni 
mission had been confided, was an eminent canonist, and ^ 
experienced statesman. After the death of his wife in 
1 509 he had taken holy orders, had been honoured with 
the cardinal's cap in 1517, and had been repeatedly em- 
ployed by Leo and his successors in delicate and impor- 
tant negotiationst. To Francis his former connexion 
with the emperor rendered him an object of jealousy : 
but Henry, who had named him to the bishopric of Sa- 
lisbury, and had lately made him a present of a palace 
in Rome, refiised to listen to the suggestions of the 
French minister. Campeggio himself laboured to de- 
cline the appointment on account of the gout, with which 
he was severely afflicted : but the English agents were 
importunate, and to Clement himself the infirmity of the 
legate proved an additional recommendation. If grati- 
tude and affection led the pontiff to favour the king of 
England, the experience of what he had lately suffered 
taught him to fear the resentment of the emperor. 
Charles was not wanting in the defence of his aunt : his 
ambassador Guignonez systematically opposed every 
overture which was made by Gardiner ; and each prince 
had significantly hinted that his subsequent obedience 
to the see of Rome would depend on the treatment 

* The existence of this bull and the authenticity of the promise have 
been disputed. No one can doubt of either who has read the original cor- 
lespondence. The latter is always called '* the chirograph of policitatioa." 
Bnniet, iiL No. xviL ; also xxil p. 56. It is in Herbert, p. S49, and Bar- 
net, iii. Rec 18. 

t The cardinal broaght with him to England his second son Ridolfo : 
wbenee Burnet, who was ignorant that Campeggio had formerly been mar- 
ried, takes occasion to represent the yonng man as a bastard, and the fitther 
•4 a person of immoral character. Burn^ L p. 69. 
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vhich he should receive. To add to his perpleutyti 
victory had now deserted the French for the imperial! 
haoner. Lautrec had, indeed, driven the latter under 
. th^ walls -of Naples, and confidently expected the £ill of 
that capital : but Francis, occupied with his mistresses 
. and his pleasures, neglected to supply him with rein- 
Ang. forcements or money ; a contagious disease insinuated 
'i^» itself into the camp ; the commander-in-chief, the £ng- 
lish conunissary, and the greater part of the men 
. perished; and the survivors at last surrendered prisoners 
29^ of war*. : Italy lay prostrate at. the feet of.Charles» Cle- 
ment saw that, if on the one hand he were^ as the 
friends of Catherine urged, to determine the caujse in 
' person, his judgment, unless he should rejeet the 
: opinion of his best and wisest counsellors, would draw 
upon him the mortal enmity of Henry, and of .Heniy's 
ally, the king of France ; and that, on the other hand, 
' if he suffered it to proceed to a sentence of divorce bf 
• his legates in England, he must expose himself without 
friend or protector to the resentment of the emperor. In 
( these circumstances he resolved to prolong the contro- 
f versy, in the hope that some unforeseen event might 
- occur to relieve him from his embarrassment ; and, for 
Sepfl that purpose, the infirmities of Campeggio might, it was 
1]») thought, prove of considerable service. The legate was 
instructed to proceed by slow journeys ; to endeavour to 
reconcile the parties ; to advise the queen to enter a 
'.€• monastery; to conduct the trial with due caution, and 
according to the established forms ; but at all events to 
abstain firom pronouncing judgment till he had con- 
> suited the apostolic see: for, though his holiness was 
willing to do anything in his power to afibrd satisfactior. 
to Henry, yet in a cause which had given rise to ?> 
many scandalous remarks, and in which one imprudent 
step might throw all Europe into a flame, it was ne- 

' • Sandoval, ii. IL 
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cessary for him to proceed with due reflection and 
caution*. 

In England the cardinal had hardly expedited his last 
dispatch, when the puhlic business was suspended by 
the sudden appearance and rapid diffusion of the disease 
known by the name of the sweating sickness. The May 
mortality with which its first visit was attended in 1485 30. 
has been already described t: but experience had 
taught the method of cure ; and those who now pe- 
rished owed their fate to their own ignorance or their 
imprudence. The patient^ who felt himself affected 
with sickness and headache, was immediately put to 
bed; a profuse perspiration followed; and at the close 
of twenty-four hours the danger was over. But if, dur- 
ing that period, any part of the body were exposed to 
the cold air, the perspiration ceased, delirium ensued, 
and in a few hours life was extinguished. Out of forty 
thousand cases in the city of London, it was calculated 
that only one in twenty proved fatal J. At court the dis- June 
ease made its first appearance among the female attend- 1. 
ants of Anne Boleyn. By the king's order she was im- 
mediately conveyed to the seat of her father in Kent : 
but she carried the infection with her, and communi- 
cated it to the family. Both Anne and lord Rochford 
were in imminent danger : but under the care of Dr. 
Butts, the royal physician, both recovered. Henry, who 
saw the contagion spread among the gentlemen of his 

* Lettere di Principi. torn. ii. Sanga's letters in the Pamphleteer, xliii. 
1S4 PaUay.LS58. Sanders, 32. 

t Hist ToL V. 275. 

t The biahop of Bayonne describes the malady with his characteristic 
piety. Ce mal de sneei c'est, Monseigneur« une maladie qui est survenue 
icy depois quatre jours, la plus aisee du mond pour mourir : on a ung 
pea de mal de teste et de cueur, sonldain on se mict a suer. II ne 
fault point de medecin. car qui se deoouvre le moins du monde, on qui se 
coofre nnK peu trop, en quatre heures, aulcnnes fois en deux ou troys, on 
est depesche sans languir, comme on faict de ces facheuses fiebvres, 
P- 138. From entries in the privy purse expenses, edited by Sir Har. Ni- 
eolas, it a|>pear8 that after this time the kingf by way of precaution, was 
in the habit of expelling from Greenwich all infected, and probably sus- 
pected, Cuuilies. He made them compensation. See pp.79* 104. 125. 
129.17a 
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privy chamber, frequently changed his residence, locked 
himself up from all communication ^vith his servants or 
strangers, and, instead of attending to his '' secret mat- 
ter," joined the queen in her devotional exercises, con- 
fessing himself every day, and receiving the communion 
every Sunday and festival*. At the same time his 
former esteem of the cardinal seemed to revive. Be 
sent to Wolsey regulations for his diet during the time 

June of the pestilence, insisted on receiving every other day 
23. an axicount of his health, and invited him to lodge in a 
house at no great distance, that, if either fell ill, they 
might hear from each other in the space of an hour, 
and might have the benefit of the same medical attend- 
ance. The cardinal, who, to conceal the place of his re» 
treat, had eloped from his own family, imitated the con- 
duct of the sovereign, and began to " order himself 

July " anent God." He made his will, sent it to Henry for 
&• his approbation, and assured him, as truly as if he were 
speaking his last words, ** that never, for favour, mede, 
** gyfte, or promysse, had he done or consented to anj- 
" thing that myght in the least poynte redownde to the 
9. " king's dishonour or disprouffit." Henry on his part 
also made a will, and promised to send, probably did 
send, it to the cardinal, " that he might see the trust and 
" harty mynd that he had unto him above all men 
" lyvingt.'* 

Whilst the pestilence continued, the absence of Anne 
Boleyn, the harmony in which the king lived with his 
wife, and the religious impression which the danger had 
left on his mind, excited a suspicion that he would 
abandon his project of a divorce : but the dispatches of 
Gardiner, announcing the departure of Campeggio with 
the decretal bull and the promise, kept alive his hopes 

Augp of success ; and the contagion had no sooner ceased than 
1S» he recalled his mistress to court. Anne was careful to 

* All these particulars are taken from tlie letters of the bishop of Bar 
yonne, p. I37. 149. 152. 
t State Pap. 289—313. 
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employ every art to confirm her empire over her lover, 
and lavished protestations of gratitude on the cardinal to 
animate his exertions in her favour*. The French am- 
bassador had foretold that the king's passion would eva- 
porate during her ahsence ; he now acknowledged his 
error, and declared that nothing short of a miracle could 
cure the royal infatuationt. 

After a tedious journey, which had been repeatedly Oct 
suspended by fits of the gout, Campeggio reached Lon- 7» 
don, but in such a state of suffering and weakness, that 
lie was carried in a litter to his lodgings, where he re- 
mained for several days confined to his bed Previously 
to his arrival a sense of decency had induced the king 
to remove his mistress a second time from court. He 
lived with the queen apparently on the same terms as 
if there had been no controversy between them. They 
continued to eat at the same table, and to sleep in the 
same bed. Catherine carefully concealed her feelings, 
aad appeared in public with that air of cheerfulness 
which she used to display in the days of her greatest 
prosperity J. The arrival of Campeggio had added to 

* Her letters to the cardinal at this period form a singular contrast with 
her hostility to him when he could no longer serve her. — " All the days of 
" my life I am most bound of all creatures, next the king's grace, to love 
" and serve your grace ; of the which I beseech you never to doubt that 
" ever I shajl vary from this thought as long as any breath is in my body. 
"And as touching your grace's trouble with the sweat, I thank our Lord 
" that them that I desired and prayed for are scaped, and that is the king 
" and you. . . . And as for the coming of the legate, I desire that much, and 
" if it be God's pleasure, 1 pray him to send this matter shortly to a ^ood 
" end, and then I trust, my lord, to recompense part of your great pains.*' 
In another : " I do know the great pains and troubles that you have taken 
" for me, both day and night, is never like to be recompensed on my part, 
' bat alonely in loving you, next to the king's grace, above all creatures liv- 
" ing." In a third : " I assure you that, after this matter is brought to pass, 
"t'ou shall find me* as I am bound in the mean time to owe you my ser- 
" vice ; and then look what thing in the world I can imagine to do you 
" pleasure in, you shall find me the gladdest woman in the world to do it, 
" and next unto the king's grace, of one thing I make you full promise to 
" Im assured to have it, and that is my hearty love, unfeignedly during 
'* Qy life." See these letters in Burnet, i. 55. Fiddes, 204, 305 ; and in 
Hearne's Tit, Liv. p. 106. 

t Je sois mauvais devin ; et pour vous dire ma faintaisie, je croy que le 
roy en est si avant, qu'aultre que Dieu ne Ten scauroit oster, p. 164. 

t Ne a les voir ensemble se scauroit on de riens appercevoir ; et jusqu'k 
eette beure n'ont que ung lict, et une table. L'evSque de Bayonnc, p. l70. 
Oet, 16, 1528. I notice this passage, because our modern historians tell 
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the popularity of her cause ; nor could Wolsey, though 
he had taken every precaution to prevent disturbance^ 
silence the common voice of the people, who publicly 
declared that, let the king marry whom he pleased, the 
husband of the princess Mary should be his successor on 
the throne*. 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate was sufficiently 
recovered to leave his house. By the king he was most 
Oct. graciously received: but the caution of the Italian 
^* proved a msteh for all the arts both of Henry and Wol- 
sey. Though the minister harassed him with daily 
conferences, and the king honoured him with repeated 
visits; though his constancy was tempted by flattery 
and promises ; tliough. his son received the honour of 
knighthood, and to himself an offer was made of the 
rich bishopric of Durham ; he kept his real sentiments 
an impenetrable secret, and never suffered himself to 
be betrayed into an unguarded expression. To the rea- 
sons and the solicitations of the cardinal he invariably 
returned the same answer ; that it was his wish and his 
duty to render the king every service consistent with the 
dictates of his conscience. To give a &vourable bias to 
his judgment it was thought advisable to lay before him 
the opinions of canonists and divines ; and these, as few 
among the natives approved of the royal cause, were 
chiefly sought among foreigners. For this purpose the 
bishop of Bayonne gave his own opinion in writing ; and 
the most urgent sohdtations were made to the French 
court to procure others with caution and secrecyf. 
27. Campeggio, after he had been introduced to Henry, 
waited on the queen, first in private, and then in -the 
company of Wolsey and four other prelates. He ex- 

ut Ihat Ibr flOBitt years tlie delicacy of Henry'i eonsdeaee had eompelled 
him to abstala flrom Gatherine's bed. 

• Diaent qtie quoiqu'on feeze, qui eponsera la prineene, mm apres ray 
d'Angleterre. Id. p. 204. 

t L*0v^tte de Bayonne, p. S0&. He thus descTibee bis own opinion. J« 
tiens qu'encoxes que le Pape, et tons le« eardinanlx eoseent, et par lepaaae 
et par le present apptoovi le marriage, qu*ils n*ont pea ne poorroyentfaire. 
estant proQTi, comme Too dit qu'il est, que le feu roy (prince) et eile <»t 
coueh^ ensemble ; eardieu en a piecsa Iny-mesmes donn6 sa sentenee, p. 196 
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harted her in the name of the pontiff to. enter a convent, 
aid then explained to her the objections against the va- 
lidity of her marriage. Catherine replied with modesty 
and finnness ; that it was not for hersdf that she was 
coneemed; but for one whose interests were' more dear . 
looker than her own; that. the presumptive heir to the* 
crown wa6 her.daughter'Mkry, whose right should never . 
1)6 prejudiced by the voluntary act of her mother ; that . 
she thought it strange to be thus interrogated without 
prerious notice on so delicate and important a subject ; 
that she was a weak, illiterate woman, a stranger without 
friends or advisersx;^ while her opponents were men 
learned in the law^and anxious to deserve the favour of 
their sovereign; and that she therefore demanded as a . 
rigfatihe aid of counsel of her own choice, selected from 
the subjects of her nephew*. This request was partially i 
granted ; and^ in addition to certain £nglish prelates and 
caBOQists, -she was permitted to choose two foreign advo- 
cates, provided they were natives of Flanders, and not 
of Spaint. 

A few days later the king undertook to silence the Nov. 
murmurs ef the people, and summoned to his residence * ^* 
in the Bridewell the members of the council, the lords of 
bis court, and the mayor, aldermen, and principed citizens. 
Before db^mf he enumerated the several injuries which.' 
he had < received from'' the emperor, and the motives > 
which induced him' to seek "the alliance of the king of 
Fiance. Then, taking to himself credit for delicacy of * 
conseienoe, heudesevibed .the scruples which had long.; 
tormented his. mind* « on account . of his marriage with - 
the widswef hibideoeased hrother. •■ These lie had at fLt^tn 



* Her speech in Hall, who says he copied it from fhe report mvBie 'by' 
the secretary of Campe^gio (Hall, ISO)* is in several particulars different 
^m that given- by the mshop of Bayonne (p: SdO^, and by Cavendish (p. 
^)- * The repfoaehes with which, acoording to him, she loaded W^lsey, 
coald hardly merit Uie'prawie given by the legate, modeste earn locutam ' 
fuine. Bamet. i. Records, ii. I^o. xvif. p. 44. 

t Burnet, ibid. L*^vSqae de Bayonne, 195. The counsel from Flanden 
cameto England, bat left it again before the trial began. Ibid. 260. 
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endeavoured to suppress; but they were revived and 
confirmed by the alarming declaration of the bishop of 
Tarbes in the presence of his council. To tranquillise 
his mind he had recourse to the only legitimate remedy. 
He consulted the pontiff, who had appointed two dele- 
gates to hear the cause, and by their judgment he was 
determined to abide. He would therefore warn his sub- 
jects to be cautious how they ventured to arraign his 
conduct. The proudest among them should learn that 
he was their sovereign, and should answer with their 
heads for the presumption of their tongues. — Yet, 
with all this parade of conscious superiority, he did not 
refuse the aid of precaution. A rigorous search was 
made for arms ; and all strangers, with the exception of 
ten merchants from each nation, were ordered to leave 
the capital*. 

It was now expected that the legates would proceed 
to the trial ; but delays were sought and created, not by 
the pontiff but by the king himself. Campeggio had 
read the decretal bull to him and his minister, who saw 
that, if they could once procure its publication, they 
Not. were assured of success. But Campeggio adhered to the 
2- letter of his instructions ; and the English agents were 
ordered to extort from the pontiff a permission that it 
might be exhibited at least to the members of the iprvry 
council. Clement, however, was inexorable : he insisted 
on the faithful performance of the conditions on which 
it had been granted ; and condemned his own weakness 
in listening to the prayer of a minister, who for his per- 
sonal interest scrupled not to endanger the reputation of 
his benefactor, and who had hitherto neglected to per- 
form any one of the promises to which he had bound 
himselft. 

♦ QuHl n'y auroit si belle teste, qu'll tfen feist voller. Id. 218. Hall 
has given as from memory a diffeient version of this speech, p. 180. Tlie 
natives of Flanders alone amounted to 15.000 men. Bayonne. S3S. 

t Burnet, i. Records, ii. No. x\l xvil. " Which decretal.*' says the 
Ung. " by his commandment, after' and because he would not have the 
•• effect thereof to ensue, was, after the sight thereof, embesiled bv the 
•• foresaid cardinals." Burnet, lii. Rec. 60. 
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Ever since the breaking up of the French army before 
Naples, the war had lan^ished in Italy ; and the un- 
disputed ascendency maintained by the emperor enabled 
that prince to treat with generosity his feeble opponent, 
the Roman pontiff. To the surprise of the confederates 
he ordered the cardinal of Santa Croce to restore Civita 
Vecchia, and all the fortresses belonging to the Holy 
See ; but gave him at the same time instructions to 
watch with care every proceeding in the papal courts, 
and to oppose every measure hostile to the interests of 
Catherine. Henry received this intelligence of the em- 
peror's moderation with alarm : he suspected the exist- 
ence of a secret understanding between Charles and 
Clement, complained in bitter terms of the supineness 
and ingratitude of Francis, and despatched two new 
agents to Rome, sir Francis Bryan, master of the Dee* 
henchemen, and Peter Vannes, his secretary for the ^* 
Latin tongue. Tliey were instructed to call on Francis, 
and represent to him the insidious and hostile machi- 
nations, as Henry considered them, of Charles ; and then, 
proceeding to the pontiff, to withdraw him, if it were 
possible, from his connexion with the emperor, to offer 
to him a body guard of two thousand men in the pay of 
the kings of England and France ; and to suggest that 
he should proclaim of his own authority an armistice 
among all christian princes, and summon them to meet 
in the city of Avignon, where they might settle their 
differences under the mediation of their common father. 
But in addition to this visionary project, they had re- 
ceived instructions to retain the ablest canonists in 
Rome as counsel for the king ; and to require, with due 
secrecy, their opinions on the three following questions : 
1°. whether, if a wife were to make a vow of chastity and 
enter a convent, the pope could not, of the plenitude of 
his power, authorise the husband to marry again ; 2°. 
whether, if the husband were to enter into a religious 
order, that he might induce his wife to do the same, he 
might not be afterwards released from his vow, and at 

VOL. VI. L 
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Hbwtjrto marry; 3. aBd whether, for reasons of state^ 
the pope could not license a prince to have, like the 
anoient patriarchs, two wives, of whom one only should 
be. publicly acknowledged and enjoy the honours of 
^ royalty*. 

The reader is awase that the objections to the ortgioal 
dispensation were' of two sorts; one denying the power 
of the pontiff to dispense, in. such cases, tho'Other deny- 
ing the troth of the allegations on which' the bull of 
Julius had been founded^ Henry had wavesed from 
one to the other, but of late relied chiefly -on the latter. 
To his surprise Catherine exhibited to him ? the copy of a 

^^^^^ brh>e of dispensation, which' had been sent to her from 

^ * Spain. It was granted by the same pope, was dated on 
the samedayv but was worded in suoh manner, as to 
elude the objections made to the hull. The king and 
his advisers were perplexedi The ground on which they 
stood was suddenly cut from under their feet. The very 
commission of the legates empowered them to deter- 
mine the validity of the bull only : and it was moreover 
found that the pollicitation itself was not absolute but 

1529. conditional. Henry grew peevish and suspicious; and 
repeated mortifications announced to the minister tbe 
precarious tenure by which he held the royal favourt, 
when* his ambition and his master's hopes were revived 
by the unexpected intelligence that the pontiff was 

Feb. dying, probably was dead. The kings of England and 

6. Frtoce immediately united their efforts to place him in 

the chair of St. Peter ; and their respective ambassadors 

were commanded to employ all their influence and 

authority to procure in his favour the requisite number 



* Apnd Collier, ii. 29, 30. Could the proposer of these questions have^ 
as he asserted, no other object than to quiet his present scruples ? Is it 
not evident thai he sought to surmount by anv means that could be ills' 
oovered the obstacle to his marriage with another woman ? 

4 Of these mortiflcaiions it was not the least* that the king maintained 
a private correspondence with Bryan at Rome, who answered by letters 
addressed to Anne Boleyn ; a plain proof to Wolsey that he no longer po» 
Msaed the losral comfldenoe. State rap. 1. 330. 
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of votes*. But Clement defeated their expectations. 
He rose, as it were, by miracle, from the grave, then 
relapsed into his former weakness, and ultimately re- 
eov«:ed. During his convalescence, he received a letter Mart 
from the legates, stating that they saw no way out of 
the difficulties which surrounded them, and imploring 
him to revoke the cause to Rome, with a secret promise 
to Henry to decide in his fovour. This letter was fol- April 
lowed by agents from the king, demanding a more 21* 
ample commission, an unconditional pollicitation, and a 
revocation of the breve, or a summons to the emperor 
to exhibit the original within a limited time. They did 
not deny that some of their demands were contrary to 
the practice of the courts, and the due course of law; 
but they might be graded out of the plenitude of the 
papal powert and Clement was bound to do so, in com- 
pliance with his promise, and in return for benefits 
received. Nor did they spare any pains to obtain their 
object They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff; they forced their way to his sick bed, and 
exaggerated the danger to his soul, should he die with- 
out doing justice to Henry ; they accused him of ingra- 
titiide to his best friend, and of indifference to the 
prosperity of the church. To all their remonstrances he 
returned the same aniswer, that he could not refuse to 
Catherine what the ordinary forms of justice required ; 
that he was devoted to the king, and eager to gratify 
him in any manner conformably with honour and 
equity ; but that they ought not to require from him 
what was evidently unjust, or they would find that, 
when his conscience was concerned, he was equally in- 
sensible to considerations of interest or of danger : that 

* Burnet. Records, ii. No. xx. Foxe's Acts and Mon. H. S02— 205. Le 
Grand, iii. S96— 303. 

t " It was on those special terms de plenitndtne potestAtiS, and on trust 
" tbat the pope would make use of it, I wan sent hither, 'which failing, your 
" highness, I doubt not, right well remembreth how maalflr Wolman, Mr. 
" Bell, and J. shewed your highness such things as were required, were 
^. not impetrable.'* Gard. to Henry. Burnet, iii No. xiv. 

L 2 
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Catherine had already entered a protest in his court 
against the persons of the judges, and that the best 
advice which he could give to the king was that he 
should proceed without loss of time to the trial and 
determination of the cause within his own realm. 

In this manner no fewer than seven months had been 
consumed since the arrival of Campeggio. But in pro- 
portion as the prospect of success grew fainter, the 
passion of Henry was seen to increase. Within two 

Dec. months after the removal of his mistress from court, he 
dismissed Catherine to Greenwich, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return. But she affected to resent the manner 
in which she had been treated : his letter and invitation 
were received with contempt; and, if she at length 
yielded, it was not to the command of the king, but to 
the tears and entreaties of her father. To sooth her 
pride, Henry gave her a princely establishment ; allotted 
her apartments richly furnished, and contiguous to his 
own; and exacted of his courtiers that they should 
attend her daily levees, in the same manner in which 
they had attended those of the queen*. It is plain fram 
the king's letters, that though she had indulged him in 
liberties which no modest woman would grant, she had 

529. not hitherto gratified his passion ; but after her return 
to court, it was rumoured that she occupied the place of 
the queen in private as well as public, in bed as well as 
at board; and it was believed that the hope or the fear 

* Mademoiselle de Boalan a la fin y est venue, et I'a le roy logee en fort 
beau lo^B, pa*il a faict bien aceoustrer tout aupres du sien, et luy est la 
conr faicte ordinairement tous les jours plus grosse que de long terms elle 
ne fut faicte a la royne. L'evdque de Bayonne, p S31. Dec. 9. At 
Christmas Henry took her with him to Greenwich, where both he and 
the queen kept open house as usual, whilst Anne had a separate esta- 
blishment of her own. Le Grand, S60. In 1539 and 1530 the same holi- 
days were kept in like manner : but in 153L " all men sayde that there 
was no mirthe in that Christemas beoanse the queene and the ladyeswere 
absent." Hall, 784. In his privy purse expenses from Nov. 1S29 to 
Dec. 1532, are more than forty entries regarding " Maistres,*' afterwards 
called " the ladye," Anne. He gives her 4iI00 and jCIIO at Christmas, 
" for to disport her with,'* pays her bills, and makes her presents of jew- 
els, robes, furs, silks, cloth of gold, a night-gown, and '* lynnen for 
sherts." But during the same time there are only two entries of sums o> 
dC20 each, given to his daughter Mary, and none of anything to Catherine. 
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of her pregnancy would compel Henry to cut short all 
delay, and to proceed immediately with his suit*. At 
the same time it was understood that the mother of the 
king of France had agreed to meet at Cambray the 
archduchess Margaret, for the purpose of signing a 
peace, the preliminaries of which had already been con- 
cluded in secret by the courts of Paris and Madrid. 
The intelligence dismayed and irritated Henry. He 
iDveighed against the bad faith of his '* good brother 
and perpetual ally,*' and apprehended from the recon- 
ciliation of the two powers new obstacles to his divorce ; 
while Anne Boleyn and the lords of the council laid 
the whole blame on the cardinal, who, they maintained, 
had deceived his* sovereign, and sacrificed the real inte- 
rests of England, to his partiality for the French alli- 
ance. It was resolved to proceed to trial without delay: 
Gardiner was hastily recalled from Rome to be the 
leading counsel for the king ; a licence under the broad 
seal was issued, empowering the legates to execute their May 
commission ; and, when Wolsey solicited the appoint- ^^* 
ment of ambassador at the congress of Cambray, he was 
told to remain at home, and aid his colleague in the 
discharge of his judicial functions. On the part of the 
English cardinal there was no want of industry and 
expedition : but Campeggio obstinately adhered to esta- 
blished forms ; and neither the wishes of the king, nor 
the entreaties of Wolsey, nor the exhortations of Fran- 
cis, could accelerate his progresst. 

The court met in the parliament chamber at the 
Blackfiriars, and sammoned the king and queen to 
appear on the eighteenth of June. The latter obeyed, 31. 
hut protested against the judges, and appealed to the 

* Je me doobta forte que depnis qnelque temps ce roi ait appioche bien 
pres de Mademoiselle Aiine t pour ce ne voas esbahissex pas. si Ton touI- 
dnrit expedition ; car, si le ventre croist, tout sera gaste. Id. p. 3S6. 
June 15. 

i See the letters of the bishop of Bayonne from May 20 to June 31, in 
Le Grand. iiL 313—356. 373. Wolsev, in his distress, solicited the king 
of France to write to Campeggio. and urge the expedition of the cause. 
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. .pope. At the next session Henry sat in »tate on the 
right of the cardinals^ and answered in due form, to his 
June name. Catherine was on their left : and» as soon as ^e 
21. was called, rising from hes chairs. renewed her protest 
on three grounds ; beoause she was a sUranger ; because 
the judges held bounces in the realm, the gift of her 
adversary ; . and beoause she had good reason to believe 
that justice oould not be obtained in a court oonstituted 
like the present. On ther^usal of tiiiQ cardinals to 
admit her appeal, ^e rose a seoond time, crossed be&re 
them« and accompanied by her maids, threw herself at 
, the king's feet. " Sir," said she, *'I beseech you to pity 
^me, a woman and a stranger, without an assured 
*' friend, and without an indifferent counsellor. I take 
*' God to witness, that X have always been to you a true 
and loyal wife ; that I hf^ve mad^ it my constant duty 
to seek your pleasure ; that I have loved all whom you 
** loved, whether I had reason or not, whether they were 
•* friends to me or foes. : I have been your wife for 
*' years ; I have brought you many children. God knows 
" that, when I came to your bed, I was a virgin ; and I 
" put it to your own conscience to say, whether it was 
** not so. If there be any offence which can be alleged 
'* against me, I consent to depart with infamy ; if not, 
*' then I pray ypu, do. me justice." She immediately 
rose, made a low obeisance, and retired. An officer fol- 
lowed to recall her. She whispered to an attendant, and 
then walked away, saying, *' I never before disputed the 
will of my husband, and shall take the first oppor- 
tunity to ask pardon fov this disobedience*." Henry, 
observing the impression which her address had ma4e 
on the audience, replied that she had always been a 
dutiful wife ; that his present suit did not proceed from 
^any dislike of her,, but from the tenderness of his own 
conscience ; that his scruples had not been suggested, 
but on the contrary, discouraged by the cardinal of 

• CaTead. 41^ 4S4. Sanders, 39» 40. 
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Ywk ; that they were confirmed br the bishop of Tarbes ; 
that he had coBsulted his confessor, and several other 
bishops, who advised him > to; apply to the pontiff; and 
that lin consequence the? present court had been ap-' 
pointed, in the deoisiontof 'whioh; be it ^hat it might,' he 
should cheetfuUy acquiesee*. 

Notwithstanding the queen's appeaL the cause pro- 

eeeded, and onheo refusal to appear lin p^son or by her 

attorney, she- was. pronounced oontumaoious. : Several 

fiittinga were held, but the evidence and the arguments 

vera all on the same side. *The king's counsel laboured 

.to prove three allegations ; 1°. that the marriage be- 

.tween Arthur and Catherine had been consummated; 

whence they inferred that her subsequent marriage 

with Henry was oontiary to the divine* law ; 2^« that sup- 

.posing the case admitted of dispensation, yet the bull of 

Julias. II* had been obtained .under false pretences ; and 

3^. that the breve of dispensation produced by the 

iqueen, 'which < remedied the defects tf the • bull, was an 

evident forgery. As Catherine declined the jurisdiction 

.of the court, noaaswer was returned : but, if th& reader 

impartially <wedgh the proceedings, which are fitill upon 

.record, he will admit, that. on the two first points the 

royal advocates, completely . failed ; and that the thiid, 

tbou^ ai^earances were in their favour, was far from 

.bemg provedt. Wc^sey had. his own reasons to ui^ge* his 

* Gairend* 486-^488. These speech** aae -treated by Surnet as ftctioag. 
Be sopfiosea that the queen did not altend on the Slst, becaate accordtttff 
to the zegiatei of the trial the legates on that day ordered hn to be served 
vi& a peremptory citation to appear ; and adds, that Henry never ap- 
peared in the court at all (Burnet, iii. 46.) He had however fcirgotten a 
iettei-pablished by himself -in his first volume ftom the king to his agents, 

.intwhieh Henry says. ** on that day.w^aildthe^aeenav^ated in person" 

'-^aiid adds. '* after her departure slie was twice preconi8ate,.and ealled 
"'eltsoQBS'tOirBtnin^.and/oaherrei'HBal'a citation was decerned for heraip- 

"^ pcacaaca on! Friday next" Burnet, i. Reoofds. 78. Henee- it appears 
4liBt1he.nain.tive Of Cavendish is correct; and that the eiiation 'was or 

(deiednot iDooDseqaeacaof hepmoQ'appearanceat all, but of her depar- 

t lore afies appearing. 

•f AcooedingtQCaiherine''s ahnonesshe stated her caee to Mm Ihns: 
**fyr8t thai it was in ieies of God most plaine and' evydent that she *Da 
'Uevei Jsnown of peince Ai-thurc: secondly thatneythrr of the judges 
* were oompetent, being both the king's subjects: thirdly that she-ne 
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colleague to a speedy decision ; "but Campeggio, unwill- 
ing to pronounce against his conscience, and afraid to 
irritate the king, solicited the pope by letter to call the 
cause before himself. To add to their common per- 
plexity, dispatches had arrived from the agents at Rome^ 
stating that the queen's appeal, with an affidavit of the 
reasons on which it was grounded, had been received; 
that the ambassadors of Charles and his brother Ferdi- 
uand daily importuned the pontiff in favour of Cathe- 
Jane rine ; that the destruction of the last remnant of the 
21« French army under St. Pol had led to an alliance be- 
^* tween the pope and the emperor, which rendered the 
former less apprehensive of the royal displeasure ; that 
to prevent an inhibition, they had been compelled to 
deny that proceedings had commenced in England, an 
assertion which every one knew to be false ; and that 
Clement, unable to refuse to an emperor what he could 
not in justice refuse to a private individual, would in a 
few days revoke the commission, and reserve the cogni- 
sance of the cause to himself*. 

The legates had been careful to prolong the trial, by 

repeated adjournments, till they reached that term, 

when the summer vacation commenced, according to 

July the practice of the Rota. On the twenty-third of July 

^* they held the last session: the king attended in a 

neighbouring room, from which he could see and hear 

"had ne myght ha^e wifhin this lealme anye indifferent ooansayle: 
" Anally that she had in Spaine two boUes, the one beins of latter dayta 
" than the other, but bothe of sucheefflcacyeand strenf^he as shulde mxw 
**- remove all objections and cavyllations." Singer, 511. See note (E) at 
the end of the vohime. 

• Dnring the trial (July 1) Henry procured letters patent ftom aidi- 
bishop Warham, and the bishops of London, Roehenter. Carlisle, Ely. 
Exeter, St Asaph, Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, stating that the kinc, 
havini; scrnpWs concerning his marriage, had consulted them, the cardi* 
nal of York, and other divines, and having sent to them a book written by 
himself on the subject, had requested their counsel to remove his scruples, 
and establish the tranauillity of his- mind, the health of his body, and the 
right of succession • wherefore they had come to the ronclustun, that ha 
was not uneasy without good and weighty reason, and that he ought ia 
the first place to consult the judgment of the pope. 1 July. 1589L 
Transcripts for N Rym. 166. Assuredly he must have been diaappoinlad 
Dy this lame and impotent conclusion. 
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the proceedings ; and his counsel in lofty terms called 
for the judgment of the court. But Campeggio replied : 
that judgment must he deferred till the whole of the 
proceedings had been laid before the pontiff; that he 
had come there to do justice, and no consideration should 
divert bim from his duty. He was too old» and weak, 
and sickly to seek the favour, or fear tbe resentment, of 
any man. The defendant had challenged him and his 
colleague as judges, because they were the subjects of 
her opponent. To avoid error, they bad therefore de- 
termined to consult the apostolic see, and for that pur- 
pose did then adjourn the court to the commencement of 
the next term, in the beginning of October. At these 
words the duke of Suffolk, as had been preconcerted, 
striking the table, exclaimed with vehemence, that the 
old saw was now verified : ** Never did cardinal bring 
good to England ! " Though Wolsey was aware of the 
danger, his spirit could not brook this insult. Rising 
with apparent calmness, he said, " Sir, of all men living 
" you have least reason to dispraise cardinals : for if 
" I, a poor cardinal, had not been, you would not at this 
" present have had a head upon your shoulders where- 
" with to make such a brag in disrepute of us, who have 
" meant you no barm, and have given you no cause of 
" offence. If you, my lord, were tbe king's ambassador 
" in foreign parts, would you venture to decide on im- 
"portant matters without first consulting your sove- 
" reign? We are also icommissioners, and cannot pro- 
" ceed to judgment without the knowlege of him from 
" whom our authority proceeds. Therefore do we 
" neither more nor less than our commission alloweth : 
" and if any man will be offended with us, he is an un- 
" wise man. Pacify yourself then, my lord, and speak 
" not reproachfully of your best friend. You know 
*' what friendship I have shown you : but this is the 
*' first time I ever revealed it either to my own praise or 
" your dishonour." The court was now dissolved, and 
in less than a fortnight it was known that Clement had 
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revoked the commission of the legates on the fifteenth 
of the same month*. 

Henry seemed to bear the disappointment with a 
composure of mind which was unusual to hmu Bat he 
had been prepared for the event' by the conduct of the 
I^iates, and the dispatches of his envoys: and the intel- 
ligence of the revocation was accompanied with a sooth- 
ing and exculpatory letter from the pontiff. By the 
advice of Wolsey he resolved to conceal his real feel 
ings, to procure the opinions of learned men in iii« 
£iV9ur, to effect the divorce by eccl^iastical airthoritj 
within the realm, and then to confirm it by act of par- 
liament. The bishop of Bayonne, who had unequivo- 
cally pronounced his opinion in its favour, was desired 
both by the king and the cardinal to return to France 
under the pretence of visiting his father, and to solicit 
the approbation of the French univendtiest. 

But Wolsey's good fortune had now abandoned him. 
At this moment, while Henry was still smarting under 
his recent disappointment, arrived from Rome an instru- 
ment, forbidding him to pursue his cause before the 
legates, uid citing him to appear by attorney in the 
papal court under a penalty of 10,000 ducats. The 
whole process was one of mere form : but it revived the 
irritation of the king : he deemed it a personal insult, 
and insisted that Wolsey should devise some expedient 
to prevent it from being served on him, and from being 
made known to his subjects. Tins, after a tedious nego- 
ciation, was effected with the consent of the queea and 
her counsel J. But it was in vain that the ""^tnf' 
laboured to recover the royal favour. The proo£i of his 
disgrace became daily mate manifest. He was suffsxed 

•CaTendkh.434. Herbert, 278. The altercation between the duke asl 
the cardinal has been rejected by some writers, becanse the prewnce ot 
Suffolk is not mentioned in the register. But he may be iacloded aiMc 
" the dnke of Norfolk, the bishop of Ely, and others T and it is imprDfaaUe 
that a writer, who was present, shoold hsve invented or 
* aecouDt, if it had been false. 

i Lettres de I'ev^iie de Bayoime, 339L 913. SSo. 

tStateFBp.aa6wM3u6w7. 
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to remain the whole month of August at the Moore 
without an invitation to court : on matters of state his 
opinion was seldom asked, and then only hy special mes- 
sengers ; even letters addressed to him were intercepted, 
opened, and perused by Henry. Still, amidst the mis- 
givings of his own breast and the sinister predictions of 
his friends, he cherished the hope that some lucky 
chance might replace him on his formei; pre-eminence, 
and imprudently trusted to the hollow professions of 
men, who, though they had served him faithftiUy in 
prosperity, were ready to betray his confidence in his 
declinipg fortune*. But most he had reason to feai the 
arts of the woman, who the last year so solemnly assured 
him, that her gratitude should be commensurate with 
her life. It was not long since Anne had measured 
her influence with his, and had proved victorious. For 
some offence Wolsey had driven sir Thomas Cheney 
&om court Cheney appealed to the king's mistress ; 
and Henry reprimanded the cardinal, and recalled the 
exilet. Now she openly avowed her hostility, and 
eagerly seconded the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
her father the viscount Rochford, in their united at- 
tempts to precipitate the downfal of the minister. They 
insinuated that he had never been in earnest in the pro- 
secution of the divorce, and had uniformly sacrificed 
the intejrests of his sovereign to those of the king of 
France. In proof of the first charge they instanced his 
request to attend the. congress at Cambray, instead of 
opening the oommission ; in proof of the second they 
alleged that during the war with France he had con- 
stantly corresponded with the lady regent, had accepted 
presents from her, and at her request had compelled the 
doke of Snffblk to retreat from Mondidier, when he 
might have.advaneed and tak^n the city of ParislJ. . The 

* Je-my q9*ll « fiaiiice en inilcaDt faits de sa main, lesqaela Je suia seur 
)«7 out toonift la lobe. Le pis est, qa'il ne rentend |>as. L «vlque de 
Bayonpe. 866. 

i L'crv|qa« de Bayonne, S91. 

X l\k 9aL 874. The eharge of the preaents aeemi to liave baea fonnded. 
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willingness with which the king listened to these sug- 
gestions assured them of success ; and over their cupi 
^ey not only ventured to predict the ruin of Wolse^, 
but threatened to humble the pride of the churchmea, 
and to ease them of that load of wealth which encum- 
bered the successors of the apostles*. Aware of their 
hostility the cardinal rested all his hopes on the result of 
a personal interview ; and, after many disappointments, 
was at last gratifiedt. He obtained permission to ac- 
company Campeggio when that prelate took leave of the 
Sept. king at Grafton. The Italian was received by the offi- 
19. cers of the court with the attention due to his rank;! 
the fallen minister found to his surprise that, though an 
apartment had been ordered for his companion, none 
was provided for himself. He was introduced into the 
* presence.' Every tongue foretold his disgrace — every 
eye watched his reception. To the general surprise,] 
when he knelt, the king graciously raised him up with 
both hands, led him aside in a friendly manner, and 
conversed with him familiarly for a considerable time. 
The cardinal dined with the ministers ; Henry with the 
lady Anne in her chamber : but after dinner he sent for 
Wolsey again, conducted him by the hand into his 
closet, and kept him in private conference till it was 
dark. At his departure— for he slept at a gentleman's 
house in the neighbourhood— he received a command to 
return on the following morning. Wolsey's enemies 
now trembled for their own safety : they were relieved 
from their apprehensions by the ascendency of Anne 

Quant anadiig preaens le cartUnal espere qae madame ne lay nniia pas, 
ou il en sera parli : de toutes aoltres chutes il ne reoommande en a 
bonne grace. Ibid. 

* La fantatsie de ces seigneurs est que, luy mnrt ou ruine. Us defeneat 
incontinent icy I'estat de Teglise, et premirout tons leurs bieos .... l^^ 
orient en pleine table. Je cioy qu'ils ferunt de bcatix miradei, p. 374^ 

t One of his art Aces was this. He pretended tliat he had a itecirt nt 
immense importance to communicate, but of such a nature that be daivd 
not trust it to any messenger. Henry replied that he mi^ht come to biffl 
at Woodstock, but insisted on knowing previuusl> what was the purfiort 
of theoummunieatiun. Sute Pap. 1. 34-4. Prom Cuveudish 'tod Al»-srd 
(Ellis, L 307) 1 infer that he did not avail, or was not suffered to aTsil 
himself of this permission. 
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Boleyn, who extorted from her lover a promise that he Sept. 
would never more speak to the cardinal*. When Wolsey 20 
returned in the morning the king was already on horse- 
back, and having sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Campeggio, rode out in the 
company of the lady Anne, and dined at Hartwell Park. 
After that day he and Wolsey never met each other t. 

When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals 
separated. The Italian set out on his return to Rome, 
but met with an unexpected affront at Dover. The offi- Oc*. 
cers of the customs hurst into his apartment, rifled his 
trunks, and charged him with heing in possession of 
Wolsey's treasure. The charge was false : and it was 
thought that the real ohject of the search was to seize 
certain papers which it might he the king's interest to 
possess];. Nothing, however, was found ; and Campeg- 
gio, after a strong remonstrance on his part, and an 
iinmeaning apology on that of the officers, was suffered 
to set sail. A worse fate awaited his English colleague. 
On the very day on which Wolsey opened his court as 9 
chancellor. Hales, the attorney-general, filed two bills 
against him in the king's bench, charging him with 
having, as legate, transgressed the statute of the 16th 

* We are iadebted for this interesting narrative to Cavendish, who was 
present (438—444). The promise is added ttom the bishop of Bayonne's 
letter. Mademoiselle de Boulen a faict promettre h son amy, que il ne 
I'esooutera jamais parler, p. 375. 

i Cavendish, 438 — 444. Le Grand, 375. According to Alward the king 
^ not ride till after dinner, when he dismissed Wolsey very graciously. 
I have preferred the liarrative of Cavendish. Both were present: but 
though Alward's account was written immediately, there is this to detract 
from its credit, that it was written to enable Cromwell to contradict the 
Rport that Wolsey had left the king in disgrace. Ibid. 310. 

X Le Grand, iiL 369. These papers may have been the decretal 
hall, or letters from Wolsey to the pope, or Henry's letters to Anne 
Boleyn, which had come by some unknown means into the hands 
of Campeggio. But the latter he had already sent to Rome, where 
they may still be seen in the Vatican library, seventeen in number, 
hat without datea From internal evidence, however, we may condnde 
that the 16th was written about the end of 1527 or the beginning of 1528. 
No. 1. 4. 5l 8. preceded it. No. 3. 7- 12. 13. were written during the absence 
of Anne from court, that is ttom June 1 to the middle of August, 1528. No. 
6- 14. 17- during her second absence in the same year in September^ 
October, and November. Na 2. 9. 1 1. 15. are of very uncertain date : pro- 
bably they belong to the more early period. 
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of Richard II., commonly called the statute of premu- 
nire. Nothing could be more iniquitous than this pro- 
secution. It was doubtful whether the legatine court 
could be brought within the operation of the statute : it 
was certain that the cardinal had previously obtained the 
royal licence, and was therefore authorised to hold it 
both by immemorial use^, and -the sanction of parlia- 
ment*. This stroke, though it was not unexpected, 
pkinged him into despairt. He knew the stem and 
irritable temper of his prosecutor : to have maintained 
his innocence would have been to exclude the hope of 
forgiveness ; and there was moteover a " night-crow," 
to use his own expression, that possessed the royal ear, 
and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions. 
On these accounts he submitted without a marmar to 

^^1' every demand ; resigned the great seal into the hands of 
• the dukes of Norfolk and SuffolkJ ; transferred to the 
king the whole of his personal estate, valued at 500,000 
crowns, saying that, as he owed all to the bounty of his 
sovereign, so he restored all with pleasure to his bene- 
factor $ ; and, when he found that Henry insisted on an 

22, entire and unconditional submission, granted to him, by 
indenture, the yearly profits of his ecclesiastical bene- 
fices ||, ordered his attorney to plead guilty to the 

• See this History, vol. iv. p. 311, 312. 

+ The reader may form an accurate notion of his present sitaatioo by 
the following extract from a letter written by an eye-witness, the bishop 
of Bayonne. " I have been to visit the cardinal in his distress, and have 
•• witnessed the most striking change of fortune. He explained to me his 
•* hard case in the worst rhetoric that was ever heard. Both his tongue 
" and his heart failed him. He recommended himself to the pity of the 
" king and madame (Francis and his mother) wiih sighs and tears; and 

at last left me without having said anything near so moving as hii 
•• appearance. His face is dwindled to one-half of its natural size. In 
• truth his misery is such that his enemies. Englishmen as they are, can- 
" not help pitying him. Still they will carry things to extremities. As 
•• for his legation, the seals, his authority, &c., he thinks no more of them. 
•• He is wiUing to give up everything, even the shirt from his back, aud 
•' to live in a hermitage, if the king would but desist from his displea- 
•• sure." Apud Le Grand, iiL 371. 

X Henry sent a verbal order: he refused to obey without ft written 
order. This was necessary for his own security. 

J Le Grand, iii. 377. 9. Rym. iv. 375. State Papers, i. 355. 

I Henry accepted the grant, but with a proviso that such acccptan«« 
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indictment, and threw himself without reserve on the Oct. 
royal mercy*. It was now intimated to him that the *^* 
king meant to reside at York-place during the parlia^ 
nent, and that he might retire to Esher, a seat helong* 
ing to his bishopric of Winchestcfr. When he entered 
his barge, he was surprised to beherld the river covered 
with boats, -and lined with spectators. Both the court!* 
ers and the citizens had crowded together to behold his 
arrest and commitment to the Tower: but he disap- 
pointed their curiosity, landed at Putney, and, as he' 
ascended the hill, was met by Norris, a groom of the 
chamber, who brought him a secret but gracious mes* 
sage from Hdnry; not to despair, but to remember, that 
the king could at any time give him more than he had 
now taken away. The^ cardinal instantly alighted from 
his mule, sunk on his knees, and uttered a fervent 
prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign t. 

This incident, which proved to Wolsey that his case 
Was not yet hopeless, alarmed his opponents. They had ' 
gone too far to desist with safety: they must either com- 
plete his ruin, or submit to be afterwards the victims of 
his resentment. Hence they laboured to keep alive the 
royal displeasure against him. They represented him 
as an ungrateful favourite, who had sought nothing but 
his own interest and gratification: they attempted to ' 
show, from one of bis letters- which had fallen into their ' 
liands, that, whilst he pretended to promote, he had 
clandestinely opposed the project of divorce ; and they , 
charged him with having maintained a secret corre- 
spondence with Madame Louise, with having received 
from her bribes in the shape of presents, and with hav- 
ing, in order to retain her favour, cramped and marred 
all the designs of the duke of Suffolk in the campaign 
of 1523 J. Still the kill's partiality for his former fa- 

ifaould not prevent him from proceeding at law against the cardinal* 
FranscTipts for new Rymer, 167- 

• Cavendisli, 250. t Ibid., 450. 

X Herbert* 123, Le Grand, ill 374. 
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vourite seemed to be proof against all the representa- 
tions of the council and the arts of his mistress. He 
continued to send to the cardinal from time to time con- 
soling messages and tokens of affection, though it \fas 
generally by stealth, and sometimes during the night. 
When the court pronounced judgment against him, he 
took him under the royal protection ; and when a bill of 
impeachment, enumerating forty-four real or imaginary 
offences, and signed by fourteen peers and the law- 
officers of the crown, had been introduced into the house 
P^ of commons *, he procured it to be thrown out by the 
agency of Cromwell, who from the service of the car- 
dinal had passed to that of the kingt. The French 
ambassador, unable to foresee what might be the issue 
of the struggle, advised his court to render to the fallen 
minister such good offices as, without giving cause of 
offence to the existing administration, might be grate- 
fully remembered by Wolsey, if he should finally tri- 
umph over his enemies;^. 

Esher, though sufficiently stored with provisions, was 
a large, unfurnished house, where the cardinal and his 
numerous family found themselves destitute of most of 
the conveniences and comforts of life. There for three 
months he had leisure to meditate on the sad prospect 
before him. The comparison of his present with his 
past condition, the unmitigated hostility of his enemies^, 

• Fiddes. Collect p. 172. The contents of this bill, which evidently 
contains whatever could be said against Wolsey by his bitterest enemies, 
may be considered as a presumptive proof of his innocence. Burnet un- 
accountably takes for granted every charge in it, but he should have re- 
coUected that it was not only not proved, but actually rejected by the 
house of commons. Wolsey says of its contents : '* whereof a great part 
" be untrue : and those, which be true, are of such sort, that by the doing 
** thereof no malice or untruth can be arrected unto me, neither to tbe 
" prince's person, nor to the realm." Ibid. 207. State Papers, i. 354. 

t Cavendish, 463. I ascribe its rejection to the king, from the character 
of Cromwell, and the general subserviency of the parliaments in this 
reign. Cromwell would not have dared to oppose the bill, nor the cod- 
mons to reject it, had they not received an intimation that such was the 
Toyal pleasure. 

t L*ev^ue de Bayoune, p. 380. 

i He was extremely anxious to hear " yf the dyspleasure of my Udy 
* Anne" (formerly she was mistress Anne) " be somewhat asswaged. •■ 
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and the delay in fulfilling any one of the conditions in Dec. 
his favour according to his compact with the two dukes*, 1& 
filled him with the most gloomy apprehensions. The 
anguish of his mind rapidly consumed the vigour of his 
constitution. Ahout Christmas he fell into a fever, 
which obstinately defied the powers of medicine. When 
Henry heard of his danger, he exclaimed, " Grod forbid 
" that he should die. I would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds." He immediately ordered three phy- 
sicians to hasten to Esher ; repeatedly assured the car- 
dinal of his unabated attachment, and, no longer con^ 
cealing his anxiety from Anne Boleyn, compelled her to 
send to the sick man a tablet of gold for a token of 
leconciliation'K 

As the agitation of Wolsey*8 mind subsided, the 
health of his body was restored : but his enemies had 
prepared for him a new conflict, and required of him 
adcQtional sacrifices. The promises which had been 
made to him were still disregarded ; the resolution of 
one day was recalled by that of the next ; and the car- 
dinal at last intrusted his interests to the discretion of 
Cromwell, who purchased a final settlement by the 
grant of annuities to the friends of the opposite party 1530L 
out of the bishopric of Winchester J. It was ulti-Feb. 
mately agreed that Wolsey should retain the adminis- ^* 
tration, temporal as well as spiritual, of the archie- jg 
piscopal see of York J, but make over to the crown, for 

" I pray God the same may l)e/' In that case slie was " to be further la- 
" boaryd." Her favour was " the onely help and remedy." For infor- 
mation on that head he looked to sir Henrv Ji^orris. State Papers, 35S. 
« Ibid. t Cavendish, 471. 

t These were the lord Sandis and his son Thomas, sir William Fits- 
William, sir Henry Guilford, sir John Russell, and sir Henry Norris. Thetr 
pensions ought to have ceased at the death of the cardinal, who had only 
a life interest in the bishopric : but they were then settled on them ibr 
life by act of parliament. Rolls, dxxxviii. St. SS Hen. VIII. S2. SUte 
Papers, i. 355. 

I Henry was so delighted with York place (afterwards Whitehall), 
that ha required Wolsey to make a transfer of it from the church to the 
crown. The cardinal objected that he was only tenant for life. But 
Shelley, a justice of the court of common pleas, came and informed him 
that it was the opinion of all the judges and of all the king's counset. 
" that his gnce should recognise boforu a judge the right of York place U» 

VOL. VI. M 
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the term of \m natural life, all the profits, all advow- 
§on8, and all nominations to offices, spiritual or secular, 
in his gift, as bishop of Winchester and abbot of St. 
Albans, and that in return he should receive a general 
pardon, an annuity of one thousand marks from the 
hiahopric of Winchester, and a releaie firom all monies 
4ue to the king for Mb maintenanoe flince the day of his 
conviction*. 

When he had assented to every demand, he was 
Feb. allowed to exchange Ksher for Richmond, where he 
^* spent most of his time with the monks of the Charter- 
house. Still his vicinity to the court alarmed the jea- 
lousy of his enemies ; and a peremptory order to reside 
within his archbishopric drove him, notwithstanding his 
entreaties and remonstrances, to a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, 
April had recommended bim in the warmest terms to the 
. ^7. attention of the northern nobility ; and Wolsey by his 
conduct and generosity quickly won their esteem. His 
thoughts seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and 
temporal concerns of his station. On every Sunday and 
holiday he rode to some country church, celebrated mass 
in public, ordered one of his chaplains to preach to the 
people, and at the conclusion distributed alms to the 
poor. He made it his fovourite employment to reconcile 
families at variance ; a tedious and expensive office, as 
he frequently satisfied the injured or discontented party 
out of his own purse. Every gentleman in the county 
was welcome to his table, which was plentifully though 
not extravagantly supplied ; and, in repairing the houses 

1m in the king and his auceessors." He replied i\uX he was ready to obej. 
" ioiismuch," said be, " as ye, the fathers of the luwa, say that 1 may law- 
" fiiUy do iL Therefore I ehar({e your ooo science, and di!»oharge mine. 
" Uowbeit. I pray you, show his mi^esty from me, that i m<i8t humbly 
" desire his Highness to call to his most gracious remembrance that them 
" is both heaven and hell." He then executed the recogntzaaceL iSin^r's 
Caven. i. SL8. Tills formed a preoedent for subsequent surrender oC 
church property to the crown. 

* Rym. xiv. b65<— 376. Henry had supplied him with money to pay patC 
of bin debts, aod with a quantity of plate, fumttuie, and piuviaiona, vaiHoa 
at 6^74^. at.?** 
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and buildings belonging to bis see, be gave employment 
to tbree hundred workmen. The more be was known, 
tbe more he was beloved ; tbe men, to wbom in pros- 
perity be bad been an object of hatred, applauded bis 
conduct under adversity ; and even at court his name 
was occasionally whispered with feelings of approbation. 
But tbe fear of offianding Anne imposed silence on his 
friends ; and his enemies were careful to paint all bis 
actions to tbe king in &lse and odious colours*. 

Tbe cardinal had invited tbe nobility of tbe county to 
assist at his installation on^the 7tb of November : on the 
4tb he was unexpectedly arrested at Cawood on a Not. 
charge of high treason. What was the particular crime ^* 
alleged against him, we know not ; but the king asserted 
that his very servants bad accused him of practising 
against tbe government, both within and without the 
realm ; and it is probable that the suspicion of Henry 
was awakened by the oonespondence of the cardinal 
with tbe pope and the king of Francet. Wolsey be- 
trayed no symptoms of guilt: the king bad not, he 
maintained, a more loyal subject than himself; there 
b^ed not on earth the man who could look him in the 
face and charge him with untruth ; nor did be seek any 
other favour than to be confronted with his accusers |. 

His health (he suffered much from the dropsy) would 
not allow him to travel with expedition ; and at Sheffield 
park, a seat of tbe earl of Shrewsbury, he was seized lo.. 

* Tliese particolars appear from the extracts of Cromweirs letters to 
Wolsey at this period, in Fiddes, Collect, p. SOS. 309. 

t If we may believe Caveudish, he wrote to them, to reconcile him with 
Henry, Cav. poem, 536. Mi disse el re. che contro de S. M. el mochttiava 
net regno e fuori, em'a detto dove et eome«e che im' e forsipiu dun' deauoi 
«ervitori Vhanno e scoperto ed accusato. Joacchino apud Le Grund, iiL 
SS9. Nov. 10. The king took great pains to convince Joacchino that he 
was not suspected of being an accomplice : the dukes uf Norfolk and 
SafTolk even swore that he was not. Hence I think it prubable that the 
cardinal's letters passed through his hnnds. 

t It is most improbable that the cardinal could have committpd any 
act of treason since his pardon in February ; and a man must be credu- 
lous indeed, to believe it on the mere testimony of the disvatches sent to 
ambassadors abroad. Such dispatches with general charges were always 
s<>nt on similar occasions to justify the government in the eyes of foreign 
princes. 

m2 
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Nov. with a dysentery which confined him a fortnight. As 
^' soon as he was ahle to mount his mule, he resumed his 
journey: but feeling his strength rapidly decline, he 
26. said to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered the gate of 
the monastery, " Father abbot, I am come to lay my 
"bones among you.'' He was immediately carried to 
his bed ; and the second day seeing Kyngston, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, in his chamber, he addressed him 
in these well-known words : " Master Kyngston, I pray 
" you have me commended to his majesty ; and beseech 
" him on my behalf to call to mind all things that have 
'* passed between us, especially respecting good queen 
" Catherine and himself; and then shall his grace's 
" conscience know whether I have offended him or not. 
" He is a prince of most royal courage : rather than miss 
" any part of his will, he will endanger one half of his 
" kingdom ; and I do assure you, I have often kneeled 
before him, sometimes for three hours together, to 
persuade him from his appetite, and could not prevail. 
" And, master Kyngston, had I but served God as dili- 
" gently as 1 have served the king, he would not have 
*t. given me over in my grey hairs. But this is my just 
" reward for my pains and study, not regarding my 
" service to God, but only my duty to my prince*." 
Having received the last consolations of religion, he ex- 
29. pired the next morning in the sixtieth year of his age. 
The best eulogy on his character is to be found in the 
contrast between the conduct of Henry before, and after 
the cardinal's fall. As long as Wolsey continued in 
favour, the royal passions were confined within certain 
bounds ; the moment his intiuence was extinguished, 
they burst through every restraint, and by their caprice 
and violence alarmed his subjects, and astonished the 
other nations of Europe. 

* CaTendish, 513—535. In the printed editions it is asserted that the 
cardinal poisoned liimself. but D'r. Wordsworth has shown that it was in 
interpolation. The passage is not in the manuscript copies. Ibid., also 
Singei's Cavendish. 377. 
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The eventful history of this great minister has led us 1529. 
into the autumn of the year succeeding his disgrace : it 
will be necessary to revert to that event, and to notice 
the changes occasioned by his removal from the royal 
councils. The duke of Norfolk became president of the 
cabinet; the duke of Suffolk, carl marshal, and the 
viscount Rochford, soon afterwards created earl of Wilt- 
shire, retained their former places. To appoint a suc- 
cessor to Wolsey in the chancery was an object of great 
importance. If Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was proposed, he was rejected on the ground of his 
being a churchman'" ; and the office was at length given 
to sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the household, and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir William Fitz- 
william succeeded More ; and Dr. Stephen Gardiner 
was made secretary to the king, who believed him to 
bave inherited the abilities of the cardinal, and would 
have raised him perhaps to equal power, could he have 
been induced to relinquish his profession as a church- 
inant. These six formed the privy council : but, if we 
may believe the account given by the French ambas- 
sador to his court, Anne Boleyn was the real minister, 
who through her uncle and father ruled in the cabinet, 
and by the influence of her charms exercised the most 
despotic sway over the heart and mind of her loverj. 

It may justly excite surprise that More should accept 
this dangerous office. With a delicate conscience and a 
strong sense of duty, he was not a fit associate for less 
timorous colleagues : the difficulties, which in the course 
of two years compelled him to retire from court must 

* Eraimuii (Ep. p. 1347) '^l* ^^^^ Warham reftiaed the office. I rather 
})elieve the bishop of Bayonne, who, only three days before More accepted 
It, says that it would not be jj^Ten to a churchman. On ne scait encore 
qui aura le aeeau. Je croy bien que lea prestres n*y toucheront plus, et 
qae k ce parlement ils auiont de terribles alarmei. Oct. 22. p. 378. 

t II aera fort avant au maniement des affaires, prineipalement s'il veult 
letter le fioc anx horties. Bayonne, p. 378. 

1 Le due de Norfok est faict chef de ce counseil, et en son absence 
eeiny de Soi^ock, et par dessns tout mademoiselle Anne. Id. p. 377* 

aw.aB4. 
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even now have stared him jii llie face ; and it was still 
in his power to avoid, but uncertain if he could weather, 
the storm. As a scholar he was celebrated in every 
part of Europe, and as a lawyer he had long practised 
with applause and success. From the office of under- 
sheriff or common seijeant Henry had called him to 
court, had employed him in different embassies, and 
had rewarded him with the lucrative preferments which 
have already been mentioned. The merit of More was 
universally acknowledged; even Wolsey declared that 
he knew no one more worthy to be his successor ; but 
there were few instances in which the seals had been 
intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none in which 
they had been given to a simple knight. On this ac- 
count he was accompanied to the star chamber by a 
Oct. crowd of bishops and noblemen ; and the duke of Nor- 
26. folk conducted him to his seat, pronounced an eulogium 
on his talents and virtues, and observed that, if in this 
instance the king had departed from ancient precedent, 
he was fully justified by the superior merit of the new 
chancellor. More in return professed his obligation to 
the king, and to the duke ; and at the same time paid 
an eloquent compliment to the abilities of his prede- 
cessor, whose example would stimulate him to the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, and whose fall would teach 
him to moderate his ambition'^. 

For some time a rumour had prevailed that a great 
^roke was meditated against the wealth or the immn- 
Ijoy, liities of the church. When the parliament assembled 
3. three bills respecting mortuaries, the probate of wills, 
and the plurality of benefices, were passed in the lower 
house : but in the house of lords the bishops and abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, that the most ob- 
noxious clauses were either modified or expunged. Of 
those which remained, two deserve the notice of the 
reader, as being the first which in this reign were 

• Rym. xiv. 350. Stapleton, Vit. Mori. 173—171. See Mote's clianclec 
in Pole, foL xc. xci. 
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eoacted in opposition to the papal authority. By these 
every clergyman, who had obtained in the court of Rome 
Gc elsewhere a license of non-residence on his cure, or a 
dispensation to hold more benefices than the statute 
allowed, became liable, in the first case, to a penalty of 
twenty pounds; and in the second, to a penalty of 
seventy pounds^ and the forfeiture of the profits arising 
£rom such benefices*. At the same time the new a<kai- 
nistmtion introduced a bill to release the king from the 
payment of any loans of money which might have been 
made to him by his subjects. It passed through the 
upper house with few observations : in the lower the 
opposition was obstinate ; but a majority had been pre- 
viously secured by the introduction of members, who 
held offices either under the king or his ministers. By 
tite nation this iniquitous act was loudly condemned* 
Six years had elapsed since the loans were made ; and 
in many instances the securities had passed by sale or 
gift or bequest from the hands of the original creditors 
into those of others. To justify the measure, it was con- 
tended in the preamble of the bill, that the prosperity of 
the nation under the king's paternal care called on his 
subjects to display their gratitude by cancelling his 
debts; a pretext which, if true, reflected the highest 
credit on the administration of Wolsey ; if false, ought to- 
have covered his successors with disgracet. 

I have already noticed the reconciliation between the 
courts of Rome and Madrid. It was followed by an in- 
terview between Charles and Clement at Bologna, where Oct. 
during four months they both resided under the same 
roof. To Henry this meeting seemed to present a 

* The lower house of convocation complained, bnt in vain, of these 
ttatates, because the clergy had neither given their assent to them, nor 
been asked for their advice. (Ad quae facienda nee consenserunt per se, 
nee per procuratores suos, neque super iisdem consulti fuerunt. Collier, 
il Records. xxvUi.) This was certainl^^ the constitutional language of 
Ibtmer limes : bnt it was so long since it had been used, that it was dis- 
regarded by the king. 

t Rolls, cxliiL Burnet, i. Rec. 83. A similar grant was made by th» 
clergy, Wilk. Con. iiL 717- 
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favourable opportunity of proceeding with the divorce ; 
and, as he had hitherto employed clerical negotiators 
without success, he now intrusted the charge to a lay 
nobleman, the father of his mistress. By most men the 
earl of Wiltshire was deemed an objectionable ageut : 
but Henry justified his choice by the observation, that 
no one could be more interested in the event of the 
mission than the man whose daughter would reap the 
fruit of it*. To the earl, however, were joined three 
colleagues, Stokesley, bishop elect of London, Lee, the 
king's almoner, and Bennet, doctor of laws ; and these 
were accompanied by a council of divines, among whom 
was Thomas Cranmer, a clergyman attached to the 
1530.Boleyn family, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Jan. They were furnished with powers to treat of a general 
2^* confederacy against the Turks ; and with instructions to 
offer to the pope a considejable present, to warn him 
against the ambitious projects and treacherous friend- 
ship of Charles, and to exhort him to do justice to a 
prince, who was the firmest support of the see of Rome. 
The negotiation with the emperor was intrusted to the 
dexterity of the earl of Wiltshire, who was ordered to 
address that prince in the French language, stating the 
grounds on which Henry demanded the divorce, aud 
adroitly intermingling with those grounds hints of the 
great power of the English king, of the benefits which 
might be derived from his friendship, and of the evils 
which might spring from his enmity. If this discoui-se 
made no favourable impression, the ambassadors were 
to return ; and the earl, when he took leave, was to ob- 
serve that, if Henry had consulted Charles, it was only 
through courtesy ; and that he would follow his own 
judgment, and not submit to the arbitration of the pope, 
against whose authority he had many good grounds of 

* A letter of Joacchino apud Le Grand, iii. 408. Anne Boleyn's father 
had been created earl of Wiltshire with remainder to his heirs male, and 
earl of Ormond in Ireland with remainder to his heirs general, on the 
8th of December, 1529. 
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exception*. With his confidants the king. spoke of this 
as of his last attempt : if it failed, he 'would withdraw 
himself from the ohedience of Clement as of a pontiff 
unfit for his station through ignorance, incapable of 
holding it through simony ; and that he might have no 
occasion to recur to the papal see in beneficiary matters, 
he would establish a bishop with patriarchal powers 
within his own dominions, an example which he had no 
doubt would be eagerly followed by every sovereign in 
Europe'K 

Among the many causes of solicitude which preyed 
on the mind of Clement, the divorce of Henry was one 
of the most perplexing. He had indulged a hope that, 
after the revocation of the commission, the cardinal 
would have pronounced judgment in virtue of his ordi- 
nary powers, and the king would have proceeded to a 
second marriage without asking the papal consent, or 
interfering with the papal authority^* With this view 
he had declined for nine months the cognizance of the 
cause : but at length, unable to resist the personal appli- 
cation of Charles, he signed a breve, forbidding Henry Mair 
to marry before the publication of his sentence, and 7. 
enjoining him in the mean while to treat Catherine as 
his lawful wife $. 

Within a few days the ambassadors arrived ; and their 
arrival furnished him with a specious reason for sus- 
pending the operation of the breve. He received them 
graciously, and gave them his word, that he would do in 
favour of Henry whatever his conscience would permit. 
But when they were introduced to Charles, that prince 
did not conceal his feelings at the sight of the father of 

* See these instructions among the transcripts for the N. Rymer, 168. 

t Letters of Joacchino apnd Le Grand, iii. p. 409. 418. 

i A ce qui'l m*en a declare des fois plus de trois en secret, 11 seroit con- 
tent que le dit marriage fnst jk faict ou par dispense du legat d'Angleterra 
ou aatrement. mais que ce ne fust par son auctorite. ny aussi diminuant 
Ba puissance. Lettre de Tevlqne de Tarbes. A Bologna, 27 Mars. 
Apad Lb Grand, iii. 400. 

4 Le Grand, iii. 446. He had previously communicated the case with 
tlie writings in favour of Henry to the celebrated Gajetao, whose p»— • 
may be seen iu Raynaldus, xxxii. 196. It was adverse to the king. 
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her, who was the rival of his aunt. *' Stop, sir," said 
the emperor, "allow your colleagues to speak. You 
*' are a party in the cause." The earl replied with firm- 
Bess, that he did not stand there as a father defending 
the interests of his child, hut as a minister representing 
the person of his sovereign ; that if Charles would 
acquiesce in the royal wish, Henry would rejoice ; if he 
did not, the imperial disapprobation should never pre- 
vent the king of England from demanding and obtaining 
justice. As the price of his consent, the ambassadors 
offered him the sum of three hundred thousand crowns, 
the restoration of the marriage portion paid with Cathe- 
rine, and security for a maintenance suitable to her 
birth during life. But he replied, that he was not a 
merchant to sell the honour of his aunt. The cause 
was now before the proper tribunal. If the pope should 
decide against her, he would be silent ; if in her favour, 
he would support her cause with all the means which 
Gk)d had placed at his disposal*. 

The new ministers condescended to profit by the 
advice of the man whom they had suppluited; and 
sought, in conformity with his recommendation, to ob- 
tain in fiivour of the divorce the opinions of the most 
learned divines, and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. Henry pursued the ' scheme with his charac- 
teristic ardour ; but, if he was before convinced of the 
justice of his cause, that conviction must have been 
shaken by the obstinacy of the opposition which he every 
where experienced. In England it might have been 
expected that the influence of the crown would silence 
the partisans of Catherine : yet even in England it was 
found necessary to employ commands, and promises, 
and threats, sometimes secret intrigue, and sometimes 
open violence, before a favourable answer could be ex- 
torted from either of the universitiest. 

* These particulars are extracted ftom letters written from Bologiia by 
tbe bishop ofTarbeson the 27t1i and Seth of March. LeGrand, uL 4DL'"" 
t On the Bttbscrlptioos of the uiiiTersitias, see note (F). 
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In Italy the king's agents were active and numerous ; 
their success and their failures were perhaps nearly 
balanced : but the former was emblazoned to catch the 
eye of the public, while the latter were discreetly con«- 
oealed. From the pontiff they had procured a breve, 
exh<Mrting every man to speak his sentiments without 
fear or favour ; and taking their respective stations in 
the principal cities fiom Venice to Rome, they distri- 
buted, according to their discretion, the monies which 
had been remitted to them from England. They drew 
an ingenious, but in this case not very intelligible, dis- 
tinction between a fee and a bribe ; and contended that 
when they rewarded the subscriber for his trouble, they 
paid him nothing as the price of his signature. The 
result of their exertions were the real or pretended 
answers of the universities of Bologna, Padua, and Fer- 
rara, and the subscriptions of some hundreds of indi- 
ridaals. 

In the Germanic states Henry was less successfuL 
Not one public body could be induced to espouse his 
cause : even the reformed divines, with a few exceptions, 
loudly condemned the divorce; and Luther himself 
wrote to B»mes the royal agent, that he would rather 
allow the king to have two wives at the same time, than 
to separate from Catherine for the purpose of marrying 
another woman*. 

It was therefore from France and her fourteen uni- 
versities that the most valuable aid was expected. The 
bishop of Bayonne had been for some months employed 
in soliciting the votes of the leading members of the 
different faculties ; and Henry had written to the king 

'* Antvqoam tale repndinm probaTem, potitu regi pennitterem alteram 
xeginani quoque ducere, et exemplo patrum et regum duas simul iixores 
sen legtOBS habere. Lutheri Epist. Hals, i7L7> P> 290. Melancthon was 
uf the tame opinion (Epist. ad Camerar. 90). Henry had ordered in* 
q&iries to be made at Rome on this very subject : and if we may believe 
Ong. da Casale, the imperialists had suggested the expedient to Clement, 
who eoiamunicated it to that minister. Herbert, 330. But Casale wa» 
already suspected of being bought by the imperialists ; and it doet not 
Appear tliat any notice was taken of the communleatlon. 
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to employ the royal authority in his favour. But 
Francis artftilly pretended that he dared not risk the 
offence of Charles, so long as his two sons were detained 
prisoners in Spain ; nor could they he liherated accord- 
ing to the treaty, till he had paid two millions of crowDs 
to the emperor, five hundred thousand to the king of 
England, and had redeemed, in favour of Charles, the 
lily of diamonds, which Maximilian and Charles had 
formely pawned to Henry VII. for the sum of fifty 
thousand crowns of gold*. The impatience of the king 
yieb. swallowed the hait : he was content to make every sacri- 
1^* fice, that he might ohtain the subscriptions which he 
sought ; he forgave the debt, made a present of the 
pledge, and added to it a loan of four hundred thousand 
crowns*!*. 

Still the business languished till the earl of Wiltshire 
was returned from Bologna. The university of Paris 
had long possessed the first place among the learned 
societies of Europe ; and it was deemed of the first im- 
portance to obtain from it a favourable decision. Henry 
wrote to the dean with his own hand; Francis com- 
manded the faculty of divinity to deliberate on the sub- 
ject; Montmorency, his prime minister, canvassed for 
votes from house to house ; and every absent member in 
the interest of the court was summoned to Paris. Yet 
the majority was decidedly hostile to the pretensions of 
the king of England. From the beginning of June to 
the middle of August they continued to meet and ad- 
journ ; and in one instance only, on the second of July. 
was a plurality of voices obtained, by dexterous manage- 
ment, in favour of Henry. By the order of the court, 
the bishop of Senlis carried away the register, that the 
entry might not be effaced or rescinded in any subse- 
quent meeting ; and an attested copy was forwarded to 
England, and published by the king as the real decision 
of the university of Paris. From Orleans and Toulouse, 

*Ryiner,xui.233.9. 

i Rym. xiv. 328. 356. 360-364. 378—384. Le Grand, iu. 438—446. 
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&om the theologians of Boui^es, and the civilians of 
Angers, similar opinions were received ; hut the theo- 
logians of the last city pronounced iu favour of the 
existing marriage'*'. The other universities were not 
consulted, or their answers were suppressed. 

It had heen originally intended to lay before the 
pontiff this mass of opinions and subscriptions, as the 
united voice of the christian world pronouncing in 
&yoiir of the divorcet. But Clement knew (and Henry 
was aware that he knew) the arts by which they had 
been purchased or extorted % ; and both were sensible, 
that, independently of other considerations, they did not 
reach the real merits of the question ; for all of them 
were founded oh the supposition that the marriage be- 
tween Arthur and Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated, a disputed point which the king was unable to 
prove, and which the queen most solemnly denied. la 
the place of these opinions it was deemed more prudent 
to substitute a letter to the pope, subscribed by the lords jui^ 
spiritual and temporal, and by a certain number of 30. 
commoners, in the name of the whole nation. This in- 
strument complains in forcible terms of Clement*s par- 
tiality and tergiversation. .What crime had the king of 
England committed that he could not obtain what the 
most learned men, and the most celebrated universities 
declared to be his right ? The kingdom was threatened 
with the calamities of a disputed succession, which 
could be averted only by a lawful marriage ; and yet 
the celebration of that marriage was prevented by the 
affected delays and unjust partiality of the pontiff. 
Nothing remained, but to apply the remedy without his 
interference. It might be an evil : but it would prove a 
less evil, than the precarious and perilous situation in 
which England was now placed $. 

"* Apod Le Grand, Hi. 507. 
i thspatch of Joacchino, Feb. 15. p. 443. 

INaUo noD astu et prece et pretio. Epis. Clemontis antid Ravnald 
p. 647. UJerbcTt, 331. 
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Sep. To this uncourteous and menacing remonstrBnoo, 
^^* Clement replied with temper and firmness ; that the 
eharge of partiality would have come with more truth 
and a better grace from the opposite party ; that he had 
pushed his indulgence for the king beyond the boiuuU 
of law and equity, and had refused to act on the queen's 
ftppeal, till the whole college of cardinals unanimously 
charged him with injustice ; that, if he had not sinoe 
pxooeeded with his cause, it was because Henry had 
appointed no attorney to plead for htm, and because his 
ambassadors at Bologna had asked for additional time ; 
tiiat the opinions which they mentioned had never been 
officially communicated to the holy see, nor did he 
know of any, which were fortified with reasons and 
authorities to inform his judgment ; that if England 
were really threatened with a disputed succession, the 
danger would not he removed, but augmented, hy pro* 
oeedings contrary to right and justice ; that if lawle^ 
remedies were employed, those with whom they origi- 
nated must answer for the result ; that, in short, hevss 
leady to proceed with the cause immediately, and to 
flbow to the king every indulgence and favour compatible 
with justice ; one thing only he begged in return, that 
they would not require of him, through gratitude to 
nan, to violate the immutable comman^ents of God*. 
Shortly after the receipt of this answer, the king ^ 

* Heilwrt, 335. With the remouBtrance Henry sent a letter from hio- 
■elfcomplaiuing of the treatment which he had received. He mentioiii 
the commisiion, the promise not to revoke it. the decretal ball which «*< , 
iMiint, and then adds, *' if your holiness did grant us all these ibinf 
** justly, ye did unlusUy revoke them : if there were no deceit or ftvii i^ 
" the revocation, then now wrongfully and snbtlely have been dow *'' 
*' those thiDgs that have been done.'' (Burnet, i. Rec. 42. The date 
should be Aug. l&3d^. We are not acquainted with Clement's taftj- 
With reaiieGt to the bull, he could only acknowledge his own weaknetf is 
suffering it to be extorted from him by the entreaties or Wolsey sod tkf 
agents. But to the other part of the complaint, when it was vxtti ^ 
Bonner, he leplied: that "if the queen had not given an oath quod d^ 
" sperabat consequi justitin cuniplementum in partibus, he woold b" 
** have advoked the matter at all : but seeing she gave that oatbi ** 
*' refused the judges as suspect, appf'aling also to his court, he "^''^ 
** might and ought to hear her, his promise made to vour highuess, wbici 
" was qualified, notwithstanding." Burnet» iii. Reo.' 40. 
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kibrmed by his agents, that the imperialists were most 
argent in their solicitations, and that Clement, though 
be interposed every obstacle in his power, would soon be 
compelled to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all 
vchbishops or bishops, courts or tribunals, to give judg- 
ment in the matrimonial cause against Catherine. It 
was observed that he became more pensive than usual. 
All his expedients were exhausted ; he saw that he 
could neidier remove the <^osition of the emperor, nor 
obtain the consent of the pontiff; and found that after 
so many attempts he was involved in greater difficulties 
than before. He began to waver ; and observed to his 
confidants that he had been grossly deceived : be should 
never have sought a divorce, had he not been assured 
that the papal approbation might be easily obtained : 
tbat assurance had proved false; and he would now 
abandon the attempt for ever*. These words were soon 
whispered from one to another ; they quickly reached 
the ear of Anne Boleyu ; and dismay was painted on 
the countenances of the mistress and her advocates, of 
the ministers and their adherents. Their ruin was con- 
fidently foretold ; when they were rescued from danger 
by the boldness and ingenuity of Cromwell. 

The subsequent elevation of Cromwell to the highest 
honours in the state reflects an interest on the m(xce 
obscure portion of his private life. His father was a 
^ler in the neighbourhood of the capital. The son in 
his early youth served as a trooper in the wars of Italy ; 
from the army he passed to the service of a Venetian 
Merchant ; and after some time, returning to England, 
exchanged the counter for the study of the law. Wolsey 
had employed him to dissolve the monasteries which 
had been granted for the establishment of his colleges, a 
trust which he discharged to the satisfaction of his 
patron, at the same time that he enriched himself. His 

* '?<ile had this aoeount from one of thoie to wbom the king had <lis- 
y^ ^ aentimentb Mihi zeferebat qui aadivit. Apolog. ad GwoL V« 
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principles, however, if we may believe his own assertions, 
'.vere of the most flagitious description. He had learned 
from Machiavelli that vice and virtue were but names, 
fit indeed to amuse the leisure of the learned in tbeir 
colleges, but pernicious to the man who seeks to rise in 
the courts of princes. The great art of the politician 
was, in his judgment, to penetrate through the di^ise 
which sovereigns are accustomed to throw over their 
real inclinations, and to devise the most specious expe- 
dients by which they may gratify their appetites without 
appearing to outrage morality or religion*. By acting 
on these principles he had already earned the hatred of 
the public; and, when his patron was disgraced, was 
singled out for punishment by the voice of the populace. 
He followed Wolsey to Esher: but despairing of the 
fortune of the fallen favourite, hastened to court, pur- 
chased with presents the protection of the ministers, 
and was confirmed in that office under the king, which 
he had before held under the cardinal, the stewardship 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries't. 

The day after the king's intention had transpired, Crom- 
well, who, to use his own words, was determined to " make 
or marj," solicited and obtained an audience. He felt. 
he said, his ow^n inability to give advice: but neither 
affection nor duty would suffer him to be silent, when be 
beheld the anxiety of his sovereign. It might be pre 
sumption in him to judge: but he thought the king's 
difficulties arose from the timidity of his counsellors, 
who were led astray by outward appearances, and by 
the opinions of the vulgar. The learned, and the uni- 
versities had pronounced in favour of the divorce. No- 

* Pole relates that he received these lessons from the mouth of Cron- 
weU himself in Wolsey's palace. Pole. 133—136. See also Pole's disooan« 
with John Legh ou Machiavelli, MS. Cleop. E. vi. 381. 

t Omnium voce, qui aliquid de eo intellexerant, ad suppltclnm po«ce 
hatur. Hoc enim affirmare possum, qui Londini tum adftii, et \tx** 
audhd. Nee vero popuhis uUum spectacnlum libentias expe<^>b^^' 
Pole, 1S7. t Cavendbh, 453. 
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thing was wanting but the approbation of the pope. 
That approbation might indeed be useful to check the 
resentment of the emperor : but, if it could not be 
obtained, was Henry to forego his right? Let him 
rather imitate the princes of Germany, who had thrown 
off the yoke of Rome ; let him, with the authority of 
parliament, declare himself the head of the church 
within his 'own realm. At present England was a 
monster with two heads. But were the king to take 
into his own hands the authority now usurped by the 
pontiff, every anomaly would be rectified ; the pre- 
sent difficulties would vanish; and the churchmen, 
sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his dis- 
posal, would become the obsequious ministers of his 
will. Henry listened with surprise but with pleasure 
to a discourse, which flattered not only his passion for 
Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of wealth, and greediness of 
powei. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to be 
sworn of his privy council*. 

It was evident that the adoption of this title would 
experience considerable opposition from the clergy : 
hut the cunning of Cromwell had already organized a 
plan, which promised to secure their submission. The 
reader may have observed in a preceding volume, that 
when the statutes of premunire were passed, a power 
was given to the sovereign to modify or suspend their 
operation at his discretion ; and from that time it had 
been customary for the king to grant letters of license or 
protection to particular individuals, who meant to act 
or had already acted against the letter of these statutes. 
Hence Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent 
under the great seal, authorizing him to exercise the 
legatine authority ; nor did any person during fifteen 
Tears presume to accuse him of violating the law. 

*Pole, 118—138. This is not a supposititious discourse. He says of it : 
Hoc possum aflSnnare nihil in ilia oratione positum alicujus momenU, 
quod Don vel ab eodem nuncio (Cromwell himseif) eo narrante iateUni, 
vel ab iUis, qui ejus coosilii fuerunt participes, p. 123. 

VOL. VI. N 
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When, howevert he was indicted for the offence, he re- 
vised to plead the royal permission, and through motives 
of prudence suffered judgment to pass against him. 
Now, on the ground of his conviction, it was ai^aed 
that all the clergy were liahle to the same penalty, be- 
cause, by admitting his jurisdiction, they had become, 
in the language of the statute, his fautors and abettors; 
and the attorney-general was instructed to file an in- 
formation against the whole body in the court of king's 
bench. The convocation hastily assembled, and offered 

i531. a present of one hundred thousand pounds in return for 

Feb. a full pardon. To their grief and astonishment Hemy 
^* refused the proposal, unless in the preamble to the 
grant a clause were introduced* acknowledging the king 
** to be the protector and only supreme head of the 
ehurch and clergy of England." Three days were con- 
sumed in useless consultation; conferences were held 
with Cromwell and the royal commissioners; expe- 
dients were proposed and rejected; and a positive 
message was sent by the viscount Rochford, that the 
king would admit of no other alteration than the addition 
of the words "under Grod." What induced liim to 
relent is unknown: but an amenduient was moved 
with his permission by archbishop Warham, and carried 
11* with the unanimous consent of both houses*. By this 

Mar. the grant was made in the usual manner : but in the 

2. enumeration of the motives on which it was grounded 

was inserted within a parenthesis the following clause 

" of which church and clergy we acknowledge his ma- 

" jesty to be the chief protector, the only and supreme 

May. «< ]^ord, and, ca far as the law of Christ will allow, the 
" supreme headt." The northern convocation adopted 

* WiUc Con. iL 7S5. The king had also demanded a jrecognition that it 
was by his protection that they were enabled inservire curse animanim 
majestati ejus commissee. Ibid. This, however) was evaded, by the fol- 
lowing amendment, inservire cur» j)opu/t majestati ejus c«m»itft. Ibid., 
7A3. 

i Ibid.. 74S. Burnet (i. 113) uses many ar^ments to show that 
Reginald Fble most probably concurred in this vote. But Fole himsci 
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the same language, and voted for the same purpose a 
grant of eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty 
pounds*. It is plain that the introduction of the words, 
'' as &r as the law of Christ will allow,'* served to inva- 
lidate the whole recognition; since those who might 
reject the king's supremacy could maintain that it was 
not allowed by the law of Christ. But Henry was yet 
wavering and irresolute: he sought to intimidate the 
court of Rome, but had not determined to separate from 
its communion : it was therefore thought sufficient to 
have made a beginning ; the qualifying clause might be 
afterwards expunged, whenever the occasion requiredt. 

In the mean while the inhibitory brief had been signed Jan.- 
by Clement, and published with the usual solemnity in ^* 
Flanderst. That it might make the less impression on 
the minds of the people the new chancellor, attended by 
twelve peers, went to the lower house; the answers of^<"^ 
the universities were read ; above a hundred papers, said * 
to contain the opinions of theologians and canonists 
were exhibited; and the members were exhorted, on 
their return to their homes, to acquaint their neighbours 
with the justice of the royal cause $. After the proroga* May 
tion sevml lords were deputed to wait on the queen, ^l* 
and to request, that for the quiet of the king's conscience, 
she would refer the matterto the decision of four temporal 
and four spiritual peers. '* God grant him a quiet consci- 
ence/' she replied ; '* but this shall be your answer: I am his 
" wife lawfully married to him by order of holy church ; 

Teminds the king that* though he heard him refuse the grant without the. 
tiiJe, he was not present whan the convocation oonsented to give him the 
title. Dam hsec statuerentur, non adfui, foL xix. Ixx^iL 

* Wilk. Con. iiL 744. In oonsequMiee a purdon was granted. St. of 
IU»lm.iu.334. 

•t Tunstall, bishop of Durham, though he had received many favours 
fnmi Henry, had tne courage to protest against it. If the clause meant 
iiolhing more than that tlie King was head in temporals, why, he askedt 
did it not say so? If it meant that he was the head in spirituals, it was 
contrary to the doctrine of the catholic chozch. and he called on all pee- 
sent to witness his dissent from it, and to order the entry of his protest 
among the nets of the convocation.) Wilk. Con. iii. 743. 

t Le Grand, iiL 531. i Hall, 196—199. 

N2 
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" and so I will abide until the court of Rome, which was 
•• privy to the beginning, shall have made thereof an 
" end." A second deputation was sent with an order 
for her to leave the palace at Windsor. " Go where I 
July •* may," she answered, " I shall still be his lawful wife.** 
^^ In obedience to the king, she repaired toAmpthill; 
where, if she was no longer treated as queen, she no 
longer witnessed the ascendency of her rival *. 

The bishoprics of York and Winchester, two of the 
most wealthy preferments in the English church, had 
remained vacant since the death of Wolsey, through 
the desire of Henry to bestow one of them on his kins- 
man, Reginald Pole. That young nobleman was the 
son of sir Richard Pole, a Welsh knight, and of Marga- 
ret, countess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, duke 
of Clarence, who had been put to death by the order of 
his brother, Edward IV. Henry had taken on himself 
the charge of his education ; and Reginald spent five 
years in the university of Padua, where his birth and 
manners, his talents and industry, attracted the notice, 
and won the esteem of the first scholars in Italy. On 
his return to England, shunning the favours which his 
sovereign offered him, he retired to the house lately 
belonging to dean Colet within the Carthusian monas- 
tery at Shene ; and at the expiration of two years, that 
he might avoid the storm which he saw gathering, ob- 
tained the royal permission to pursue his theological 
studies in the university of Paris. But the peace of his 
asylum was soon invaded by an order from the king to 
procure, in conjunction with Langet, the brother of the 
bishop of Bayonne, opinions in favour of the divorce ; a 
charge from the execution of which his conscience re- 
coiled, and which, under the pretence of youth and inex- 
perience, he resigned to the address of his colleague. 
Soon after his recall he was told by the duke of Norfolk 
that the king had marked him out for the first dignities 

t 

•Hall, 200. Herb. 354. 
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in the English church, but previously expected from 
him a faithful explanation of his opinion concerning the 
divorce. Pole frankly owned that he condemned it : 
hut by the advice of the duke requested the respite of a 
month that he might have leisure to study the question. 
After many debates with his brothers and kinsmen, and 
a long struggle with himself, he fancied that he had 
discovered an expedient, by which, without wounding 
his conscience, he might satisfy his sovereign. His 
conversion was announced to Henry, who received him 
most graciously in the gallery at Whitehall : but that 
moment Pole began to hesitate ; he deemed it a crime 
to dissemble ; and in a faltering V0i«!e ventured to dis- 
close his real sentiments. The king heard him with 
looks and gestures of anger, interrupted his discourse 
with a volley of reproaches, and, turning on his heel, left 
him in tears. At his departure he was assailed with 
the remonstrances of lord Montague and his other 
brothers, who complained that by his obstinacy he had 
ruined not only himself but also them. Moved by their 
complaints, he wrote to the king, lamenting his mis- Jane. 
fortune in dissenting from the opinion of his benefactor, 
and detailing with modesty the motives of his conduct. 
It was now thought that nothing could save him from 
the royal displeasure: lord Montague waited on the 
king to deplore the infatuation of his brother : but Henr}' 
replied, ** My lord, I cannot be offended with so dutiful 
** and affectionate a letter. I love him in spite of his obsti- 
" nacy ; and, were he but of my opinion on this subject, I 
" would love him better than any man in my kingdom*." 

* See Pole, Pro eccles. unit, defen. fol. Ixxviit. Apolog. .id AnglioB 
Parliam. Epistolarum torn. i. p. 182. Ep. ad Edward reg. iii. 327—332. 
Htniry cominunicated this letter to Cranmer, who had bow returned to 
England, and Joined the Boleyn familv at court He gives the following 
•oeoQDt of it to his patron the earl of Wiltshire. " He hath wrytten wyth 
** BQch wytte that it appereth that he myght be for hys wysedome of the 
" oownsel to the kynge hys grace: and of such eloquence, that if it were 
" set forth and knowne to the common people. I suppose it were not poa- 
" eible to persuade them to the contrary. The kynge and my lady Aime 
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Instead of withdrawing his pension of five hundred 
crowns, he allowed him again to leave England, and to 
proBecute his studies ahroad. The see of York was 
given to Lee, who had accompanied the earl of Wilt- 
siiire to Bologna ; that of Winchester to Gardiner* 
whose prospect of monopolinng the royal fiivour had 
heen clouded hy the growing influence of Cromwell. 
The new prelates, however, did not conceive that the 
'recognition of the king's supremacy had enahled him to 
confer episcopal jurisdiction. They solicited institution 
Dec from the pontiff; and Henry, as soon as the papal hulks 
^* arrived, issued the customary writs for the delivery of 
their temporalities*." 

By this time the Imperialists had acquired a decided 
superiority at Rome : hut their progress was checked hj 
the ohstaeles which Clement's secret partiality for the 
king of England repeatedly threw in their way. They 
prayed judgment against him on the ground that he 
refused to plead : the pontiff, to elude the demand, re- 
quested Henry to appoint an agent with the office of 
excusator, who might show cause for his absence. The 
king consented ; hut not till he had proposed two ques- 
June *^°^® ^^ *^® university of Orleans, the faculty of law at 
22, Paris, and the principal advocates in the parliament of 
that capital ; who replied, 1*^. that he was not obliged to 
appear at Rome either in person or by his attorney, hut 
that the cause ought to be heard in a safe place before 
delegates unobjectionable to either party ; 2®. that it 
was not necessary to fbrnish the excusator with poweis 
for the performance of his office, because it was a duty 
which every subject owed to his sovereign, in the same 
manner as a child to his parent f. Sir Edward Came 
was now sent, but with verbal instructions, and without 
powers in writing. If Clement was mortified with this 

" rode yesterday to Windsower, and thit nyaht they be looked fbr agayw 
" at Hampton courts. God be their guyde?' June xiii. Strype's Cnar 
ram, App. No. i. 
• Rym. xiv. 428, 429. f Rym. xiv. 416— 483. 
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omission, he was still more distressed when he received a 
letter from Catherine, announcing her formal expulsion 
from court, and praying the pontiflf no longer to refuse 1532, 
her justice. In the most forcible hut affectionate terms Jan. 
he wrote to the king, and painted the infamy which by ^^ 
his li^ conduct he had stamped on his own character. 
He had married a princess of distinguished virtue, and 
allied in blood to the first sovereign in Europe ; and 
now, after the lapse of more than twenty years, he had 
igDominiously driven her from his court, to introduce in 
her place another woman with whom he puhhcly coha- 
bited, and to whom he transferred the conjugal affection 
due to his wife. Let him recall his queen, and dismiss 
her rival. It was what he owed to himself: but Cle- 
ment would receive it as a favour, the most signal favour, 
which Henry had ever conferred on the apostolic see *. 
But the time was past when the king sought to conci- 
liate: his present object was intimidation ; and with that 
purpose he had assembled the parliament. In a former 
volume I have noticed the origin of the annates or first- 
fruits, which were paid to the Roman see from most 
nations in Europe, and formed the chief fund for the 
support of the cardinals in attendance on the pontiff. 
An act was passed for the abolition of this ecclesiastical 
impost In the preamble it was stated that the annates 
had been originally established for the defence of Christ- 
endom against the infidels ; that they had been insensi- 
bly augmented, till they became a constant drain on 
the wealth of the nation 'f* ; and that it was necessary to 
provide an immediate remedy before the decease of the 
present bishops, <^ whom many were far advanced in 
years. It was therefore enacted that, if any prelate 



* Hflitert, 980. Le Ghnad, iiL 561. The pontiff's ezprosrions admit not 
of a doubt as to the character which he had received of Anne Boleyn. 
Lueo avtem cjns qoundam Annam in tnum eootubernium et cohabita^ 
twa w tt TCceyuae, eiqoe maritaleBa affectuia uxori tiUB debitum ezhibens. 
lUd. 

t The amoant was estimated at 4000/. per annum, on an average of 
many years. 
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hereafter should presume to pay first-fruits to the see of 
Rome, he should forfeit his personalties to the king, 
and the profits of his see as long as he held it ; that, if 
in consequence of the omission the necessary hulls were 
refused, he should nevertheless he consecrated by the 
archbishop, or two other bishops, as was usual in ancient 
times ; and that if, on such account, any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the pope, they should be utterly 
disregarded. It was not, however, that Henry sought 
to save the money, for he would eagerly have purchased 
the divorce with more costly sacrifices ; nor that be 
wished to proceed to an open rupture with the court of 
Rome, for he still held out hopes of a reconciliation. 
But his real object was to influence the resolves of the 
pontiff by considerations of interest Hence the rigour 
of the act was mitigated by the following provisions; 
1°. that for the expediting of his bulls, each bishop 
might lawfully pay fees after the rate of five per cent on 
the amount of his yearly income ; and 2°. that (in order 
to come to an amicable composition with the pope) it 
should be at the option of the king to suspend or modify, 
to annul or enforce, the present statute by his letters 
patent, which in this instance should have the force of 
law*. 

At the same time Cromwell ventured to proceed a 
step farther in the prosecution of his plan for annexing 
to the crown the supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
concerns. An address was procured from the house of 
commons, complaining that the convocations of the 
clergy, without consulting the other estates, often en- 
acted laws which regarded temporal matters, and which, 
though (contrary to the statutes of the realm, were not- 

April withstanding enforced by spiritual censures, and prose- 
12. cutions for heresy. This address was sent by Henry to 

^^jy the convocation, and was followed by a requisition, that 
the clergy should promise never more to enact, publish, 

• Rolls, ccxxxiv. Stat, of Realm, iii. 886—7. 
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or enforce their constitutions without the royal authority 
and assent ; and that they should suhmit all those now 
in force to the consideration of a committee of thirty- 
two members, half laymen and half clergymen, to be 
chosen by the king, and to have the power of determin- 
iDg what constitutions ought to be abolished, and what 
ought to be retained. Though Gardiner composed an 
eloquent answer to the address ; though the clergy 
maintained that they had received from Christ authority 
to make such laws as were necessary for the government 
of their (locks in faith and morals, an authority admitted 
by all Christian princes, founded in Scripture, and " de- 
" fended with most vehement and inexpugnable reasons 
" and authorities by his majesty himself in his most ex- 
" cellent book against Luther ; " though they consented 
to promise that in consideration of his zeal and wisdom 
they would never make any new constitutions during 
his reign without his assent, and were willing to submit 
the consideration of the old constitutions to the judg- 
ment of his grace alone, the king was inexorable ; and 
after many discussions, a form of submission, which he May 
consented to accept, was carried by large majorities. 1^* 
Tlie clause limiting the promise to the duration of the 
present reign was rejected, but the king was added to 
the committee, and the assent of the clergy was said to 
be <!rounded on their knowledge of his superior leai'ning 
and piety*. 

These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the 
clergy, and the interests of the pontiff, were immedi- 
ately communicated to Came at Rome. He had de- 
manded to be admitted as excusator, and was opposed 
by the Imperialists ; the arguments of counsel were 
heard on both sides ; and Clement, having spun out the July 
discussion for some months, pronounced against the 13. 

* Hence I have no doubt that they meant to contend aflprwards thnt it 
vas a pTMinal grant, limited tu hira, nnd nut inlieritable by his successors. 
M'ilk. Cud. iii. 748, et seq. 
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claim, and summoned the king to proceed with the 
Nov. cause in November. When the day came Came pro- 
15.' tested as^ainst the summons : but the pontiff rejected 
the protest, and requested Henry to appear by his 
attorney ; in which case delegates might be appointed to 
take informations in England, though the final judg- 
ment must be reserved to the Roman see. At the same 
time he signed a breve, complaining that in defiance of 
public decency the king continued to cohabit with his 
mistress, declaring both of them excommunicated, un- 
less they should separate within a month after the re- 
ceipt of the present letter; and, in case they should 
presume to marry, pronouncing such marriage invalid, 
and confirming his former prohibition against it*. It 
seems, however, that for some reason, which is unknown, 
the publication of this breve was suspended. 

During the summer Henry had renewed his former 
treaties with France, and in addition had concluded a 
defensive alliance against any subsequent aggression on 
the part of the emperort. He had frequently solicited 
an interview with Francis : he now repeated his request 
in so urgent a manner, that the French king, though 
with considerable reluctance, acquiesced. But Anne 
Boleyn also sought to be of the party ; and the amhas- 
sador was employed to procure fi)r her an invitation from 
Francis, who on his part might be accompanied by the 
queen of Navarre. Whether he succeeded is very un- 
certain { : at the appointed time the two kings repaired, 

• Buniet, i. Records, iL 111—119. Le Grand, L S28— 330. iU. 556-568. 
' t Rym. xiv. 434. 

t Le Grand, iii. 662. In this letter the bishop of Bayonne detaOs the 
high favour in which he is with Henry and Anne. The former speodi 
several hours with him every day, and discloses to him all his secrets. He 
accompanies the other on all hunting parties ; has received ftom herji 
present of a greyhound, a horn, and a hunter's Jacket and cap: an<i ">' 
King always selects for them a proper station, from which with their cross 
|)Ows they shoot the deer as they run by. He does not say that the ^^ 
quest to be prenent at the meeting was made by Anne, but intimates >s 
much by adaing, that he is under oath nut to reveal the quarter from vtaicA 
at comes. Henry wished both monarchs to be on a footing of equality 
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the one to Calais, the other to Boulogne. As Henry had Oct 
requested the meeting, he paid the first visit; and at 21* 
the end of four days Francis returned with him to 
Calais, where he remained the same time. On the 28l» 
Sunday evening after supper the door was suddenly 
tluown open ; twelve persons in masks and female 
dresses entered the room ; and each singled out a gentle* 
man to dance. Henry after some time took off the 
mors of the maskers ; and it appeared that Francis 
had danced with Anne Boleyn. He conversed with her 
for some minutes apart, and the next morning sent her 
as a present a jewel valued at fifteen thousand crowns *. 
Curiosity was alive to discover the ohject of this meet- 
ing : hut, while the royal attendants were amused with 
reports of a confederacy against the Turks, the two 
princes communicated to each other in secret the real or 
imaginary wrongs which they had suffered from the 
pontiff, and concerted measures to confine within nar- 
rower limits the pretensions of the holy see. But they 
came to the discussion with far different feelings. The 
irritation of Henry sought to set at defiance the papal 
authority, provided he could secure the co-operation of 
his ally ; Francis affected an equal parade of resent- 
ment, hut laboured, while he concealed his object, to 
effeet a reconciliation between his friend and the pope. 
When the king of England proposed a general council, 
80 many difficulties were objected, such a succession of 
delays, remonstrances, and discussions was anticipated, 
that he reluctantly acquiesced in the more temperate 
advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet 
the two monarchs at Marseilles, where they might settle 
their existing differences in an amicable manner. 
Henry promised that he would attend in person, or hy 

utd denied tha^ if he brongbt Anne. Francis slionld bring the queen of 
NftTarre; for he would not meet the queen of France, the emperor's sis- 
te'' II hait cet habillement k rEspaifrnolle, tant qu'il luv semble veoir 
QOtUable, p. 556. Francis, however, did not comply with bis whim, and 
Vbs not aecompauied by any lady. 
.* Hall, 106-109. Le Grand, L 831. 
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the first nobleman in his realm ; and that in the inter- 
val he would abstain from every act which might tend to 
widen the breach between himself and the pope ; and 
Francis despatched to Rome the cardinals of Grand- 
Oct mont and Tournon to arrange the preliminaries of the 
31« meeting, wrote a letter to Clement protesting against 
the insult which he had ofifered to all crowned heads, by 
citing the king of England out of his dominions, and 
insisted that the cause ought to be heard and decided on 
the spot by delegates fully authorized to determine with- 
out appeal or procrastination. The monarchs separated 
with professions of mutual esteem, and assurances of 
the most lasting attachment*. 

Five years had now rolled away since Henry first 
solicited a divorce, three since he began to cohabit with 
Anne Boleyn, and still he appeared to have made but 
little progress towards the attainment of his objectt. 
The reader, who is acquainted with the impetuosity of 
his character, will perhaps admire his patience under so 
many delays and miscarriages ; he may discover its true 
cause in the infecundity of Anne, which had hitherto 
disappointed the king's most anxious wish to provide 
for the succession to the throne. Instead of making 
^P*' her his wife, he had in September last granted to her, 
and to the heirs male of her body for ever, the dignity 
of marchioness of Pembroke, with an annuity to her of 
one thousand pounds for life out of the bishopric of 
Durham, and of another thousand out of several manots 
belonging to the crown : but four months later she 
proved to be in a condition to promise him an heir ; and 

. • Le Grand, i. 233. SAi. iiL 575. 

-f This charge of cohabitation has giren offunce. Ye^ if there were no 
other authority, the very case itself would justify it A young voaaoof 
ooe-and-twenty listens to dt'darations of love from a married man who 
has already seduced her sister; and, on his promise to abstain firom hti 
wife and to marrv her, she quits her parental home, and consents to live 
with him under tne same roof, when; fur tliree years she is constantly in 
his company at meals, in his journeys, on occasions of ceremony, and st 
parties of pleasure. Can it betray any great want of candonr to dispute 
the innocence uf such intimacy between the two lovers?— See, hovevcTt 
Mr. Hallam, Constit. Hist. 1. »4. note. 
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the necessity of placing beyond cavil the legitimacy of 1533^ 
the child induced him to violate the pledge which he Jan. 
had so solemnly given to the king of France. On the 2^* 
25th of January, at an early hour. Dr. Rowland Lee, 
one of the royal chaplains, received an order to cele- 
brate mass in a room in the west turret of WhitehalL 
There he found the king attended by Norris and He- 
neage, two of the grooms of the chamber, and Anne 
Boleyn, accompanied by her train-bearer Anne Savage, 
afterwards lady Berkeley. We are told that Lee, when 
he discovered ^e object for which he had been called, 
made some opposition : but Henry calmed his scruples 
with the assurance that Clement had pronounced in his 
favour, and that the papal instrument was safely depo- 
sited in his closet*. 

As soon as the marriage ceremony had been per- 
formed, the parties separated in silence before it was 
light ; and the viscount Rochford, the brother of Anne, 
was despatched to announce the event, but in the strict- 
est confidence, to Francis. At the same time he was 
instructed to dissuade that king from consenting to the 
intended marriage of his second son with the niece of 
Clement ; or, if it could not be prevented, to prevail on 
him to make it a condition of the marriage that the 
pope should proceed no further in his measures against 
Henryt. Francis received the intelligence with sorrow. 
Henry's precipitancy had broken all the measures which 
had been planned for the reconciUation of the English 
king with the pontiff : but in answer to his complaints 
by Langey his ambassador, Henry pleaded scruples of 
conscience, and promised that he would conceal the 
marriage till the month of May, by which time the 

* Barnet treats this acoount aa one of tha fictions of Sanders : bat it is 
taken ftt>m a manaaeript history of the divorce presented to queen Mar^r, 
thirty years befbre the work of Sanders was pubbshed ; (See Le Grand, iL 
110) and ajn^es perfectly with the attempt to keep the marriage secret for 
two or three months. Lee was made bishop of Chester, was translated to 
Lichfield and Ck>ventry, and honoured with the presidentship of Wale^ 
Stowe.64a 

t TransczipU for the N. Rym. I76. 
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interview between Francis and Clement would liave 
taken place. Then, if Clement did him justice, the 
recent proceeding would prove of no detriment ; if not, 
he was determined to set the papal authority at defiance. 
But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was postponed; 
the pregnancy of the bride became visible ; and on 
Easter eve orders were given that she should receive 
the honours due to the queen consort The marriage 
vas thus acknowledged ; still the date of its celebratioii 
April remained involved in mystery; and, to encourage the 
'^' notion that the child had been conceived in wedlock, a 
report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at a more early period, immediately after the 
separation of the twp kings at Calais*. 

Archbishop Warham, who had been driven from court 
by the ascendency of Wolsey, was zealously attached to 
1532. the ancient doctrines and the papal authority: his death 
Aug. in the course of the last summer had empowered the 
23. king to raise to the first dignity in the English church 
a prelate of opposite principles, and more devoted to the 
will of his sovereign. Thomas Cranmer, at the recom- 
mendation of Henryt, had been taken into the fiimily 
of the Boleyns, and had assisted the father and the 
daughter with his services and advice: his book in 
&vour of the divorce, the boldness with which he had 
advocated the royal cause at Rome, and the industiy 

* Hence the maniage i> dated on the 14tb of November, 1538. the day 
when Henry and Anne sailed from Calais, by almost all oar hiatorians. 
But Godwin (Annal. 61.) and Stove (Annals, 543 ) have assigned it to the 
85th of January, the feast of the conversion of St Paul ; and that thej 
are right, is incontestably proved from a letter still extant, written bf 
•rchbiahop Cranmer to his mend Hawkuis, the ambaasador to the en- 
peror. After an account of the coronation, he proceeds thus : " But, novs^ 
" sir, yon may nott ymagyne that this coronaeton was before her maniage, 
*' for she was married much about Sainte Paule's daye laste, as the coa- 
" dicion thereof dothe well appere by reason she ys nowe aomewhat biggs 
" wiUi ehylde. Notwithstanding yt hath byn reported tborowto a gitat 
** parte of the realme that I maried her, which was plainly fisbe: m I 
** myself knewe not therof a Ibrtny ght after yt waa donne.** Arehaedoglat 
JiviilSl. 

t So at least we are told on the very questionable authority of a long 
•tory in Foxe, and a MS. life of Cranmer. C. C. Coll. Cam. See Rdde^ 
469. 
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with which he had solicited si^atures in Italy, had 
zaised him in the esteem of the king ; and soon afk^ 
his return he was appointed orator ad Cssarem, or am^- 
hassador attendant on the emperor. Both Henry and 
Anne flattered themselves that, by selecting him for the 
fiiiccessor of Warham, they would possess an archbishop 
according to their own hearts. There was, however, one 
objection which might have proved fatal to his elevation 
with a prince, who till his last breath continued to en*- 
fbroe with the stake and the halter the observance of 
clerical celibacy. Cranmer after the death of his wife 
had taken orders; but, during one of his agencies 
abroad, he had suflfered himself to be captivated with 
the charms of a young woman, the niece of Osiander or 
of his wife, had married her in private, and had left her 
in Crermany with her friends*. Whether this marriage 
had come to the knowledge of Henry, or was considered 
by him invalid according to the canon law, is uncertain ; 
but, " to the surprise and sorrow of manyt", he resolved Oct^ 
to raise Cranmer to the archbishopric, and appointed Dr. 1* 
Hawkins to succeed him in the embassy. From Nor. 
Mantua, where the emperor then held his court, 18. 
Cranmer returned to England ; the papal confirmation 153^ 
was asked and obtained ; the necessary bulls were ex- Mar« 
pedited in the usual manner, and in a very few days 3. 
after tbeir arrival the consecration followed J. But by ^^* 

* There appears some doubt as to the time of this marriage. Godwin, 
in his annals, says: Uzore jamdudum orbatos, quam adolesoena duxerat, 
paells cujusdam amore irretitus tenebatur (hec erat neptis uzoris 
Oatandri) quam etiam sibi secundo connubio jun^ere omnimodis deere- 
verat, p. 4&. De Ptaesulibus Anglicanis, he -says : Qaod maxime angebat^ 
omseientia fuit ducts uxoris, neptis ea ftut Osiandro, p. 138. 
t Pnster opinioaem et sensum multorum. Antiq. Brit 337* 
X Without noticing the question whether Craumer was eager or Telu» 
(ant to accept the dignity, I shall state the principal dates for the satia- 
faction of the reader. — Aug. 24. Warham dies. Oct 1. Henry signs tha 
recall of Cranmer, and appoints Hawkins to succeed him (Transcripts 
for New Bymer, 174.) Oct. 4. The emperor, with whom Cranmer resides 
as ambassador, leaves Vienna for Italy QSandoyal, 120.) Nov. 6. He fixes 
his residence at Mantua. (lb. 124) Nov. 18. He is still at Mantua, where 
he baa received the official notification of Cranmer's recall, aud of the 
appointment of Hawkins; and on the same day delivers his answer 
into the hands of Cranmer to take with him to England. Thus seven 
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v/hat casuistry could the archbishop elect, who was well 

acquainted with the services expected from him, recoa* 

cile it with his conscience to swear at his consecration 

canonical obedience to the pope, when he was already 

Mar. resolved to act in opposition to the papal authority? 

30. With the royal approbation he called four witnesses and 

a notary into the chapter-house of St. Stephen's at 

Westminster, and in their presence declared that by the 

oath of obedience to the pope, which for the sake of 

form he should be obliged to take, he did not tntend to 

bind himself to anything contrary to the law of XJod, or 

prejudicial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory of 

such reforms as he might judge useful to the church of 

England*. From the chapter-house, attended by the 

same persons, he proceeded to the steps of the high 

altar, declared in their presence, that he adhered to the 

protestation which he had already read in their hearing, 

and then took the pontifical oath. The consecration 

followed ; after which, having again reminded the same 

five individuals of his previous protest, he took the oath a 

second time, and received the pallium from the hands of 

the papal delegatest. 

weeks have elapsed since the date of Cranmer's recall ; for which we 
may safely account by the snppoaition that, ignorant of the emperor's de- 
parture from Vienna, Hawkins proceeded towards that city, instead of 
going direct to Italy — Cranmer was preconized by the pope in a oonsis- 
tory in January, (Becchetti. viii. 234.) thus leaving two months only fw 
his journey from Mantua to England, his acceptance of the aieh- 
bishopric, the mission of the proctor to Rome, and his proceedings there. 
The different bulls were expedited on the SIst and 29od of February, and 
the 3rd of March, and they arrived in Enfi;land in sufRcient time for the 
consecration on the 30th of the latter month. 

* See it in the original Latin in Strype, App. p. 9. and not in the English 
translation, which is very unfaithful. By one clause he declared that it 
had never been his intention to empower his uroctor to take any oath in 
his name contrary to the oath which he haa taken or might take to the 
king : and yet he must have known the contents of the oath tu be taken 
bv the proctor, and have given him the usual authority to take it: other- 
wise the proctor would not have been admitted to act in the court of Rome. 

t The question of the privacy or publicity of Craumer's protest has been 
set at rest by an extract firom the notarial instrument iu Lambeth MSS.. 
1136. published by Mr. Todd. i. 65. It proves, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that lie read the protest once only, and that before witnesses pi- 
vately assembled in the chapter-house. In the church he did no moie 
than say to the same witnesses that he would swear in the sense of the 
protest made by him already : but there is no evidence, that any 
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This extraordinary transaction gave birth to an ani- 
mated controversy; the opponents of the archbishop 
branding him with the guilt of fraud and perjury, his 
advocates labouring to wipe away the imputation, and 
justifying his conduct by the extraordinary circumr 
stances in which he was placed. I will only observe that 
oaths cease to offer any security, if their meaning maybe 
qualified by previous protestations, made without the 
knowledge of the party who is principally interested*. 

With an archbishop subservient to his pleasure, Henry 
determined to proceed with the divorce. The previous 
arrangements were intrusted to the industry of Crom- 
well. To prevent Catherine from opposing any obstacle 
to the proceedings meditated by Cranmer, an act of 
parliament was passed, forbidding, under the penalty of 
premunire, appeals from the spiritual judges in England 
to the courts of the pontifft ; and, to fhmish grounds 
for the intended sentence, the members of the convoca- 
tion were divided into two classes, of theologians and 
canonists, and each was ordered to pronounce on a ques- 
tion separately submitted to its decision. Of the former Mak 
it was asked, whether a papal dispensation could autho- ^' 
rise a brother to marry the relict of his deceased brother 

besides them heard his words, or that any oDe else was acquainted with the 
contents of the protest It was evidently his object to dotbe it with all the 
canonical forms, but at the same time to conceal its ]^urport fliom the public. 
* The archbishop himself, in excuse of his duplicity, wrote afterwards to 
queen Mary, that his chief object was to be at liberty to reform the 
church. Pole answered : " To what did this serve but to be foresworn 
*' before you did swear ? Other perjurers be wont to break their oath 
" after they have sworn : you break it before. Men forced to swear per 
" Tim et metum may have some colour of defence, but you had no such 
" excuse." Strype's Chroa App. 813. Some of his modem apologists think 
that they have found a parallel case in the protest of archbishop Warham^ 
who in 1532. alarmed at the ecclesiastical innovations of the court, recorded 
in the strongest terms his dissent in his own name and the name of his 
church, to every statute passed or to be passed hy parliament derogatory 
from the authority of the apostolic see, or subversive of the rights of the^ 
church of Canterbury. (Wllkins, con. iii. 746.) But the resemblance is 
only in the technical jform and title of the instrument Warham proclaims 
hrs non participation in the aeti of others ; Cranmer his resolution nut to 
be bound by hu own d0ed, by the oath which he was about to take: the 
one will never give his consent to what he disapproves in conscience, th« 
other will take the oath which he conscientiously disapproves, and will 
then break it t Stat of Heslm, iii. i27. 

VOL. VI. O 
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MBk the case where the first marriage had been aetoally 
consummated : of the latter, whether the depoaitioiis 
taken before the legates amounted to a canonical pnxvf 
ibat the marriage between* Arthur and Catherine had 
been oonsummated. The two questions were debated 
for some days in the absence of the new archbi^op . 
he then took his seat ; the votes were demanded ; and 
April ^B both questions answers favourable to the king were 

2. carried by large majorities.* As soon as the oonvoca- 
lion bad separated, a hypocritical £uoe was enacted 
between Henry and Cranmer. The latter, as if he were 

11* ignodrant of the object for which he had been made ardi- 
bishop, wrote a most urgent letter to the king, repne- 
senting the evils to which the nation was exposed from 
A disputed succession, and begging to be informed, if it 
were the pleasure of the sovereign that he should bear 
the cause of the divorce in the arehiepiscopal court. 
This letter, though its language was sufficiently humbk; 
and sufficiently intelligible, did not satisfy the king or 
his advisers ; and Cranmer was compelled, in a second 
letter of the same date, to take the whole reaponsibility 
on himself. It was, he was made to say, a duty, which 
he owed to God and the king, to put an end to the 
doubts respecting the validity of Henry's marriage; 
irii^efore prostrate at the feet of his majesty be begged 
permission to hear and determine the cause, and called 
on God to witness that he had no other ofcgect in making 
ttuB petition than the exoneration of his own conscieuoe 
and the benefit of the realmt. There was no longer 
any demur. The king graciously assented to his re- 
qiMSt; but at the same time reminded the primate 

* Jnaanft the Uwologisiw there veie 19 eyes (Baraet gtnti^ly tma- 
fbmied them into 19 tmhreraitieB, L 129, bul •cknowi(>d|{rd thi* error in ha 
tUid volttOMb ^ 123, oel.) and 66 noee. The mjijority eonsistrd of 3 
hielwpe,48 abbots aad pnon, and the reit c>evi>yniMi. Of fbny bier 
evioniiti, only abi voted affaiuat Henry. '1 be aanBe qiieatM>a« «ei« 
«H«re>ed in the Hnne manner in the cooveeMion at York, oti the 13th J 
Mttf, «ilh only ta-o dineeotieni voicea is rmA claae. I may add tLat 
GMa ia eeitainly aUrtaben, when be aappean tbie (HuiKaotai>n to haw 
bappened aiNBe yean teAnn. f &ee note C<21. 
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that he was nothing more than the principal minister of 
the spiritual jurisdiction belonging to the crown, and 
that *'the sovereign had no superior on earth, and was 
" not subject to the laws of any earthly creature*." It 
vas in vain that the French ambassador remonstrated 
against these proceedings as contrary to the engage- 
ments into which Henry had entered at Boulogne and 
Calais. Catherine was cited to appear before Cranmer 
at Dunstable, within four miles of Ampthill, where she 
lesided; and a post was established to convey with 
despatch the particulars of each day's transactions to 
Cromwell. At the appointed time the archbishop, with 
the bishop of Lincoln as his assessor, and the bishop of 
Winchester and seven others as counsel for the king, 
opened the court, and hastened the trial with as much May 
<iipedition as was permitted by the forms of the ecclesi- * 
astical courts. In his letters to Cromwell the primate 
ounestly entreated that the intention of proceeding to 
judgment might be kept an impenetrable secret. Were 
it once to transpire, Catherine might be induced to 
appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, to put in 
w appeal from him to the pontiff ; a measure which 
vould defeat all their plans, and entirely disconcert both 
himself and the counselt. On Saturday the service of 10. 
the citation was proved, and the queen, as she did not 
appear, was pronounced "contumacious.*' On the fol- 1'^ 
loving Monday, after the testimony of witnesses that 
ahe had been served with a second citation, she was 
pronounced ** verily and manifestly contumacious ;" and 
the court proceeded in her absence to read depositions^ 
^d to hear arguments in proof of the consummation of 
the marriage between her and prince Arthur. On the 17. 
Saturday she received a third citation to appear, and 
^^ear the judgment of the court. Catherine took no 
iM)tiee of these proceedings ; for she had been advised 
to abstain £i-om any act which might be interpreted as 

* Stete Paiien, i. 390—3. Collier, f i. Records, No. xxiv. 
T H^Ua'a Bcformatioo, p. 177. edition of ie74. 

o2 
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an admission of the archbishop's jurisdiction. Cranmer 
waited for the first open day (it was Ascension week), 
and on the Friday pronounced his judgment, that the 
marriage between her and Henry was null and invalid, 
having been contracted and consummated in defiance of 
the Divine prohibition, and therefore without force or 
effect from the very beginning *. 
• This decision was communicated to the king in a 
letter from the primate, who with much gravity ex- 
horted him to submit to the law of God, and to avoid 
those censures which he must incur by persisting in an 
incestuous intercourse with the widow of his brothert. 
But what, it was then asked, must be thought of his 
present union with Anne Boleyn ? How could he have 
lawfully effected a new marriage before the former was 
lawfully annulled ? Was the right of succession less 
doubtful now than before ? To silence these questions 
Cranmer held another court at Lambeth, and having 
^<^y first heard the king's proctor, officially declaimed that 
^' Henry and Anne were and had been joined in lawful 
matrimony ; that their marriage was and had been pub- 
lic and manifest ; and that he moreover confirmed it by 
his judicial and pastoral authority}. These proceedings 

•Rym. xiv. 467. Wilk. Con. 769. Cranmer's letter to Havkyns. 
ArchsBol. xviii. 78. Ellis, ii. 36. Stote Pap. L 394—7. It appears fitom 
Bedyl's letter to Cromwell, that the whole process had been " derysed 
" aftore the kinges grace/' and that " rov lord of Cauntrebury handled hin- 
" self very well, and very uprightly without eny evydent cause of susiMcion 
" to be noted in him by the counsel of the lady Katerine, if she had had 
" any present*' State Pap. i. d95i 

t Quid vero? says Pole in a letter to Cranmer, an non tecum ipse ride- 
baa, cum tanquam severus judex regiminas intentares? Poll Epist. de 
Sac. Euch. p. 6. Cremonee, 1584. 

t I conceive that, immediately after judgment pronounced by Cmnmer. 
Henry and Anne were married agaia Otherwise Lee archbishop of York, 
and Tnnstall bishop of Durham, must have asserted a &lsehood, when they 
told Catherine, that " after his highness was discharged of the marriage 
" made with her, he contracted new marriage with his dearest wife, queea 
" Anne." State Pan. i. 419. It is plain from all that precedes and follows 
this passage, that they mean, after the divorce publicly pronounced by 
archbishop Cranmer. Of a private divorce preceding the marriage in 
January, neither they nor any others* their contemporaries, had any 
notion. But a second marriage after the ju^jiment of the court was neces- 
sary, otherwise the issue by Anne could not have been legitimate. Henry 
had, indeed, been aware of the irregularity of marrying her befiue a 
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were preparatory to the coronation of the ne^ queen*, Jona 
which was performed with unusual magnificence, at- ^* 
tended by all the nobility of England, and celebrated 
with processions, triumphal arches, and tournaments. 
The honours paid to his consort gratified the pride of 
the king : her approaching parturition filled him with 
the hope of what he so earnestly wished, a male heir to 
the crown. He was under promise to meet Francis 
again in the course of the summer : but, unwilling to 
be absent on such an occasion, he despatched lord 
Rochford to the French court, who, having first secured 
the good offices of the queen of Navarre, the sister of 
the king, solicited him in the name of Anne — for Henry 
wished to appear ignorant of the proceeding — to put off 
the intended interview till the month of Aprilt. In 
the eighth month after their nuptials Anne bore the SepU 
king a child : but that child, to his inexpressible disap- 7. 
pointment, was a female, the princess Elizabeth, who 
afterwards ascended the throne];. 

As soon as Cranmer had pronounced judgment, Ca- 
therine received an order from the king to be content 
with the style of dowager princess of Wsdes ; her income 
was reduced to the settlement made on her by her first 
husband Arthur ; and those among her dependents, who 
gave her the title of queen, were irrevocably dismissed 
from her service. Still to every message and menace 
she returned the same answer : that she had come a 
clean maid to his bed ; that she would never be her own 
slanderer, nor own that she had been a harlot for twenty 

divorce firom Catherine : but he justified his conduct by declaring, that he 
had examined the cause In " the court of his own conscience, wnich was 
"enlightened and directed by the spirit of God, who nossesseth and 
" directeth the hearts of princes ;" and as he was convinced that " he was 
" at liberty to exercise and enjoy the benefit of God for the procreation of 
"children in the lawful use of matrimony, no man ought to inveigh at 
* this his doing." Burn. iii. Rec. 64. 

* State Pap. L 396. t Transcripts for N. Rvmer, 178. 

X State Pap. 1. 4ffJ. Hall, 812. Cranmer's letter to Hawkyns, Archaeol, 
xvui. 81. I may here observe that this was the last coronation during 
Henry's reign. Of his four following wives not one was crowned. 
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years ; that she valued not the judgment pronounced at 
Dunstahle at a time when the cause was still pending 
" by the king*s license" at Rome ; pronounced too, not by 
an indifferent judge, but by a mere shadow, a man of 
the king's own making ; that no threats should compel 
lier to affirm a falsehood ; and that " she feared not those 
"which have the power of the body, but Him only that 
•• hath the power of the soul." Henry had not the heart 
to proceed to extremities against her. His repudiated 
wife was the only person who could brave him with im- 
punity*. 

In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the 
object of universal commiseration : even in England 
the general feeling was in her fevour. The men, in- 
deed, had the prudence to be silent; but the women 
loudly expressed their disapprobation of the divorce ; 
till Henry, to check their boldness by the punishment of 
their leaders, committed to the Tower the wife of the 
viscount Rochford, and the sister-in-law of the duke of 
Norfolk. At Rome Clement was daily importuned by 
Charles and Ferdinand to do justice to their aunt, by 
Ilia own ministers to avenge the insult offered to the 
papal authority : but his irresolution of mind, and par- 
tiality for the king of England, induced him to listen to 
the suggestions of the French ambassadors, who advised 

Jaly more lenient and conciliatory measures. At length, 
'^' that he might appear to do something, he annulled the 
sentence given by Cranmer, because the cause was at 
Hie very time pending before himself, and excommuni- 
cated Henry and Anne, unless they should separate 
before the end of September, or show cause by their 
attorneys why they claimed to be considered as husband 
and wifo. When September came, he prolonged the 

Sept. term, at the request of the cardinal of Tournon, to the 
M. end of October; and embarking on board the Franch 

• state PB|».La97'-404.41&-408. Collier, a. Rec. 
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fleet, sailed to meet Francis at Manseilles, whexe, he 
asswed, a conciliation between Henry and the ^uc^ 
of Rome wonld be effected"**. 

% the French monarch this reconciliation was moat 
ardently denied^ as a preliminary step to an offienshva 
affiance against the emperor, under the sanction of tibe 
holy see. Birt the mind of Henry perpetnaUy wavered 
between fear and resentment. Sometimes hi» appve^- 
hepsion that Clement, in a personal conference, might 
debauch the fidelity of his ally, induced him to listen ta> 
the entreaties and remonstrances of Francis ; at ether 
times his love of wealth and authority, joined to his 
lesentment for the repeated delays and refiisals of the 
poQti^ urged him to an open breach with the see of 
Borne. In conformity indeed with the promise given at 
Calais, the duke of Norfolk had proceeded to France, ac- 
campamed by the lord Rochford, and Pawlet, Brown, and Aug. 
Bryan, with a retinue of one hundred and sixty horse* ^v 
toea: but he was bound by secret instructions to dis* 
suade the king from the intended interview, and to (^er 
him a plent^ul subady, on condition that he would 
establish a patriarch in his dominions, and forbid the 
tr&Dsmission of money to the papal treasury. Francis 
Kplied that he could not violate thesokmn pledge which 
he had already given ; and doubted not that at Mar- 
seiUes^ with a little condescension on each side, every 
<^iilty might be surmounted. The duke took . his 
l^ve, assuring the king that the only thing which Cle- 
ment could now do to reconcile himself with Henrjp 
^vas to annul the marriage with the lady Catherine : yet 
he was so impressed with the arguments of Francis, 
^ he prevailed on his sovereign to send two amlNuur 

* Herb. 386. Burnet, i 13S. Le Grand, iii. 569. It is remarliable that 
on the 9lh of Jaly. just two days before Clement annulled the jndiniMit 
of Cranmer, Henry gave the royal assent to the suspended act, abolishing 
^0 psymeut of annates to the see of Rume. Stat, of Realm, iiL 387. The 
""•no assigned for the delay is—** thai by some jjentell wayes the said 

•ueBbns myght have byn n^dressed**— and the reahon for the king's 
"MOW-** that the pone had made no answer* of hys mynde therein.** 
8Ut of Realm, 462. 
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dors, the bishop of Winchester and Bryan, to supply his 
place at the interview. They professed that they came 
to execute the orders of the French monarch : but were 
in reality unfornished with powers to do any act, and 
only commissioned to watch the progress of the con- 
ferences, and to send the most accurate information to 
their own court. The truth was, that both Henry and 
Anne began to suspect the sincerity of Norfolk, and 
were ignorant whom to trust, or what measures to 
pursue*. 

About the middle of October Clement made his public 
-Oct. entry into Marseilles, and was followed the next day by 
11. the king of France. The two sovereigns met with ex- 
pressions of respect and attachment : but the king pa- 
tinaciously refused to entertain any other question till 
he had received from the pope a promise that he would 
do in fiivour of Henry whatever lay within the extent of 
his authority. To his surprise and disappointment he 
now learned that the ambassadors were not authorised 
to treat either with the pontiff or himself: but at his 
solicitation they despatched a courier to request full 
powers: and in the interval a marriage was concladed 
between the duke of Orleans, the son of Francis, and 
Catherine of Medici, the pope's niece. In point of 
fortune it was a very unequal match : but the king, if we 
may betieve his own assertion, had assented to it, in the 
hope of bringing to an amicable conclusion the quarrel 
between Henry and the holy seel. The reconciliation 
seems to have been proposed on this basis ; that each 
party should reciprocally revoke and forgive every 
hostile measure r and that the cause of the divorce 
should be brought before a consistory, from which all 
the cardinals, holding preferment or receiving pensions 
from the emperor, should be excluded as partial judges. 

• Burnet. iiL 74. 75. 

t II sep«at dire qu'il a pris une fiUe comine toute nue pour bailler i 
ton xecond flls, chose toutes fois qu'il a si volontiers et si patiemment 
porte. par !e bon gri qu'il peusoti avoir fait un grand gain en faisant cette 
perte. Le Grand, iii. SSI. 
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Gement had promised to return an answer to this pro- 
ject on the 7th of Novemher : that very morning Bon- 
ner, who had lately arrived from England, requested an 
audience ; and the same afternoon he appealed in the 
name of Henry from the pope to a general counciL 
Both Clement and Francis felt themselves offended. 
The former, hesides the insult offered to his authority, 
began to suspect that he had been duped by the insin- 
cerity of the French monarch: the latter saw that 
he negociated for Henry without possessing his con- 
fidence ; and deemed the appeal a violation of the hos- 
pitality due to so exalted a guest under his own roof. 
Both yielded to the suggestions of their resentment; 
both afterwards relented. Clement affected to believe 
the assertion of the king, that the appeal opposed no 
new obstacle to a reconciliation ; Francis despatched 
the bishop of Bayonne, now bishop of Paris, to Henry, 
to complain of his precipitation, and to request that he 
would consent to the renewal of the negociation which 
had thus been interrupted*. 

The reader is aware that this prelate possessed a high 
place in the esteem of the king of England. Henry 
listened to his advice, and gratefully accepted his ofier 
to undertake the care of the royal interests in the court 
of Rome. Of the instructions with which he was fur- 
nished we are ignorant : but the English agents in that 
city were ordered to thank Clement for the assurances 
wMch he had made to the king of his friendship ; to object 
on different grounds to the expedients which had been 
suggested ; to propose that the royal cause should be 
tried in England, with an understanding that the judg- 
ment given there should receive the papal ratification ; 
and to promise that on such conditions the kingdom 
should remain in fiiU obedience to the apostolic see. 
They were also informed that this was not a final reso- 
lution, but that Henry was prepared to make greater 

* Da Bellay*B initrnetioiis, apud Le Gnund, iii. 571— 68S. Burnet, iii. 
6i2.84. Record8«p.37— 46. 
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ooDcessions in proportion to the readiness which Cle- 
ment might show to serve him*. Stimulated by his. 
hopes, the bishop of Paris hast^ied in the depth «f 
winter to Rome : the French ambassador and the Sug- 
lish agents seconded his endeavours ; and so promising 
were the appearances^ or so eager was his zeal, that he 
deceived himself with the assurances of success. To 
Francis he sent a list of the cardinals who would vote 
far the king of England ; to Henry he wrote in terms 
of exultation, exhorting him to susp^id for a few days 
all measures of a religious nature which might have 
been brought before parliament. The friends of Charies 
and Catherine were not less sanguine : at their solicita- 
tion a consistory was held on the twenty-third of March ; 
1534 the proceedings in the cause were explained by Simon- 
If ax. etta, deputy auditor of the Rota ; and out of two-and- 
^ twenty cardinals, nineteen decided for the validity of the 
maniage, and three only, Trivulzio, Pisani, and Rodol- 
phi, proposed a farther delay. Clement himself had 
not expected this result : but he acceded, though with 
stluctance, to the opinion of so numerous a majority ; 
and a definitive sentence was pronounced, declaring the 
marriage lawful and valid, conidemning the proceedings 
sq^nst Catherine of injustice, and ordering the .king to 
take her back as his legitimate wife. The Imperialists 
displayed their joy with bonfires, discharges of cannon, 
and shouts of viva Timperio, viva I'Espagna. The bishop 
and his colleagues were overwhelmed with astonishment 
and despair ; while Clement himself ibrbad the publica- 
tion of the decree before Easter, and consulted his 
finrourite counsellors on the means the most likely to 
mollify the king of England, and to avert tlie effiscts of 
his displeasuret. 

But in reality it mattered tittle whether Clement had 
pionouneed in farour of Henry or against him. The 
die was already east. The mom^U the biaiiop of Pteis 

• Apud Burnet, ill. 84. 
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ms departed, violent councils began to prevail in the 
English cabinet ; and a resolution was taken to erect a 
separate and independent church within the realm. 
That prelate was indeed suffered to negociate with the 
pontiff; but in the mean time act after act derogatory 
from the papal claims was debated, and passed in parlia- 
ment; and the kingdom was severed by legislative 
authority from the communion of Rome long before the 
judgment given by Clement eould have reached the 
knowledge of Henry*. 

The charge of framing these bills, and of conducting 
them through the two houses, had been committed to 
the policy and industry of Cromwell, whose past services 
had been lately rewarded with a patent for life of the 
chancellorship of the exchequer. 1^. The submission, Mai^. 
which during the last year had been extorted from the ^^* 
fears of the dbrgy, was now moulded into the form of a 

* It is generally believed on the authority of Fra Paolo and Da Bellny, 
the brother of the bis^p of Paris, that this event was owing to ti^e preci- 
pitation of Clement. ^ We are UAd that the prelate reouested time t# . 
receive the answer of Henry, which he expected woulo be favourable; 
that the short delay of six days was rtfhsed ; and that two days after the 
sentence a courier atfived, the bearer of the most conciliatory dispatehes. 
Now it is iodeed true that the bishop expected an answer to his letter^ 
and probable that a courier arrived after the sentence : but, K it is very 
donbtftil that he asked tat a delay till the courier arrived. For in his ow a 
account of the proceediai^s he never mentions it; and instead of going to 
the consistory to demand it, was certainly absent, and went afterwards to 
the pope to ask the result. 9*. It is certain that the answer brought by 
the courier was unfavourable ; because all the actions of Henry about the 
time when he was despatched prove a determination to scrparate entirely 
bom the papal communion. 3*. The judgment given by Clement could 
not be the cause of that separation, because the bill abolishing the power 
of the popes within the realm was introdnoed into the commons ra the 
bc^nning of March, was transmitted to the lords a wedt later, was passed 
bv them five days befbre the arrival of the courier (Haxeb 80), and received 
the royal aseent Ave days after his arrival in Rome (liareh 80). See 
Lords* Journals. 75. 77- 88. It was not possible that a transaction In 
Borne on Hie S3rd could induce the king to give his assent on the 30tlL 
There was. however, a^]^nded to the least important uf these ada 
(that respecting the abolition of Peter pence and licenses) a proviso that 
it riioiild not be in force before the nativity of St John Baptist, ualeae the 
king by letters patent should so order it ; and that, in tna interval, 1m 
sight accoitting to his pleasure annul or modify it. The object probably 
was to keep open on« subject of mogooiation with Clemen^ and to inevedt 
him ttxna ptonoancing judgment. But eii;ht days later (ap. 7)> as uoam 
as tile news from Rome arrived. Henry, by his letters patent, ordered that 
act to be put in eseeutioB» See Stat, of Realm, iii 471. 
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statute, while the preamble, which seemed to confine its 
duration to the present reign, was artfully omitted. In 
this state it passed the two houses, received the royal 
assent, and became part of the law of the land : but a 
most important clause had been added to it : " that all 
"such canons and ordinances, as had been already 
'* made, and were not repugnant to the statutes and 
** customs of the realm, or the prerogatives of the crown, 
" should be used and enforced, till it should be other- 
" wise determined according to the tenor and effect of 
** the said act." To Henry it was sufficient that he 
possessed the power of modifying the ecclesiastical laws 
at pleasure : that power he never thought proper to 
exercise ; and the consequence has been, that in virtue 
of the additional clause the spiritual courts have existed 
down to the present time. 2°, The provisions of the 
iate statute, prohibiting appeals to Rome in certain 
cases, were extended to all cases whatsoever ; and in 
lieu of the right thus abolished, suitors were allowed to 
appeal from the court of the archbishop to the king in 
chancery, who should appoint commissioners, with 
authority to determine finally in the cause. This occa- 
sional tribunal has obtained the name of the court of 
delegates. 3^. In addition to the statute, by which the 
payment of annates had been forbidden, and which had 
since been ratified by the king's letters patent, it was 
enacted that bishops should no longer be presented to 
the pope for confirmation, nor sue out buUs in his court; 
but that, on the vacancy of any cathedral church, the 
king should grant to the dean and chapter, or to the 
prior and monks, permission to elect the person, whose 
name was mentioned in his letters missive ; that they 
should proceed to the election within the course of twelve 
days, under the penalty of forfeiting their right, which 
in that instance should devolve to the crown ; that the 
prelate named or elected should first swear fealty ; after 
which the king should signify the election to the arch- 
bishop, or, if there be no archbishop, to four bishops, 
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requiring them to confirm the election, and to invest 
and consecrate the hishop elect, who might then sue his 
temporalities out of the king*s hands, make corporal 
oath to the king's highness and to no other, and receive 
from the king's hands restitution of all the possessions 
and profits spiritual and temporal of his hishopric. 4^. 
It was also enacted, that since the clergy had recognised 
the king for the supreme head of the church of Eng- 
land, every kind of payment made to the apostoUc 
chamher, and every species of license, dispensation, and 
grant, usually obtained from Rome, should forthwith 
cease ; that hereafter all such graces and indulgences 
should be sought of the archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
that if any person thought himself aggrieved by the 
refusal of the archbishop, he might by a writ out of 
chancery compel that prelate to show cause for his re- 
fusal. By these enactments, in the course of one short 
session was swept away what yet remained of the papal 
power in England ; and that at a time when the judg- 
ment pronounced at Rome, was not only not known, but 
probably not even anticipated by Henry*. 

From the establishment of the king's supremacy the 
attention of parliament was directed to the succession to 
the crown ; and by another act the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine was pronounced unlawful and 
null, that between him and Anne Boleyn lawful and 
valid; the king's issue by the first marriage was of 
course excluded from the succession, that by the second 
was made inheritable of the crown ; to slander the said 
marriage, or seek to prejudice the succession of the heirs 
thereof, was declared high treason, if the ofience were 
committed by writing, printing, or deed ; and misprision 
of treason, if by words only ; and all the king's subjects 
of full age, or who hereafter should be of full age, were 
commanded to swear obedience to the same act, under 
the penalty of misprision of treasont. 

• Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. 19, SO. SI. 

I Ibidi c. SS. Not ooDtent with exacting the ■ubmtisioa of hk ow^ 
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This act deserves the particular notice of the reader. 
For the preservation of the royal dignity, aiyi the secu- 
nfy of the succession as hy law established, it provided 
safeguards and created offences hitherto unknown ; and 
thus stamped a new character on the criminal juris- 
prudence of the country. The statute itself was indeed 
swept away in the course of two or three years : hut it 
served as a precedent to subsequent legislatures in 
similar circumstances; and regulations, of the same 
nature, but enforced with penalties of less severity, have 
been occasionally adopted down to the present times. 

The king had now accomplished the two objects, 
which had been promised him by Cromwell ; he had 
'bestowed on his mistress the rights of a lawful wife, and 
had invested himself with the supremacy of the church. 
But the opposition, which he had experienced, strength- 
ened his passions, and steeled his heart against the 
common feelings of humanity.. He was tremblingly 
alive to every rumour ; his jealousy magnified the least 
hint of disapprobation into a crime against the state; 
and each succeeding year of his reign was stained with 
the blood of many, and often of noble and innocent, 
victims. The first who suffered were implicated in the 
conspiracy attributed to Elizabeth Barton, and her adhe- 
lents. This young woman, a native of Aldington in 
Kent, had been subject to fits ; and the contortions of 
body, which she suffered on these occasions, were atth- 
buted by the igpiorance of her neighbours to some pre- 
ternatural agency. In a short time they coiuideied as 
prophecies the incoherent esqpressions which she uttered 
during the paroxysms of her disorder*: she herself 

•at{)wtaii Henry ordend «ii instcmnent to be drawn op. which sfaooM be 
•Meuted by Uw king of France, in which the latter decland that Hcary'f 
irst marriage waa nuU, the second valid ; that Mary was iUegilimatei 
BUiabetfa legitimate} and promiaed moat faithfttUy to mainiain thif«e 
anevtiona. even by force of arma if necessary, against all opponents. It 
is published by Burnet from a copy (iiL Rec. 84), but in all probabiUt7 
waa never executed. 

* A collection of these ezpressiona had been made, and sent to the lune, 
who showed it to sir Thomas More, and ashed his opinion: ** I told hia." 
«»ya MoMb * Umft in good teiih I tawd Bothiag in these woxda that I eouid 
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inaensibly pftitook of the illusion ; and the rector of the 
parish advised her to quit the village, and to enter the 
convent of St. Sepulchre in Canterbury. In her new 
situation her extasies and revelations were multiplied ; 
and the £Eime of her sanctity obtained for her the appel- 1&26, 
latbn of the " holy maid of Kent.** Had she confined 
her discoveries to less important objects, she might 
perhaps have eluded the suspicions of Henry ; but she 
had the imprudence to extend them to affairs of state» 
luul formerly communicated them to Wolsey, and more 
recently to the king himself. Grod, she repeatedly 
afiEumed, had shown her a root with three branches, and 
had declared that it would never be merry in England* 
till both branches and root were plucked up : a revela- 
tion, which was interpreted by her admirers to relate to 
Wokey as the root, and to the king, and Norfolk and 
Suffolk, as the branches. To the cardinal she described 
a vision, in which she saw the Almighty deliver into his 
lumd three swords, signifying the authority which as 
l^te he exercised over the clergy, as chancellor owr 
the temporality, and as minister " in the great matter 
''of the king*8 marriage;'* and heard him at the same 
time declare that, unless that prelate made a proper use 
of these swords, *'it should be laid sorely to his charge.** 
Her prediction to Henry was of more dangerous tenr 
dency, that, if he were to repudiate Catherine, he wonld 
die within a month, and be succeeded by his daughter 
Mary. Years had elapsed since the king fint heard of 
this woman, her visions, and her prophecies. Hitherto 
^ had treated her with contempt and ridicule : but now 
tike archbishop viewed the matter in a different light 
He persuaded himself that, as her viskms and predio- ^^ 
tions had iormerly made some impression on the minda**^* 
of Wolsey and Warham, so they still oonthbuted te 

" ngsrd or nteen. For leeliiK ih&t some part fen in rhyibni, and thai. 
"«oi wot, full rail* aim, fcr any reatMra that I mw thaiviD, a right simpls 
*" woman might in my mind speak it of her own wit well enough." More's 
Utter to Cromwell, apad Baruat. iL Eoe. ». SSa Another coUeetioo of 
Ur visions and prophecies may be seen in Strype, L 17^ 
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keep alive among the people a hostile feeling against 
the divorce of CaUierine, and the new statutes respect- 
ing the church. She was taken from her convent; was 
examined by Cranmer first, and then by Cranmer and 
Cromwell ; and was brought to acknowledge, that what- 
ever she had said " was feigned of her own imagination 
" only, to satisfy the minds of them which rescnrted to her, 
** and to obtain worldly praise * ." The chief of her friends 
and advisers were immediately apprehended: after 
1533. several examinations, all were arraigned in the star- 
^°^' chamber, and adjudged to stand during the sermon, at 
St. Paul's cross, and to confess the imposture. From 
the cross they were led back to prison; and it was 
thought that, as Henry had convicted the pretended 
prophetess of falsehood, by outliving the period assigned 
by her, he would have been content with the punish- 
ment already inflicted ; but he now thirsted for the blood 
of the offenders, and deemed it necessary to restrain by 
severity other pretenders to communications from 
heaven. A bill of attainder was brought into the house 
1534 of lords, of attainder of treason against the maid, and 
^1^ her abettors. Brooking, Masters, Deering, Gold. Rich, 
and Risley ; and of misprision of treason against several 
others charged with having known of her predictions 
without revealing them to the king. To sustain the 
charge of treason, it was presumed, that the commani- 
calors of such prophecies must have had in view to 
bring the king into peril of his crown and life ; and, if 
this were treason, it followed of course that to be ac- 
quainted with such foots, and yet conceal them, amounted 
to the legal offence of misprision of treason. The accused 
were not brought to trial. They had already confessed 
the imposture ; and, if we may judge from sinular pn>- 
eeedings during this reign, it would be contended that 
the traitorous object of such imposture could not be 
doubted. Still to attaint without trial, except in cases 

i8tatorBMdin,iiL44& Bone^ U. Bee. 123. S86k »7. mad CmnNi^« 
— in Todd, L 89. 
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of open rebellion, was so inconsistent with men*s notions, Mar. 
that at the third reading the lords resolved to inquire, ^* 
whether it might stand with the good pleasure of the 
Idng that they should send for the accused into the star- 
chamber, and hear what defence they could make. The 
answer is not recorded: but no defence was allowed; 17. 
the two houses did the bidding of their lord, and the bill 30. 
received the royal assent. The parties attainted of'^P'^^ 
treason suffered at Tyburn, where Barton confessed her ^^* 
delusion, but threw the burden of her offence on her 
companions in punishment : she had been, she said, the 
dupe of her own credulity : but then she was only a simple 
woman whose ignorance might be an apology for her 
conduct, while they were learned clerks, who, instead of 
encouraging, should have detected and exposed the 
illusion*. 

Among the others who had been charged with mis- 
prision of treason, were two men of more elevated rank, 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and sir Thomas More, lately 
lord chancellor. Fisher was fax advanced in age, the 
last survivor of the counsellors of Henry VII., and the 
prelate to whose care the countess of Richmond recom- 
mended on her death-bed the youth and inexperience of 
her royal grandson. For many years the king had 
revered him as a parent, and was accustomed to boast 
that no prince in Europe possessed a prelate equal in 
virtue and learning to the bishop of Rochester t . But 
his opposition to the divorce gradually effaced the recol- 
lection of his merit and services ; and Henry embraced 
with pleasure this opportunity of humbling the spirit, 
or punishing the resistance of his former monitor}. It 
was asserted that he had concealed from the king his 
knowledge of Barton's predictions ; and Cromwell sent 

• l4>rds* Journal, i. 73. Hall. S19--SS4. Godwin. 53. 54. 

tApol. Pol. p. 93. He adds that on one occasion the king turned 
xoond to him and said. *' 8e judicare me nunquam invenisse in universa 
" peregrinatione mea, qui Uteris et virtute cum Boffense esset com- 
" paiandns." Ibid. 

\ I draw this inference from the peerish answer of Cromwell, puUishod 
by Burnet, i. Records, ii. p. 123. 

VOL. VI. P 
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to him message after message oonoeived in languafs 
most imperious and unfeeling, yet tempered with an 
assurance that he might obtain pardon by throwing 
himself without reserve on the royal mercy. But Fisher 
Jan. disdained to acknowledge guilt, when he knew himself 
31. to be innocent. He replied that, after suffering fer six 
weeks under severe illness, he was unfit to stir firan 
home ; that to answer letters he found a very dangeioiis 
task ; for let him write whatever he would, it was taken 
as a proof " of craft, or wilfulness, or affection, or no- 
*< kindness;" and that *' to touch upon the king*8 great 
'< matter*' was to him forbidden ground. He was an* 
willing to give offence, or to betray his conscience. The 
consciences of others he did not condemn : but he knew 
that he could not be saved by any conscience but his 
own. Henry, however, was resolute: the name of 
Feb. Fisher was included in the bill of attainder for miapri- 
21* sion of treason ; and the bishop deemed it necessaiy to 
^' address to the lords a justificatory lottery in which he 
contended that there could be no offence against the 
law in believing on the testimony of several good and 
learned men, that Barton was a virtuous woman : with 
this impression on his mind he had conversed with her, 
and heard her say, that the king would not live seven 
months after the divorce. He had not, indeed, oobi- 
municated this discourse to his sovereign ; but he had 
two reasons for his silence : if. because she spoke not 
of any violence to be offered to Henry, but of the ordi- 
nary visitations of Providence : 2°. because she assuied 
him that she had already apprised the king of the reve- 
lati(« made to her ; nor had he any reason to doubt her 
assertion, as he knew that she had been admitted to s 
private audience. He was therefore guiltless of ai^ 
conspiracy. '* He knew not, as he would answer before 
« the throne of Christ, of any malice or evil that was 
^. intended by her or by any other earthly creature usto 
*' the king's highness.** But the lords dared not listen 
1o the voice of innocence in opposition to the rqjal plear 
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suie : the bill was read a second time, and Fisher made 
an attempt to pacify the king by assuring him that, if 
he. had not revealed to him the prediction of Barton, it 
vas because he knew that Henry was already acquainted 
with it ; and because after " the grevouse letters and 
noche fearful wordes" addressed to him on account of 
las disapproval of the divorce, he was loth to ventui* 
into the royal presence with such a tale pertaining te 
the same matter : wherefore he begged this only favour, 
that the king would free him from his present anxiety, 
and allow him to prepare himself in quiet for his passage 
to anotbw world. His prayers, however, and his reason- Mar. 
ing were firuitless ; he was attainted with the others, and 30. 
eompoonded with the crown for his £reeilom and per- 
sGoalties in the sum of three hundred pounds*. 

Sir Thomas More had ceased to fill the office of chan- 
cellor. By the king's desire he had discussed the law* 
fiilness of the divorce with the doctors Lee, Granmer, 
Fox, and Nicholas ; but the apparent weakness of their 
reasoning served only to convince him of the soundness 
of his own opinion ; and at his earnest request, he was 
indulged in the permission to retire from the council 
chamber, as often as that subject was brought under 
consideration. Still in the execution of his office he 
&und himself unavoidably engaged in mstters which 
he could not reconcile with hisconscienoe; and at length 
he tendered his resignation, on the ground that age and 
infirmity admonished him to give his whole attention to 
the concerns of his soul. Henry, who had flattered 
himself that the repugnance of More would gradually 
melt away, was aware how much his retirement would 
prejudice the royal cause in the mind of the public. But 
he deemed it prudent to suppress his feelings ; dismissed 
the petitioner with professions of esteem, and promises 1532^ 
of future favour ; gave the seals to sir Thomas Audeley,May 
a lawyer of less timorous conscience ; and ordered the 16. 

• See liw oiigiiial lettm in Collier, SL 87. and Aichi xxv. 89— ML 

p2 
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y^ new chancellor, at his installation, to pronounce an 
^' eulogy on the merits of his predecessor, and to express 
the reluctance with which the king had accepted his 
xesignation*. From the court More repaired to bis 
house at Chelsea, where, avoiding all interference in 
politics, he devoted his whole time to study and prayer. 
Of Elizabeth Barton he had heard many speak with 
applause ; once he had a short conversation with her 
himself in a chapel at Sion house, hut refused to listea 
to any of hei revelations ; and on another occasion he 
wrote to her, advising her to abstain from speaking of 
matters of state, and to confine herself to subjects of 
piety in her communications with others. To her mira- 
culous and prophetic pretensions he appears to have 
given no credit : but he looked upon her as a pious and 
virtuous woman, deluded by a weak and excited imagi- 
nation. His letter, however, and the preceding inter- 
view, afforded a presumption that the ex-chanoeUor was 
also a party in the conspiracy ; his name was introduced 
into the bill of attainder ; nor was it till he had repeat- 
edly written to the king and to Cromwell, protesting his 
innocence, and explaining the substance of his commu- 
nication with the pretended prophetess, and till the 
archbishop, the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and 
Cromwell, had solicited Henry on their knees, that he 
could appease the king*s anger, and procure the erazure 
of his name from the list of victims enumerated in the 
billt. 

The authority of^isher and More was great, not only 
in England, but also on the continent ; and the warmest 
opponents of the divorce were accustomed to boast that 
they followed the opinions of these two celebrated men. 
The experiment was now made, whether the danger to 
which they had been exposed had subdued their spirit 

* Pole. fol. xcU. Andeley. if we may believe Marillae, the Fieneh as- 
bassador, was grand vendeur de justice. Le Grand, i. 234. 

t See his letters in his printed worlis. p. 1423—1438 ; Bamett coUee* 
tion. torn. ii. p. 886— 39S ; and Strype. i. App. 130 ; Ellis. iL 48. 
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Within a fortnight after the attainder of Barton and her 1534. 
abettors, the hishop and the exchanoellor were sum-'^P"! 
moned before the council at Lambeth, and were asked 
whether they would consent to take the new oath of 
succession. But the act, the approval of which, " with 
all the whole effectes and contentes therof,'' was in- 
serted in the oath, was not confined to the succession 
only ; it embraced other matters of a very questionable 
nature ; it taught that no power on earth could dispense 
within the degrees prohibited in the book of Leviticus, 
and that the marriage of Henry with Catherine had 
always been unlawful and of no effect. More, who was 
introduced the first, offered to swear to the succession 
alone, but not to every particular contained in the act, 
for reasons which prudence compelled him to suppress*. 
Fisher's answer was the same in substance. He divided 
the act into two parts. To that which regarded the suc- 
cession he made no objection, because it came w^ithin 
the competence of the civil power ; to the other part, of 
a theological nature, his conscience forbad him to sub- 
scribe. Both were remanded, that they might have 
more time for consideration. Cranmer advised that 17 
their oaths should be received with the limitations which 

* He has given an interesting aeeoant of his examination in a letter. It 
v^s intimate<i to him that, unless he gave the reasons for his refnsal, that 
refusal woald be attributed to obstinacy. More. It u not obatinaey, but 
the fear of giving offence. Let me have sufficient warrant from the king, 
that he will not be offended, and I will explain my reasons. OromwelL 
The king's warrant woold not save you from the penalties enacted by the 
statute. More. In tliat ease I will trust to his majesty's honour. But yet 
it thinketh me, that if I cannot declare the causes without peril, then to 
leave them undeclared is no obstinacy. Cramimer, You say that you do 
not blame anv man for taking the oath. It is then evident that you are 
not oonvincea that it is blameable to take it : but you must be convinced 
that it is your dutv to obey the king. In refusing therefore to uke it, 
yon prefer that which is uneertain, to that which is certain. More. I do 
not Dlame men for takiog the oath, because I know not their reasons 
and motives : but I sliould blame myselt because I know that I should 
act against my conscience And truly snch easoning would ease us of 
all perplexity. Whenever doctors disagree, we have only to obtain the 
king's conunandment for either side of the question, and we must be right 
AbM of ff^estminster. But you ought to think your conscience erroneous* 
when yon have against you the whole council of the nation. More. I 
•hoiihl, if I had not for me a still greater council, the whole council of 
Christendom. More's Works, p. 14S9. 1447. 
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they had proposed, on the ground that ii wonld deprite 
the emperor and his adherents abroad, Catherine and 
her advocates at home, of the support which they de- 
rived from the example of Fisher and More*. But 
Henry preferred the opinion of Cromwell, and deter- 

Apr. mined either to extort fh)m them an unconditional suV 

^^* mission, or to terrify their admirers by the severity of 

their punishment The oath was therefore tendered to 

them a second time ; and both, on their refusal to take it, 

were committed to tiie Tower. 

Whether it were iVom accident or design, the form of 
tiiis oath of succession had not been prescribed by the 
statute ; and Henry, taking advantage of the omission, 
modelled and remodelled it at his pleasure. From the 
members of parliament, and probably from the laity (it 
was required from both men and women), he accepted t 
promise of allegiance to himself and his heirs, according 
to the limitations in the act ; but from the clergy he 
required an additional declaration that the bishop of 
Rome had no more authority within the realm than any 
other foreign bishop, and a recognition that the king 
was the supreme head of the church of England, without 
the addition of the qualifying clause, which had been 
in the first instance admitted. The summer was spent 
in administering the oath, in receiving the signatures of 
&e clergy and clerical bodies, and of the monks, friars, 
and nuns in the several abbeys and convents ; and in 
obtaining formal decisions against the papal authority 
from boti^ convocations, and the two universities t. 

•jjfQ^^ In autumn the parliament assembled after the proro- 
4. gation, and its first measure was to enact that the king, 
his heirs and successors, should be taken and reputed 
the only supreme heads on earth of the church of Eng- 
land $, with full power to visit, reform, and correct aQ 
such errors, heresies, abuses, contempts and enormities, 

* See ^e letters of Fither and Cmnmer to CxomwfeiL Strype*> Cn» 
«er, 13, 14. 
i Wiik. Con. iii. 771. 77*. 773. Rvm. xlv. 487-58?. 
t Witliout tlie saTing clause. '*aB far aa the law uf God will allow/* 
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vbich by anf manner of spnritiMil authority ought to be 
lefbrmed or corrected. 2*. To remedy the defect i& 
the late act of succession, it was declared that the oath 
administered al the eoBchision of the aesaioa was the 
very oath intended hy the legisLature» and that every 
subject was bound to take it under the penaltiea 
in the same aet. 3°. It was evident that the creation 
of this new office, of head of the church, would add con- 
aiderably to the cares and &tigues of royalty ; an in- 
crease of labour called tot an increase of remune- 
ration; and, therefore, by a subsequent act for "the 
aagmentation of the royal estate and the mainte- 
nance of the supremacy,*' the first fruits of all bene- 
fices, offices, and spiritual dignities, and the tenths of 
the annual income of all liyings were annexed to the 
erown fiM* ever. 4^ To restrain by the fear of punish- 
ment the adversaries of these innovations, it was made 
treason to wish or will maliciously *, by word or writing, 
or to attempt by craft, any bodily harm to the king or 
qaera, or their heirs, or to deprive any of them of the 
d^nity, style, and name oi their royal estates, or slan- 
derously and maliciously to poUish or pronounce by 
wwrds or writing that the king is a heretic, schismatkv 
tyrant, or infidel. 5^ As an additional security a new 
oath was tendered to the bishops, by. which they not 
only abjured the supremacy of the pope, and acknow- 
ledged that of the king, but also swore never to consent 
that the bishop of Rome should have any authority 
within the realm, never to appeal, nor to sufier any other 
to appeal to him, never to write or send to him without 
the royal permission, and never to receive any message 
from him without communicating it immediately to the 
king. 6^. If the reader think, that Henry must be new 
latisiled, let him recollect the secret protest, the theolo- 
gical legerdemain, by which Cranmer pretended to nnl- 



• It w;ft BOl tin aftmr nne tltn^ifim tiMt th« kioff yirMed to tlw i 
tin of thia qnaliBoitiiiB. *• MnlmDnsly.** Aveh. xzt. 79S. tt «pi»«m, 
hamtntt, that at Mure's tiiat tbm jadj;** «o«trived tn irader it «<«Im«. by 
deelarhiK that a n tm uA toaclnmricdipv thr Mpit^acy waa a>pffuif«r ». 
Haul ** maliee.** 
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lify the oath of obedience, which he was about to make 
to the pontiff. The king had been indeed privy to the 
artifice : but he was unwilling that it should be played 
off upon himself; and on that account he now exacted 
from each prelate a full and formal renunciation of 
every protest previously made, which might be deemed 
contrary to the tenor of the oath of supremacy*. 

Penal statutes might enforce conformity : they could 
not produce conviction. The spiritual supremacy of a 
lay prince was so repugnant to the notions to which men 
had been habituated, that it was every where received 
with doubt and astonishment. To dispel these prejudices 
Henry issued injunctions, that the very word "pope" 
should be carefully erased out of all books employed in 
the public worship ; that every schoolmaster should dili- 
gently inculcate the new doctrine to the children in- 
trusted to his care ; that all clergymen, from the bishop 
to the curate, should on every Sunday and holiday 
teach, that the king was the true head of the church, 
and that the authority hitherto exercised by the popes 
was an usurpation, tamely admitted by the carelessness 
or timidity of his predecessors ; and that the sheriffs in 
each county should keep a vigilant eye over the conduct 
of the clergy, and should report to the council the names, 
not only of those who might neglect these duties, bat 
also of those who might perform them indeed, but with 
coldness and indifferencet. At the same time he called 
on the most loyal and learned of the prelates to employ 
their talents in support of his new dignity ; and the call 

• St 26 Hen. VIII. 1, S* 3. 13. Wilk. Con. iU. 780. 78S. It would 
.appear that aome of the prelates submitted with relttctance to Uiis o.idi, 
and that threats wfre employed to enforce obedience. See Arc'ibbhop 
iiee*8 letter to Cromwell TSt. Pap. i. 428). He will do anythinijf ihe kinf 
wishes, " so that our Lord bee not offended, and the unitie of the faiethe 
and of the Catholique Chyrehe saved :" and with this he hopes ** his 
highness wolbe content." 

t Ibid. 772. Cranmer. as the first in diirnity. save the example ^ his 
•brethren, and zealously inculcati>d from the pulnit, what hb learnianK 
ftmatleism had lately discovered, that the pontiff was the aniichri'>t of nb 
apocalypse (Poli Ep. i. p. 444.): an assertion wnich then QIW the 
-eaiholic with Jiorroir, but at the present day excites noihing bat contempt 
and ridicule. 
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was obeyed by Sampson and Stokesley, Tunstall and 
Gardiner*; by the two former, as was thought, from 
aflfection to the cause, by the latter through fear of the 
royal displeasure. But though an appearance of con- 
formity was generally obtained, there still remained 
men, chiefly among the three religious orders of Car- 
thusians, Brigittins, and Franciscan observants, who 
were neither to be reclaimed by argument, nor sub- 
dued by terror. Secluded from the commerce and the 
pleasures of the world, they felt fewer temptations to 
sacrifice their consciences to the command of their sove- 
reign ; and seemed more eager to court the crown, than 
to flee from the pains of martyrdom. When to the re- 
primand which two friars observants, Peyto and £lstow« 
had received for the freedom of their sermons, Cromwell 
added, that they deserved to be enclosed in a sack, and 
thrown into the Thames, Peyto replied, vwith a sarcastic 
smile, " Threaten such things to rich and dainty folk, 
" which are clothed in purple, fare deliciously, and have 
" their chiefest hopes in this world. We esteem them 
" not We are joyful that for the discharge of our duty 
*' we are driven hence. With thanks to God we know 

* Reginald Pole, that he might take no share in these transactions, 
had retired to the north of Italy ; but Henry sent him Sampson's work, 
and commanded him to signify iiis own sentiments on the same subject. 
Pole obeyed, and returned an answer in the shape of a larj^ treatise, 
divided into four books, and afterwards entitled Pro Ecclesiaaticae Unitatia 
defensione. Not content wilh replying to the theological arguments of 
Sampson, he described, in that style of declamatory eloquence in which 
he excelled, the TiciOus parts of the king's oondnct since the commence- 
meat of his passion for Anne Boleyn. His Italian friends disapproved of 
this portion of the work : but he justified it on the ground, that the fear 
of shame was more likely to make impression on the mind of Henrv than 
any other consideration. In this perhaps he argued correctly ; for the 
Ung, suppressing his resentment, made him advantageous offers, if he 
would destroy the work; and Pole himself so far complied, that none of 
the injuries which he afterwards received from Henry could ever pro- 
voke him to publish it That he wrote in this manner from affection, 
as he asserts, may be true, but it subjected him to the severe censures of 
his Engli^ friends, which have been followed by many writers since his 
deatti. On the other hand he defended himself ably, aud has found many 
de&*nders. See his Epistles, i. 436. 441. 456. 471 ; his Apologia ad AngL 
pl^iamentura. i. 179 ; his Kplstle to Edward VL E p. i v. 307—321. 340. 
Burnet. iiL Bee. 114—130. Strype, i. 188—223. And Quirini, Animad- 
Tersio in epist. Shelbornii, i— Ixxx. 
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** that the way to heaven k as short hy water as by land, 
. •* and therefore care not which way we go*." Peyto 
and Elstow were dismissed : bat it soon appeared that 
the whole order was animated with similar sentiments ; 
and Henry deemed it necessary to silence, if he could 
not subdue, its opposition. All the Friars Observairts 
were ejected from their monasteries, and ^tisperaed, 
partly in different prisons, partly in the houses of the 
Friars Conventuals. About fifty perished from the rigour 
of their confinement : tiie rest, at the suggestion of 
Wriothesley, their secret friend and patron, were ba- 
nished to France and Scotland. 

But Henry soon proved that the late statute was not 
intended to remain a dead letter. The priors of the 
1535. tiiree charter-houses of London, Axiholm, and Befieral, 
April had waited on Cromwell to explain their conscientious 
.. 2^* objections to the recognition of the king's supremacy. 
From his house he committed them to the Tower, and 
contended at their trial, that such objections by ** de- 
priving the sovereign of the dignity, style, and name 
of his royal estate,*' amounted to the crime of high 
treason t. The jury, however, would not be persuaded 
that men of such acknowledged virtue could be guil^ of 
so foul an offence. When Cromwell sent to hasten 
their determination, they demanded another day to deli- 
berate : though a second message threatened them with 
the punishment reserved for the prisoners, they refused 
to find for the crown ; and the minister was compelled 
to visit them himself, to argue the case with them ia 
private, and to call intimidation to the aid of his argu- 
ments, before he could extort from their reluctance a 

. • Siowe. 543. Collect. Anglo Miooritica, p. 833. Pole oberireK Oat tkt 
three orders of CanhuiiaDs. Brigittins, at>d Obaervantt (by thia nawtr the 
reformeil Frunciscana were meaut) had at that prrtod the rreateat ivpnta- 
tion for piety. Quoanam, heaska, babes, cum ab iis tribus " 






Sri noo prortoa ab instiiuti sai authoribua dc Keneraverint ? Pole, feLcMi. 
e Dotiees the baoishment of the ObscnrantSt it>id. 
t By the 96 Henry VIII. e. 1. the king was declared supreme headoribe 
ehureh. witli the ttyle and titie thereof; by the same* a xiiL, it waa i 
iagh treason to attempt by loortfi or writing to depiiva Ub ** of T 
«^<e« or mamt, of hia lo jal eatote.** 
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verdict of guilty. Five days later, the prioiB, with Rey- May 
nolds, a monk of Syon, and a secular clergynan, suffered ^' 
at Tyburn ; and tiiey were seen afterwards foUowed by "g^ 
three monks from the Charter-house, who had solicited 
in vain that they might receive the consolations of 
religion previously to their deaths *. On all these the 
sentence of the law was executed widi the most bar- 
barous exactitude. They were suspended, cut down 
alive, embowelled, and dismembered t. 

The reader will have observed that the oath, for the 
refusal of which More and Fisher were committed, had 
not then obtained the sanction of the legislature. But 
the two bouses made light of the objection, and passed 
against them a bill of attainder for misprision of treason, 
importing the penalty of forfeiture and perpetual impri- 1534» 
sonmentj. Under this sentence More had no oth^Nov. 
resource for the support of Ufe than the charity of his 
friends, administered by the hands of his daughter, 
Margaret Roper $. Fisher, though in his seventieth 
year, was reduced to a state oi destitution, in whidi he 
had not even clothes to cover his nakedness. But their 
sufferings did not mollify the heart of the despot : he 
was resolved to triumph over their obstinacy, or to send 
them to the scaffold. With this view they were repeat- 
edly and treacherously examined by commissioners, not April 
wiUi respect to any act done or any word uttered by ^em '*^' 

* That the offence for which he titffered was the denial of the king's 
nipmaaey, is not only asserted by the ancient writers, bat proved by the 
trae biU fonad against twoof them. John Rochester and James W'halworth, 
which is still extant Cleop. B. vi, f. S04. See Areh»oI. %Xf. 84. 

t The reader may see the sufferings of these with those of tiie other . 
Carthusian monks in Ghaoncey's Historia aliquot nostri saeculi Martyrum, 
Mognutis, 1550. Also in Pole s Del^nalo Eccles. Unit. fol. Ixxxiv. and 
his Apology to C«sar, p. 96. He bears testimony to the virtue of KeynoMi. 
with whom he was weU acquainted, and who. quod in paudsainus ejus 
generis hominum reperitor, omnium Uberalium aitiiim cognitiooem mm 
wlgarem babehet, eamque es ipaia hmurtam fimttbost M. ciii. See also 
8tiype,i. 196. 
i tStaLof Rental, {▼.977* 8. 

i From the petitioB of M ore's **poore mtseiable wyffe and children/' it 
appears that Henry at first allowed her to retain the moveables and the 
rents of the prisoner for tneir common support ; but that, after the passing 
of the last act, every thing was taken from them. See it in Mr. Bnioe** 
inedited doeoments relating to sir Thomas More. App. p. 11. 
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May since their attainder, but with regard to their private 

^ opinions relative to the king's supremacy. If they 
could be induced to admit it, Henry would have the 
benefit of their example : should they deny it, he might 
indict them for high treason^ Both answered with cau- 
tion : the bishop, that the statute did not compel any 
man to reveal his secret thoughts ; More, that under the 
attainder he had no longer any concern with the things 
of this world, and should therefore confine himself to 
the preparation of his soul for the other. Both hoped 
to escape the snare by evading the question ; but Heniy 
had been advised that a refusal to answer was proof of 
Jone malice, and equivalent to a denial ; and a speciad com- 

^* mission was appointed to try the two prisoners on a 
charge of high treason. In the mean time news arrived 
that the pontiff, at a general promotion of cardinals, had 
named Fisher to the purple. To the person who 
brought him the intelligence the prisoner replied, that, 
*' If the hat were lying at his feet he would not stoop to 
" take it up ; so little did he set by it*.' Henry on the 
other hand is reported to have exclaimed ; " Paul may 
" send him the hat, but I will take care that he have 
" never a head to wear it on." Previously to trial more 

12. examinations took place, but nothing criminal was 
elicited ; and therefore the searching and &tal questions 

1^ were put to each : " Would he repute and take the king 
"for supreme head of the church? would he approve 
" the marriage of the king with the most noble queen 
"Anne to be good and lawful? would he affirm the 
" marriage with the lady Catherine to have been unjust 
"and unlawful?" More replied, that to questions so 
dangerous he could make no answer : Fisher, that he 
should abide by his. former answer to the first question ; 
and that with respect to the second, he would obey the 
act saving his conscience, and defend the succession 
38 established by law : but to say absolutely yea or no 

* ArchaeoL zzv. 99. 
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from that he begged to be excused*. These replies 
sealed their doom. 

The bishop was the first placed at the bar, and Jane 
charged with having " &lsely, maliciously, and traitor- l^* 
'* ously wished, willed, and desired, and by craft ima- 
*' gined, invented, practised, and attempted to deprive 
*' the king of the dignity, title, and name of his royal 
" estate, that is, of his title and name of supreme head 
" of the church of England, in the Tower, on the 7th day 
** of May last, when, contrary to his allegiance, he said 
** and pronounced, in the presence of different true sub- 
** jects, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously, these words : 
" The kyng oure soveraign lord is not supreme hedd yn 
" ertfie of the cherche of Englande t." If these words 
were ever spoken, it is plain, both from his habitual 
caution and the place where the offence is stated to have 
been committed, that they were drawn from him by the 
arts of the commissioners or their instruments, and 
could not have been uttered with the malicious and 
traitorous intent attributed to him{. He was, however, 
found guilty and beheaded. Whether it was that 22;^ 
Henry sought to display his hatred for his former mo- 
nitor, or to diffuse terror by the example of his death, 
he forbade the body to be removed from the gaze of the 
people. The head was placed on London-bridge ; but 
the trunk, despoiled of the garments, the perquisite of 
the executioner, lay naked on the spot till evening, when 
it was carried away by the guards and deposited in the 
churchyard of All Hallows, Barking §, 

• state Pap. L 431—6. 

1 1 qnfrte tneBe words of the indictment from ArchaeoL xxv. 94, because it 
has been sometimes asseited that Fisher suffered, not for the denial of 
the supremacy, but for other, though unknown, acts of treason. 

I It w poesible that the words charged in the indictment may have been 
extracted from the ''certain answer which he had once given, and to which, 
" if it were the king's pleasure, he was yet content to stand." State Papers, 
431. That answer prudence fbrbade him to repeat before the commis- 
sioners. 

( Mortni corpus nudum prorsus in loco sopplicii ad spectaculum populo 
relinqoi mandaverat PoU Apol. ad Caes. 9o. Hull,S30. Fuller, SOS. la 
this aoeoout (^ Bishop Fisher, I am greatly indebted to a very inteiestiof 
memtrir ty Mr. Bmoe in Arehnologia, toL xxt. 
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My The fate of Fisher did not intimidate his fellow vietim. 

' 1« To make the greater impression on the people, perhsps 
to add to his shame and sufferings. More was kd oa 
foot, in a coarse woollen gown, through the moet fre- 
quented streets, from the Tower to Westminster-halL 
The colour ot his hair, which had lately heoome gnj, 
his face« which though cheerful, was pale and emaciated, 
and the staff, with which he supported his feeble 8te|M» 
announced the rigour and duration of his confinemeDt 
At his appearance in this state at the bar of that court, 
ia which he was wont to preside with so much dignityt ^ 
general feeling of horror and sympathy ran through the 
apeetators. Henry dreaded the effect of his dequenoe 
aad authority ; and therefore, as if it were meaot to 
distract his attention and overpower his memory, the 
indictment had been framed of enormous length and 
unexampled exaggeration, multiplying the charges with- 
out measure, and clothing each charge with a load d 
vords, beneath which it was difficult to di8co¥er iti 
real meaning. As soon as it had been read, the chao- 
cellor, who was assisted by the duke of Norfolk. Fits* 
James, the chief justice, and six other commissioDef^ 
informed the prisoner that it was still in his power to 
close the proceedings^ and to recover the royal favour bf 
abjuring his former opinion. With ^Lpressions of gA* 
titude he declined the favour* and commenced a Itfg 
and eloquent defence. Though, he observed, it was not 
in his power to recolleet one-third part of the iodict- 
ment, he would endeavour to show tha^ he bad do( 
offended against the statute, nor sought to oppose the 
wishes of the sovereign. He must, indeed, acknowledge 
that he had always disapproved of the king's marriage vi^ 
Anne Boleyn, but then he had never communicated that 
disapprobation to any other person than the king bio- 
arif • and not even to the king till Henry had eommanded 
bim on his allegiance to disclose his real, sentiments. ^ 
mch circumstances to dissemble would tiave been a enn^ 
to speak with sincerity was a duty. The indictiDatf 
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charged bin witii baTing traitorously sought to de|irif« 
the Idng of his title of head of the chureh. But where 
was the proof? That, on his examination in the Tower 
he had said, he was by his attainder become civilly dead ; 
that he was out of the protection of the law, and there- 
&re could not be required to give an opinion of the 
Berits of the law ; and that his only occupation was and 
would be to meditate on the passion of Christ, and to 
prepare himself for his own death. But what was there 
of crime in sueh an answer ? It contained no word, it 
proved no deed against the statnte. All that could be 
objected against him was silence ; and silence had not 
7^ been declared treason. 2°. It was maintained that 
IB different letters written by him in the Tower he bad 
exhorted Bishop Fisher to oppose the supremacy. He 
denied it Let the letters be produced : by their con- 
tents be was willing to stand or 1^1. 3°. But Fisher on 
^ examination had held the same language as More, a 
proof of a conspiracy between them. What Fisher had 
Aid he knew not : but it could not excite surprise if the 
SBularity of their case had suggested to each similar 
answers. This he could affirm with truth, that whatever 
x^ht be his own opinion, be had neser communicated 
it to any, not even to his dearest friends. 

But neither innocence nor eloquence could avert ins 
&te. Rich, the solicitor-general, afterwards lord Bich, 
BOW deposed, that in a private conversation in the 
Tower, More had said : '* the parliament cannot make 
''the king head of the church, because it is a civil 
** tribonal without any spiritual authority." It was in 
viiQ that the prisoner denied this statement, showed 
^ such a declaration was inconsistent with the caution 
which he had always observed, and maintained that no 
one acquainted willi tiie former character of Rich would 
hebeve him even upon his eath ; it was in vain that the 
two witnesses, who were brought to support the charge, 
eluded the expectation of the accuser by declaring that, 
theogh they were iathe room, they did not attend to 
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the conversation ; the judges maintained that the silence 
of the prisoner was a sufficient proof of malicious in- 
tention ; and the jury, without reading over the copy of 
the indictment which had heen given to them, returned 
a verdict of guilty. As soon as judgment of death had 
heen pronounced, More attempted, and, after two inter- 
ruptions, was suffered to address the court He would 
now, he said, openly avow, what he had hitherto con- 
cealed from every human being, his conviction that the 
oatli of supremacy was unlawful. It was, indeed, pain- 
fill to him to differ from the noble lords whom he saw 
on the bench : but his conscience compelled him to bear 
testimony to the truth. This world, however,, had al- 
ways been a scene of dissension ; and he still cherished 
a hope that the day would come when both he and 
they, like Stephen and Saul, would be of the same sen- 
timent in heaven. As he turned from the bar, his son 
threw himself on his knees and begged his Mhers 
blessing ; and as he walked back to the Tower, his 
daughter Margaret twice rushed through the guards^ 
folded him in her arms, and, unable to speak, bathed 
him with her tears. 

He met his fate with constancy, even with cheerful- 
ness. When he was told that the king, as a special 
ihvour, had commuted his punishment to decapitation, 
" God," he replied, " preserve all my friends from such 
" fevours." On the scaffold the executioner asked his 
forgiveness. He kissed him, saying, *' Thou wilt ren- 
July « der me to-day the greatest service in the power of any 
^* ** mortal : but '' (putting an angel into his hand) " mf 
** neck is so short that I fear thou wilt gain little credit 
" in the way of thy profession." As he was not per- 
mitted to address the spectators, he contented himself 
with declaring that he died a ^thful subject to the 
king, and a true catholic before Grod. His head was 
fixed on London-bridge * 

* Ep. Gal. Corviiii in App. ad Epis. Erasmi, p. 1763. Pole. Ixxxtx— xdu 
Boper,48. More, 243. StapletOD, Vit Mor. ^. State Trials,! 99. «d& 
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By these executions the king had proved that neither 
virtue nor talent, neither past favour nor past services, 
coald atone in his eyes for the great crime of doubting 
his supremacy. In England the intelligence was re- 
ceived with deep but silent sorrow ; in foreign coun- 
tries with loud and general execration *. The names of 
Fisher and More had long been familiar to the learned ; 
and 110 terms were. thought too severe to brand the 
cruelty of the tyrant by whom they had been sacrificed. 
But in no place was the ferment greater tlian in Rome. 
They had &lleil martyrs to their attachment to the papal 
supremacy ; their blood called on the pontiff to punish 
their persecutor. Paul — Clement died ten months 1524. 
before — ^had hitherto followed the cautious policy of his Sept. 
predecessor; but his prudence was now denominated ^^* 
cowardice ; and a bull against Henry was extorted from 
him by the violence of his counsellors. In this extra- Aug. 
ordinary instrument, in which care was taken to embody 30. 
every prohibitory and vindictive clause invented by the 
most aspiring of his ^u^decessors, the pomtiff, having 

1730. His death spread terror through the natiou. On the 24th of Angast 
Eiasmos vrote to Latonms, that the English lived under such a system of 
terror, that they dared not write to foreigners, nor receive letters Arom them. 
Amid, qui me snbinde Uteris etmunertbns dlgnabantnr, roetu nee scribunt 
i>ec mittont auicquam, neque quicquam a quoquam recipiunt, quasi sub 
omni lapide oormiat scorpius. P. 1509. 

* Ipse vidi multorum lacrymas, qui nee viderant Morum, nee uUo officio 
ab eo affect! fuerant Ep. Corvini, p. 1769. See also Pole. Ep. iv. 317. 
318. The king of France spoke also of these executions with great 
severity to the ambaasador, and advised that Henry should banish such 
Readers rather than put them to death. Henry was highly displeased. 
He replied that they had suffered by due course of law ; and " were well 
"worthy, tf they had a thousand Hves, to have suffered ten times a more 
''terrible death and execution than any of them did suffer.'' Burnet, iii. 
Afc 81. Several letters were written to the ambassadors abroad, that they 
^ht 'silence those reports to the king's prejudice, by asserting that both 
risber and More had been guilty of many and heinous treasons. But in no 
^ instance were these treasons particularized. That they amounted in 
net to nothingmore than a refusal of acknowledging the king's supremacy, 
^plain from the indictment of Fisher already noticedt and i^rom that of 
More, which is in the inqidsitio post mortem, lately edited by Mr. Bruce, 
App. 1S~-16. That indictment cnarges him with sayings in answer to the 
IJQestion of the king's supremacy, " that it was lyke a swerde with two 

edges," on May ^ and June 3» and of denying it to sir Richard Rich on 
June 13, and thus attempting regem de dignitate, titulo et nomine su* 
premi capitis in terra Anglicanss ecclesin penitus deprivare.. No trea- 
wn on any other subject is mentioned. 

VOL VI. Q 
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jfintt enQmerated the ojffences of the king against the 
apoBtc^c see» allows him ninety, his &utors and ahettors 
sixty days to repent, and appear at Rome in person or 
hy attorney ; and then, in case of defoult, pronounces 
him and them excommunicated, deprives him of his 
crown, declares his children hy Anne, and their children 
hy their legitimate wives, incapahle of inheriting for 
several generations, interdicts his and their lands and 
possessions, requires all clerical and monastic hodies to 
retire out of Henry's territories, absolves his subjects 
and their tenants from the oaths of allegiance and 
fidelity, commands them to take up arms against their 
former sovereign and lords, dissolves all treaties and 
alliances between Henry and other pow^s as £ur as 
they may be contradictory to this sentence, Ibibids 
all foreign nations to trade with his dominions, and 
exhorts them to capture the goods, and make prisonns 
of the persons, of all such as still adhere to him in bis 
sdiism and r^oellion "^^ 

But when Paul cast his eyes on the state of Europe^ 
when he reflected that Charles and Francis, the only 
princes who could attempt to carry the hull into execa- 
tion, were, from their rivalry of each other, more eager 
to court the fHendship than to risk the enmity <^ the 
king of England, he repented of his precipitancy. To 
publish the bull could only irritate Henry and bring the 
papal authority into contempt and derision. It wis 
therefore resolved to supjpress it for a time; and tins 
weapon, destined to punish the apostacy of the king, 
was silently deposited in the papal armoury, to be 
brought forth on some future opportuni^ when it might 
be wielded with less danger and with greater probabihty 
of 



•Bolhr. Bom. L 704 edit 167a f md. i. 708. e«t IfiJS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 

I King*s sttpTemaiey— Its nature— Cromwell made Viear General—Bkbops 
take out new powers — II. Dissoliition of Monasteries — Lessar 
MonsMteiies soppTessed— Death of Queen Catherine— Arrest, divoroe* 
and esecntkm of Anne— Insurrection in the north— Pole's Legation- 
Greater Monasteries given to the King— III. Doctrin»— Henry's 
connexions with the Lutheran Prinees— Articles— Instatution of a Chris- 
tian man— DcmoliticNi of Shrines— PubUeation of the Bible IV. Per- 
secution of LoUards— Anabaptists— Reformers — Trial of Lambert- 
Pole's second Legation — Execution of his Retatkms— — Y. Struggle be^ 
tween tiie two parties— Statute of the snc artides— Maoiage with Anne 
vi Ckves — Divoree — Fall of CromweU— Marriage with Catherine 
Howard — Her execution— Standard of English Ortiiodoxy. 

I. Hbmby had now obtained the great object of his 
ambition. His supremacy in religious matters had been 
established by act of ]ftudiament : it bad been admitted 
by the nation at large ; the members of every clerical 
and monastic body had confirmed it by their subscrip- 
tions , and its known opponents had atoned for their 
obstinacy by suflfering the penalties of treason. Still 
the extent of his ecclesiastical pretensions remained 
subject to doubt and discussion. That he meant to 
exclude the authority hitherto exercised by the pontifEs, 
was sufficiently evident : but most of the clergy, while 
they acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, 
still maintained that the diurch had inherited from her 
founder the power of preaching, of administering the 
sacnunents, and of enfocdng. spiritual discipline by spi< 
ritual censares . a power which, as it was not derived 
firom, 80 neither could it be dependent on, the will of the 
civil magistrate. Henry himself did not clearly explain, 
perhaps knew not how to explain, his own sentimentSk 
If on the one hand he was willing to push his ecclesi- 
astical prerogative to its utmost limits, on the other 
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he was checked hy the contrary tendency of those prin- 
ciples which he had published and maintained in his 
treatise against Luther. In his answer to the objections 
proposed to him by the convocation at York, he clothed 
his meaning in ambiguous language, and carefolly 
eluded the real point in discussion. ** As to spiritual 
*' things/* he observed, '* meaning the sacraments, being 
by God ordained as instruments of efficacy and 
strength, whereby grace is of his infinite goodness 
conferred upon his people, for as much as they be no 
worldly or temporal things, they have no worldly or 
temporal head but only Christ." But then with re- 
spect to those who administer the sacraments, "the 
" persons of priests, their laws, their acts, their manner 
*' of living, for as much as they be indeed all temporal, 
** and concerning this present life only, in those we, as 
** we be called, be indeed in this realm caput, and, be- 
'* cause there is no man above us here, supremum 
"caput*." 

Another question arose respecting the maimer in 
which the supremacy was to be exercised. As the king 
had neither law nor precedent to guide him, it became 
necessary to determine the duties which belonged to 
him in his new capacity, and to establish an additional 
office for the conduct of ecclesiastical affiedrs. At its 
head was placed the man whose counsels had first sug- 
gested the attempt, and whose industry had brought it 
to a successful termination. Cromwell already held the 
offices of chancellor of the exchequer and of first secre- 
tary to the king. He was after some delay appointed 
the " royal vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal com- 
** missary, with all the spiritual authority belonging to 
^ the king as head of the church, for the due adminis- 
** tration ef justice in all cases touching the ecclesias- 
** tieal jurisdiction, and the godly reformation and redress 
^ of all errors, heresies, and abuses in the said chur cht.'' 

•Wilk.Coalii.764. 

t St. 31 Hen. Vlll. 10. Wilk. Con. Ui. 784. Collier, ii. Ree. p, SI. 
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As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held 
the supremacy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of 
all the lords spiritual and temporal, and even of the 
great officers of the crown. In parliament Cromwell sat 
before the archbishop of Canterbury ; he superseded that 
prelate in the presidency of the convocation. It was 
with difficulty that the clergy suppressed their murmurs, 
when they saw at their head a man who had never taken 
orders, nor graduated in any university: but their 
indignation increased, when they found that the same 
pre-eminence was claimed by any of his clerks, whom 
he might commission to attend as his deputy at their 
meetings *. 

Their degradation, however, was not yet consummated. 
It was resolved to probe the sincerity of their submis- 
sion, and to extort from them a practical acknowledg- 
ment, that they derived no authority from Christ, but 
were merely the occasional delegates of the crown. We 
have on this subject a singular letter, from Leigh and 
Ap Rice, two of the creatures of Cromwell, to their 
master. On the ground that the plenitude of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction was vested in him as vicar-general, 
they advised that the powers of all the dignitaries of the 
church should be suspended for an indefinite period. 
If the prelates claimed authority by divine right, they 
would then be compelled to produce their proofs; if 
they did not, they must petition the king for the resto- 
ration of their powers,- and thus acknowledge the crown 
to be the real fountain of spiritual jurisdiction t. This Sept. 
suggestion was eagerly adopted: the archbishop, by a ^^* 
circular letter, informed the other prelates, that the 
king, intending to make a general visitation, had sus- 
pended the powers, of all the ordinaries within the 
realm ; and these, having submitted with due humility 
during a month, presented a petition to be restored to 
the exercise of their usual authority. In consequence a 

• CoUicr. ii. 110. + Ibid. u. 10a Strype, 1. App. 144. 
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oommission was issued to each bishop separately, autho- 
rising him during the king's pleasure, and as the king s 
deputy, to ordain persons born within his diocese, and 
admit them to livings ; to receive proof of wills ; to 
determine causes lawftQly brought before ecclesiastical 
tribunals ; to visit the clergy and laity of the diocese; 
to inquire into crimes, and punish them according to 
the canon law; and to do whatever belonged to the 
office of a bishop besides those things which, according' 
to the sacred writings, were committed. i» his charge. 
But for this indulgence a mos^ lingular reason \(aN 
assigned : not that the govpriiment of bishops is neces- 
sary for the church, but that the king's vicar-general, on 
at)C«mm oi ine multiplicity of business with which he 
was loaded, could not be everywhere present, and that 
many inconveniences might arise, if delays and inter- 
ruptions were admitted in the exercise of his authority*. 
n. Some years had elapsed since the bishop of Paris 
had ventured to predict, that whenever the cardinal of 
York should forfeit the royal iavour, the spoliation of 
the clergy would be the consequence of his disgrace. 
That prediction was now verified. The example of 
Germany had proved that the church might be plun- 
dered with impunity ; and Cromwell had long ago pro- 
mised that the assumption of the supremacy should 
place the wealth of the clerical and monastic bodies at 
the mercy of the crown t. Hence that minister, en- 
couraged by the success of his former counsels, ventured 
to propose the dissolution of the monasteries ; and the 
motion was received with welcome by the king, whose 
thirst for money was riot exceeded by his love of power; 
by the lords of the council, who already promised them- 
selves a considerable share in the spoils ; and by arch- 

* The sttspennon is in Collier, it Re^, p. 83 ; the tbnn of restonboo of 
eiriscopa] powers in Burnet, L Rec. iii. No. xir. The latter was fasuedto 
difRRent bishops In October, Harmer. 53. See also CdUiei; li. Rae, p. 33. 
A similar grant was afterwards marie to all new bishops^ "b^an dxT 
entered on the exercise of their authority. 
ii Pbli ApoL ad Ccs. 121. 
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bishop Cranmer, whose approbation of the new doctrines 
taught him to seek the ruin of those establishments, 
which proved the firmest supports of the ancient faith. 
The conduct of the business was intrusted to the supe- 
rior canning and experience of the fovourite, who un- 
dertook to throw fhe mask of religious zeal over the 
injustice of the pnxseedings. 

With this view a general visitation of the monasteries 
Tras enjoined by the head of the church. Commissioners 
duly qualified were selected from the dependents of 
Cromwell* ; and to these in pairs were allotted particu- 
lar districts for the exercise of their talents and in- 
dustry. The instructions which they received breathed 
a spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on 
the model of those formerly used in episcopal and lega- 
tine visitations : so that to men, not intrusted with the 
secret, the object of Henry appeared not the abolition, 
but the support and improvement of the monastic in- 
stitute t. 

But in addition to their public instrudtions, the visitors 
had secret orders to repair in the first place to the lesser 
bouses, to exhort the inmates to surrend^ their posses- 

* I will transcribe the letter of Dr. LaytoD, who solicited the office of 
▼bitor. •' Pleaset yowe to onderstand, that whereas ye intende shortly to 
" visite, and belike shall have many miters nnio yowe for the same, to 
" be your commissioners, if hit might stond with yonx pleasure that Dr. 
" Lee and I might have oommitted unto us the north oontre, tfnd to begyn 
" in Lincoln dioces northwards here from London, Chester dioces, Yorke, 
** and go furth to the bonder of Scotlande, to ryde downe one syde, and 
" come up the other. Ye shall be well and iSaste assuryede that ye shall 
" nother fynde monke, chanone, &c that shall do the kyn^s hygness so 
" good servys, nether be so trusty, trewe and faithftil to yowe. Thetyu 
" nether monasterie, sell, priorie, nor any other religionse bowse in the 
" north, but other Dr. Lee or I have familiar acquaintance within x or xil 
"myllsof hyt, so that no knaverie can b^ hyde from us.... we know 
" nd faaoe espeiience both of the fasrion of the eontre and rudeness of 
*• the pepuL" Cleop. E. iv. fol. 1 1. 

i The inquiries, amonnting to eighty-six anestions, were drawn up by 
the aame Dr. Layton ; and to these were adoed injunctions in twenty-six 
STtides to be left in each house by the viritors. Both are to be found in 
Cleop. E. iv. 13—24. The injunctions regard the papal power, the sn- 
piemacy, the succession to the eiown,the internal discipline of the monas- 
tety, its revenues, and the giving of alms. The sixteenth teaches the 
difference between the ceremonies and the substance of religious worship ; 
•nd seems to have furnished the model for six of the suirenders pttbUshed 
■y Rymer, xiv. 610-«1S. 
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sions to the king, and in case of resistance, to collect 
from every quarter such information as might justify 
the suppression of the refractory brotherhood. With 
respect to this their chief object, the visitors were un- 
successful. During the whole winter they could procure 
the surrender of no more than seven houses * : but from 
their reports a statement was compiled and laid before 
the parliament, which, while it allotted the praise of 
regularity to the greater monasteries, described the less 
opulent as abandoned to sloth and immorality. To 
some men it appeared contrary to experience, that virtue 
should flourish most where the temptations to vice were 
more numerous, and the means of indulgence more 
plentiful: but they should have recollected, that the 
abbots and priors of the more wealthy houses were lords 
of parliament, and therefore present to justify them- 
selves and their communities: the superiors of the 
others were at a distance, unacquainted with the charges 
brought against them, and of course unable to clear 
their own characters, or to expose the arts of their 
accusers. 
1536. A bill was introduced, and hurried, though not with- 
Mar. out opposition, through the two houses t, giving to the 
4* king and his heirs all monastic establishments, the clear 
yearly value of which did not exceed two hundred 
pounds, with the property belonging to them both real 
and personal, vesting the possession of the buildings 
QXkd lands in those persons, to whom the king should 
assign them by letters patent; but obliging the 
grantees, under the pencdty of ten marks per month, to 
keep on them an honest house and household, and to 
plough the same number of acres, which had been 
ploughed on an average of the last twenty years. It was 

* These were, in Kent, Langdon, Folkstone, Bilsington, and St. Mary's 
in Dover ; Merton in Yorkshire ; Hornby in lAncashire, and Tiltev io 
Essex. Ibid. 655—568. See a letter ftom the Tisitors in Strype, i. S6d. 

t Spelman tells us, that it stuck long in the house of commons, and 
would not pass, till the king sent for the commons, and told them lie 
would have the bill pass, or take off some of their heads. HisL of Sacii- 
lege,p.l83L 
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caleolated that by this act about three hundred and 
eighty communities would be dissolved; and that an 
addition of thirty4wo thousand pounds would be made 
to the yearly revenue of the crown, besides the present 
receipt of one hundred thousand in money, plate, and 
jewels. 

This parliament by successive prorogations had now 
continued six years, and by its obsequious compliance 
with every intimation of the royal will, had deserved, if 
any parliament could deserve, the gratitude of the kingp. 
To please him it had altered the succession, had new- 
modelled the whole frame of ecclesiastical government; 
and had multiplied the prerogatives, and added to the 
revenue of the crown. It was now dissolved ; and com- 
missioners were named to execute the last act for the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries. Their instruc- 
tions ordered them to proceed to each house within a 
particular district, to announce its dissolution to the 
superior and the brotherhood, to make an inventory of 
the effects, to secure the convent seal and the title- 
deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to 
certain rules. But the statute which vested these esta- 
blishments in the king, left it to his discretion to found 
them anew ; a provision which, while it left a gleam of 
hope to the sufferers, drew considerable sums of money 
into the pockets of Cromwell and his deputies. The 
monks of each community flattered themselves with the 
expectation of escaping from the general shipwreck, and 
sought by presents and annuities to secure the protec- 
tion of ^e minister and the visitors. On the other 
hand the &vourites, to whom Henry had already en- 
gaged to give or sell the larger portion of these esta- 
blishments, were not less liberal in their offers, nor less 
active in their endeavours to hasten the dissolution*. 

The result of the contest was, that more than a hun- 

* Cromwell mode a rich harvest during the whole time of the spppne i . 
sion. See letters on the subject, Cleop. £. iv. fol. 135. 146. 205. Sl6. aSOl* 
257. 264. 269. 
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died monasteries obtained a respite from immediate de- 
struction ; and of tbese the lar^r number was foonded 
again by the king's letters patent, though each of them 
paid the price of that finrour by the surrender of a Talu- 
abie portion of its possessions. With respect to the 
suppressed houses, the superior received a pension iar 
Mfe: of the monks, those who had not reached the age 
of twenty 'four were absolved from their vows, and sent 
•drift into the world without any provtsion ; the othen 
were divided into two classes. Such as wished to eon- 
tBHie in the precession, were dispersed among the larger 
monasteries; those who did not, were toid to apply to 
Cranmer or Cromwell, who would find tiiem employ- 
ments suited to their capacities. The lot of the nans 
was more distressing. Each received a single gown 
from the king, and was left to«u|nrart herself by her 
own industry, or to seek relief from the chanty and com- 
miseration of ethers *. 

During the suppression of these establishments the 
public attention Iwd been in a great measure diverted to 
a succession of most important events, the deadi of 
CSatherine^ the divorce and execution of Anne Boleyn, 
and the king's marriage with Jane Seymour. 1°. Dar* 
ing the tlnree last years Catherine with a small establish- 
mentt had resided on one of the royal manors. Li 
most points she submitted without a .murmur to the 
royal pleasure : but no promise, no intimidation could 
induco her to forego the title of queen, or to acknow- 
ledge the invalidity of her marriage, or to aocqpt the 

« See Buraet, 19S. S29. Bee. iii. p. MS. 157. Kym.xiv. 574. Steveos 
liM published an lotereeting docttment, containing the nnmes of thoie 
houses which had obtained a respite from instant &stnictkm ; the name* 
of 4lie persons to whom they had been granted ; and the nameaof aoeb u 
had bean confinnedor finuided again at the time when the pwer was 
written. Fort^-stz had been certainly confirmed : the writer nad his 
doubts respecting five others; and out of this munbex thiiTy4iuee had 
nsevioosly been promised by Henry to difEment persons. Stefens, 
Honast. li. App. p. 17. Fnnn the surrenders, which were afterwards 
made, it appears that several more in the catalogne were conllnned after 
Ihedateorthedoeoment. . 

'Ma«iie<irherleltor«8he6bserv«B,that ahvhadnokewMiffaavMBsef 
xiding out. Heame's Sylloge, at the end of Titus Liviiis, p. 77. 
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offer made to her by her nephew, of a safe and honour- 
able asylum either in Spain or Flanders. It was not 
that she sought to gratify her pride, or to secure her per- 
sonal interests ; but she still cherished a persuasion 
that her daughter Mary might at some Aiture period be 
called to the throne, and on that account refuaed to 
stoop to any concession, which might endanger or 
weaken the right of the princess. In her retirement ^e 
was harassed with angry messages firom the king : some- 
simes her servants were discharged for obeying her 
drders ; sometimes were sworn to follow ^e instructions 
which they should receive from the court Forest, her 
confessor, was imprisoned and condemned for high 
treason ; the act of succession was passed to defeat her 
claim ; and she believed that Fisher and More had lost 
their lives merely on account of their attachment to her 
cause. Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled 
by mental suffering; and feeling her health decline, 
she repeated a request, which had often been refused, 
that she might see her daughter, once at least before 
her death; for Mary, from the time of the divorce, 
had been separated fh)m the company*, that she might 
not imbibe the principles of her mother. But at the 

* At the commeneement of their separation Catherine wrote to her a letter 
of advice ; '* I Iteseeeh you agree to God's pleasure with a merry heart, 
** and be you ause, that withont fail he will not luffer you to peiish, if yuu 
" beware to offend him. . . .Answer the king's message with a few words, 
" obeying the king your Ikther in every thing, save onlv that you will not 
" oflend Ood, and lose your soul. . . . And now you shall begin, and by 
* likelyhood I shall follow. I set not a rush by it ; for when they have 
" done the uttermost they can* then I am sure of the amendment. I 
" pray yoa recommend me unto my good lady of Salisbury, and pray her 
*' to have a good heart, for we never come to the kingdom of heaven but 
*' by troubles." Apud Burnet, ii. Records, p. 343. From the tenor of this 
letter it has been inferred that Catherine had received advice of an inten- 
Uon on the part of Henry to bend his daughter Mary to his will, or te 
pKoceed to eoUremities against her. If it were so, he sumequently changed 
ois mind, and proposed to marrv her to some prince out of the raalm. 
Que of her suitors was duke Philip of Bavaria, count Palatine of the 
Rhine : and to a message from the fcmg on the subject, she returned for 
answer, that she was ready to submit to her father's will, but felt no with 
to enter that reiigitm. Syllnge, Epist. 136. In former editions, I took 
this expression in its usual meaning of a religious order : bat sl^ fVed. 
Madden in his Privy purse expenses of queen Marv (p. acirO Imw tboirn 
that it refers to the proposed mafriage with duke PliiUo. 
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age of twenty she could not be ignorant of the injuries 
which both had suffered ; and her resentment was daily 
strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile queen, and the 
caprice of a despotic father*. Henry had the cruelty to 
refuse this last consolation to the unfortunate Cathe- 
rine t, who from her death-bed dictated a short letter to 
** her most dear lord, king, and husband.** She con- 
jured him to think of his salvation ; forgave him all the 
wrongs which he had done her; recommended their 
daughter Mary to his paternal protection; requested 
that her three maids might be provided with suitable 
marriages, and that her other servants might receive a 
year's wages. Two copies were made by her direction, 
of which one was delivered to Henry, the other to £us- 
tachio Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, with a request 
that, if her husband should refuse, the emperor would 
reward her servants. As he perused the letter, the 
stern heart of Henry was softened : he even shed a tear, 
. and desired the amidassador to bear to her a kind and 
Jan* consoling message. But she died before his arrival; 
8* and was buried by the king's direction with becoming 
pomp in the abbey church of Peterborough];. The 
reputation which she had acquired on the throne did 
not suffer from her disgrace. Her affability and meek- 
ness, her piety and charity, had been the llieme of uni- 
versal praise: the fortitude with which she bore her 
wrongs raised her still higher in the estimation of the 
public. 

2^. Four months did not elapse before Catherine was 
followed to the grave by Anne Boleyn. But their end 

* One great cause of offence was that she persisted in giving to herself 
the title of princess, and refused it to the infant Elizabeth, whom she called 
nothing but sister. On this account she was banished from court, and 
oonflned to different houses in the country. See two of her letters in Foie, 
torn. ii. 1. is. p. 131 ; and in Heame's Titus Livius, p. 144. 

f Cum hoc idem filia cum lacrymis |k>Btularet, mater vix extxemu 
spiritum ducens flagitaret, quod hostis nisi crudelissimus nnnqoam 
negasset, conjux a viro, mater pro filia, impetrari nonpotuit. PoUApoL 
ad Carol. 168. 

t t Sanders, 144. Herbert. 43S. Heylin*s Befonn. 179. Her wiU is 
published by Strype, i. Ap. 169. See note (U). 
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was very different The divorced queen died peaceably 
in her bed; her suocessfal rival by the sword of the 
headsman on the scaffold. The obstinacy of Henry had 
secured, as long as the divorce was in agitation, the 
ascendency of Anne : but when that obstacle was re- 
moved, his caprice sought to throw off the shackles 
which he had forged for himself: his passions gradually 
subsided into neglect ; and neglect was followed by dis- 
like. In the early part of 1535 we discover the new 
queen plunged into the deepest distress. ** Doubts, sus- 
picions, and strange thoughts"* respecting her had 
suggested themselves, or had been suggested, to the 
royal mind. To what in particular they related, we are 
ignorant : but we know that, to remove them, she had 
secretly implored, through the French agent, the friendly 
services of the king of France, and, when that resource 
failed her, had pronounced herself *'a distracted and 
ruined woman t.** Some sort of reconciliation followed : 
the past danger was forgotten; and at the death of 
Catherine she made no secret of her joy. Out of respect 
for the Spanish princess, the king had ordered his ser- 
vants to wear mourning on the day of her burial : but 
Anne dressed herself in robes of yellow silk, and openly 
declared that she was now indeed a queen, since she 
had no longer a competitor. In this, however, she was 
fatally deceived. Among her maids was one, named 
Jane Seymour, the daughter of a knight of Wiltshire, 
who, to equal or superior elegance of person, added a 
gentle and playful disposition, as far removed from the 
Spanish gravity of Catherine, as from that levity of 
manner which Anne had acquired in the French court. 
In the midst of her joy the queen accidentally discovered 
Seymour sitting on the king's knee. The sight awakened 
her jealousy : in a few days she felt the pains of pre- Jan. 
mature labour, and was delivered of a dead male cluld. ^^* 

• " Doutes, soupscons, etranges pensemeus." Gontier's Letter. See 
note (I), 
f " Affolee et perdue.** Ibid. 
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To Henry, who most anxiously wished for a son, the 
birth of Elizabeth had proved a bitter disappointmcDl: 
on this, the second failure of his hopes, he could not 
suppress his vexation. Anne is reported to have aib 
swered, that he had no one to blame but himself, that 
her miscarriage had been owing to his fondness for her 
maid*. 

Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithfiil, she 
herself, by her levity and indiscretion had furnished 
employment to the authors and retailers of scandal. 
Reports injurious to her honour had been circulated at 
court : they had reached the ear of Henry, and some 
notice of them had been whispered to Anne herself. 
The king eager to rid himself of a woman whom he no 
longer loved, referred these reports to the council ; and 
a committee was appointed to inquire into the chaises 

Apr. against the queen. It consisted of the lord chancellor, 
^^* the dukes of Novfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and 
several earls and judges; who reported that sufficient 
proof had been discovered to convict her of incontineuce 
not only with Brereton, Norris, and Weston, of the 
privy chamber, and Smeaton, the king's musician, but 

April even with her own brother lord Rochford. They began 
28. with Brereton, whom they summoned on the Thursday be- 
fore May day, and committed immediately to the Tower. 
31. The examination of Smeaton followed on the Sunday, 

May and the next morning he was lodged in the same prison. 
1* On that day the lord Rochford appeared as principal 
challenger in a tilting match at Greenwich, and was 
opposed by Sir Henry Norris as principal defendant 
The king and Anne were both present ; and it is said 
that, in one of the intervals between the courses, the 
queeBy through accident or design, dropt her handker- 
chief from the balcony ; that Norris, at whose feet it fell, 
took it up and wiped his face with it ; and that Heniy 
instantly changed colour, started from his seat, and 

• Sanders, 147. Heylio, 863. Wyat in SiogeKs CatentiUb, 4421 
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retited. This tale was probably invouted to explain 
what fiiUowed : but the match was suddenly interrupted ; 
and the king rode back to Whitehall with only six 
persons in his train, one of whom was Notris» hitherto 
an acknowledged ihyourite both with him and the queen* 
On the way Henry rode with Norris, apartt and earnestly 
solicited him to deserve pardon by the confession of his 
guilt. He refused, stronja^y maiotaining his innocence* 
and, on his arrival at Westminster, was conducted to tha 
Tower. 

Anne had been left under custody at Greenwich. 
The next morning she received an order to return by 
water; but was met on the river by the lord chancellor, May 
the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, who informed hey ^* 
that she had been chained with infidelity to the king's 
bed. Falling on her knees, she prayed aloud that if she 
were guilty, Grod might never grant her pardon^ They 
delivered her to K3mgstone, the lieutenant of theTowm*. 
Her brother Rochfc«d had already been sent there; 
Weston and Smeaton followed; and preparations wei» 
made to bring all the prisoners to immediate trial*. 

From the moment of her confinement at Greenwich, 
Anne had foreseen her Me, and abandoned herself to 
despair. Her affliction seemed to produce occasional 
aberrations of intellect. Sometimes she would sit ab- 
sorbed in melancholy, and drowned in tears ; and then 
suddenly assume an air of unnatural gaiety, and indulge 
in immoderate bursts oi laughter. To those who waited 
on her, she said, that she should be a saint in heav^i ; 
that no rain would fall on the earth tdl she were delivered 
from prison; and that the most grievous calamities 
would oppress the nation in punishmait of her death. 
But at times her mind was more composed ; and then 
she gave her attention to devotional exercises, and fiv 

* Bochlbr^ Weitoa. and Norris had stood higb in the kin^s fltvoor* 
The two fint often played witli him for large sums at shofvelbowcd, dioe. 



and other games, and also with the lady Anne. (PriTV pnrse exMiniMU 
passim.) jSorris was the only person whom he allowed to fbllQW nim ia 
bis bedchamber. Afcheol. iii. 155. 
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that purpose requested that a consecrated host might he 
phced in her closet. The apartment allotted for her 
prison was the same in which she had slept on the 
night hefore her coronation. She immediately recollected 
it, saying that it was too good for her : then falling 
on her knees, exclaimed, *' Jesus, have mercy on me !" 
this exclamation was succeeded hy a flood of tears, and 
that hy a fit of laughter. To Kyngstone, the lieutenant 
of the Tower, she protested, "I am as clear firom the 
** company of man, as for sin, as I am clear from you. I 
am told that I shall he accused hy three men ; and I 
can say no more hut nay, though you should open my 
hody." Soon afterwards she exclaimed in great 
anguish, "O! Norris, hast thou accused me? Thou 
'* art in the Tower with me ; and thou and I shall die 
*' together. And thou, Mark (Smeaton), thou art here 
^ too I Mr. Kyngstone" (turning to the lieutenant), I 
*' shall die without justice." He assured her, that if she 
were the poorest suhject in the realm, she would still 
have justice ; to which she replied with a loud hurst of 
laughter. 

Under the mild administration of justice at the pre- 
sent day, the accused is never required to condemn him- 
self: hut in former times every artifice was employed 
to draw matter of proof from the mouth of the prisoner 
by promises and threats, by private examinations in the 
presence of commissioners, and ensnaring questions 
put by the warders and attendants. Whatever was 
done, or uttered within the walls of the Tower, was care- 
fhUy recorded, and transmitted to the council. Mrs. Cosin, 
one of the ladies appointed to wait on the queen, asked, 
why Norris had said to her almoner on Saturday last, 
that he could swear for her that she was a good woman. 
Anne replied : " Marry, I bade him do so ; for I asked him 
" why he did not go through with his marriage ; and he 
" made answer that he would tarry a time. Then, said 
I, you look for dead men^s shoes : for, if aught hut 
good should come to the king " (Henry was afiSicted 
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with a dangerous ulcer in the thigh), you would look 
' to have me. He denied it : and I told him that I 
** could undo him, if I would." But it was ofWeston 
that she appeared to be most apprehensive, because he 
had told her that Norris frequented her company for 
her sake, and not, as was pretended, to pay his addresses 
to Madge, one of her maids ; and when she reproached 
him with loving a kinswoman of hers more than his own 
wife, he had replied that he loved ?ier better than them 
both. When Mrs. Stonor, another attendant, observed 
to her that Smeaton was treated more severely than the 
other prisoners, for he was in irons, she replied that 
the reason was, because he was not a gentleman by 
birth ; that he had never been in her chamber but once, 
and that was to play on a musical instrument ; and that 
she had never spoken to him from that day till the last 
Saturday, when she asked him why he appeared so 
sad, and he replied that a look from her sufficed him "^ 

Of the five male prisoners four persisted in maintain- 
ing their innocence before the council. Smeaton, on 
his first examination, would admit only some suspicious 
circumstances ; but on the second he made a full dis- 
closure of guilt, and even Norris, yielding to the strong 
solicitation of Sir William Fitzwilliam, followed his 
example. Anne had been interrogated at Green^ 
wich. With her answers we are not acquainted ; but 
she afterwards complained of the conduct of her uncle 
Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, shook his head, 
and said, " tut, tut." She observed enigmatically, that 
Mr. Treasurer was all the while in the forest of Wind- 
sor ; and added that Mr. Comptroller alone behaved to 
her as a gentleman. At times she wascheerfiil, laughed 
heartily, and ate her meals with a good appetite. To 
Kyngstone she said, ** If any man accuse me, I can say 
'* but nay ; and they can bring no witness t.*' 

* These particulars axe taken from the letters of the lieutenant; and 
maybe seen in Herbert, 446. Burnet, i. 199, Strype, L 280—283, and 
Ellu, iL 53-62. 

i Strype, i. 88S, and the letters of Cromwell and Baynton, Heylin, 364. 
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I have related these particulaxs, extracted from the 
letters of the lieutenant, that the reader may form some 
notion of the state of tiiequeen*8 mind during her impri- 
sonment, some conjecture respecting the truth or iiailse- 
hood of the charge, on which she suffered. From them it 
is indeed plain that her c(mduct had heen imprudent; 
that she had desoended from her high station to make 
companions of her men servants; and that she had even 
heen so weak as to listen to their declarations of love. 
But whether she rested here, or abandoned herself to the 
impulse of licentious desire, is a question which probably 
can never be determined. The records of Her trial and 
conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the hands 
of those who respected her memory; and our judgment 
is held in suspense between the contradictfay and un- 
authenticated statements of her friends and enemies. 
By some we are told that the first diacloaure was made 
by a female in her service, who, being dete<^d in an 
unlawfiil amour, sought to excuse heiself by alleging 
the example of her mistress ; by others that the suspi- 
cion of the king was awakened by the jealousy of lady 
Rochford, whose husband had been discovered ei^r 
lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his aster. But 
that which wrought conviction in the royal mind, was a 
deposition made upon oath by the lady Wingfteld on 
her death-bed ; of which the first lines only lenkain, the 
rest has been aoeideiitally or designedly destroyed*. 
This, however, with the depositions of the other wit- 
nesses, was embodied in the bill of indictment, and sub- 
mitted to the grand juries of Kent and Middlesex, be- 
cause the crimes laod to the charge of the pnsoneis 
Jlay wese alleged to hav» been committed in both counties'^. 

1 10. I ]„^V0 Qot noticed Antte's letter to the kiag. vftppoatd to be watten br 
herlntiW'Towet; beoniue these ic no reneoii for believing it autbentk. 
It is laid to ham been foand among Cromweire papers, bot beara oo tf 
semblance to the qneen's geauiae letten ialangiufB orsp pHiU fc or vrit- 
ing or signature. See Fiddes, 197. 

^ BoBtft. L 197. Wostill possess the most inportMifcor tbo tarn dooo- 
ments seen by Bnmet, and some other* of which ha iras jpumaiUjfVtt 
cnlarly Constantyne's Memoir in ArchieoL zxiii. _. 

. i In the indictment the offence with Norris was Uai on 18th Oct ISA 
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The four commoiaers were arraigned in the court of May 
king's beneh. Smeaton pleaded guilty ; Norris recalled ^^ 
his previous confession : all were convicted^ and received 
sentence of death'". But the case of the queen was 
without precedent in English history; and it was de- 
tennined to arraign her before a commission of lords» 
similar to that which had condemned the late duke of 
Buckingham. The duke of Norfolk was appointed high 
steward, with twenty-six peers as assessors. To the ^ur May 
of this tribunal, in the hall of the Tower, the unhappy ^^* 
queen was led by the constable and lieutenant, and was 
followed by her female attendants. The indulgence of 
a chair was granted to her dignity or weakness. The 
indictment stated that, inflamed with pride and carnal 
desires of the body, she had confederated with her bro- 
ther, lord Rochford, and with Norris, Brereton, Weston* 
and Smeaton, to perpetrate divers abominable treasons; 
that she had permitted each of the five to lie with her 
several times ; that she had said that the king did not 
possess her heart ; and had told each of them in private 
that she loved him better than any other man, to the 
slander of the issue begotten between her and the king; 
and that she had in union with her confederates ima- 
gined and devised several plots for the destruction of the 
king's life. According to her fidends she repelled each 
charge with so much modesty and temper, such persua- 
sive eloquence, and convincmg argument thac tmrw 
spectator anticipated a verdict of acquittal* but the 

^vUhBfereton on8Ui Dm; of tiieiun«ye«r» with Wraton onSOili 

May, 1534. with Smeaton on S6th April, 1535, with her brother on the 6th 
Not. of the same Year. We are indebted to the industrv of Hr. Tomer 
HV the diaoovery both of the indictment, and the preoedinfl oommianMi 
amoofffhe Birch MSS. «29a. 

* The reeoida of theie triali hava periehed : but, if the reader connder 
*aa what proimititadA, and on what ilifht presumiillonB, (see the anbee* 
qoent trials of Dereham and Culpeper,) jturies in this reign were aoeua- 
^""^ to retnm ireidicts for the crown, he will hesitate to condemn these 
QBfortonate men on the aole ground of their having been convicted. Th« 
ease of Smeaton was, indeed* difierent. He confessed the adultery : but 
ve kitow not by what arts of the commissioners, under what influence of 
"ov^ot tenor, that confession was obtained from him. It should be re- 
membered that the rack was then in use for prisonera of Smeaton's 
rutkinhlb. 

R2 
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lords, satisfied perhaps with the legal proo& furnished 
hy the confession of Smeaton, and the convictioii of the 
other prisoners, pronounced her guilty on their honQiir : 
and the lord high steward* whose eyes streamed with 
tears whilst he performed the unwelcome office, cgc- 
demned her to be burnt or beheaded at the kin^V 
pleasure. Anne, according to the testimony, or the 
fiction, of a foreign poet, instantly burst into the fol- 
lowing exclamation : — *• O ! Father, O ! Creator, thou 
" knowest I do not deserve this death.*' Then address- 
ing herself to the court, '* My lords, I do not aira^ 
'* your judgment You may have sufficient reasm for 
*' your suspicions : but I have always been a true and 
** faithful wiib to the king*.'* As soon as she was re- 
moved, her brother occupied her place, was convicted oo 
the same evidence, and condemned to lose his head, 
uid to be quartered as a traitor '^. 

By the result of this trial the life of Anne was ibr- 
felted to the law : but the vengeance of Henry had pre- 
pared for her an additional punishment in the degrada- 
tion of herself and her daughter. On the day after the 
arrest of the accused, he had ordered Cranmer to repair 
to his palace at Liambeth, but with an express injunetioQ 
that he should not venture into the royal presence. 
That such a message at such a time should excite alarm 
in the breast of the archbishop will not create surprise : 
Jfaj and the next morning he composed a most eloquent and 
^ ingenious epistle to the king. Prevented, he said, fiom 
addressing his grace in person, he deemed it his duty 

* Crispin, lord of Bf ihenre. was present at the trial, and made it the s«i>- 
jeet of a poem. Meteren has turned the poetry into prose, p. 91. Hcsor 
it is doabtfdl whether this speech be in reality that of tbe qoeea. or a 
fiction of the poet ** I leave it thns,*' says Btimet, ** without any otbrr 
" reflections npon it, but that it seems all over credible.** iii. 181. Edh. 
by Nates. 

t Burnet, i 901, 909. iii. 119. St. 98 Hen. VIII. 7. It is supposed the 
the charge of conspiracy against the kiog^s life was introduced into Ae ta- 
dictmeut merely for form ; yet I observe (hat the lord chancellor takes i: 
as proved in his speech to the two houses of parliament in presence «f 
Henry. He reminds them twice of the great danger to whtcn the kin; 
had been exposed daring his late marriage, from ^e plots laid for Us li^ 
by Anne and her accomplices. Joomals, p. 84. 
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to exhort him in writing, to bear with resignation this, 
the bitterest aflliction ^t had ever befiiUen him. As 
for himself, his mind was clean amased. His former 
good opinion of the queen prompted him to think her 
innoeent; his knowledge of the king's prudence and 
justice induced him to believe her guilty. To him she 
had proved, after the king, the heat of benefactors: 
wherefore he trusted that he might be allowed to wish 
and pray that she might establish her innocence ; but, 
if she did not, he would repute that man a fitithless 
subject, who did not call for tiie severest punishment on 
her head, as an awful warning to others. He loved her 
formerly, because he thought tiiat she loved the gospel* : 
if she were guilty, every man would hate her in propor- 
tion to his love of the gospel. Still he hoped that as the 
^g had not begun the reformation through his affec- 
tion for her, but through his love of the truth, be would 
not permit her misconduct to prejudice that important 
Work in his opinion. But the alarm of the ajchbishop 
was without any real foundation. Henry had no other 
object than to intimidate, and by intimidating to render 
him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He had already 
written, but had not despatched his letter, when he was 
summoned to meet certain commissioners in the star- 
chamber, who laid before him the proofs of the queen's 
offence, and acquainted him with the duty which was 
expected from him. He had formerly dissolved the 
marriage between Henry and Catherine ; he was now 
required to dissolve that between Henry and Anne t. 

* From this and similar expressions the queen has bean represented a 
pratestant She was no more a protestant tban Henry. The " gospel** 
nwans the doctrine proiessed by Henry : had the azchDiahop meant any« 
thing else' he would have only accelerated her ruin. 

i The letter is published by Burnet (i. 200). and certainly does credit to 
^ ingenuity of the archbishop in the perilous situation in which he 
thought himself placed : but 1 am at a loss to discover in it any trace of 
that high cocoage* and chivsdrous justification of the qneen's honoar, 
which have drawn forth the praises of Burnet and his copiers. — In the 
postMript the archbi^iop adds : " they (the commissioners) nave declared 
" aoto me such things, as your grace's pleasure was they should make 
"me privy unto; for the which I am most bounden unto your grace. 
^ And what communicatioii wc had together, I doubt not but that they 
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It must have been a most un^vBlcome and painful 
task. He had examined that marriage juridically ; had 
inonounoed it good and valid ; and had oonfinned it by 
his authority as metropolitan and judge. But to hesi- 
tate might have cost him his head. He acceded to the 
pvoposal vrith all the seal of a proselyte ; and, adopting 
as his own the objections to its validity with which he 
had been furnished, sent copies of them to both the 
king and queen, ** for the salvation of their souls," and 
the due effect of law ; with a summons to each to 
appear in his court, and to show cause why a soitenee 
of divorce should not be pronounced. Never perhaps 
was there a more solemn mockery of the forms of 
justice, than in the pretended trial of this extraordhiary 
cause. By the king. Dr. Sampson was appointed to act 
as his proctor ; by the queen, the doctors Wotton and 
Barbour were invested with similar powers ; the objec- 
tions were read ; the proctor on one part admitted them, 
those on the other could not refute them ; both joined 
in demanding judgment : and two days after the con- 
Hay demnation of die queen by the peers, Cranmer, "having 
17* •* previously invoked the name of Christ, and having 
'* God alone before his eyes»" pronounced definitivelf 
that the marriage formerly contracted, solemnized and 
consummated between Henry and Anne Boleyn was, 
and always had been, null and void*. The whols 

" will make the true report thereof unto your grace. I am esoeediiiely 
" aorry that such fttults can be nioved by the queen, as 1 heard of tbfir 
" relation : and 1 am and ever snail be your faithful subject.'* Bat *ba: 
was this report, which they were to make to the king from him? The 
sequel seems to show that it regarded the course to be pursued in pn>- 
aouncing the divorce. 

* Several questions rose out of this judgment. 1°. If it were good in hv. 
Anne had never been married to the king. She could not, theratoe, 
have.been ^Ity of adultery, and consequently ought not to be put to dnth 
jbr that crime. S^. If the same judgment were good, the act of settleaaeDt 
Iweame null, because it was based on the supposition of a valid marria««; ' 
and all the treasons created by that act were at onee done away. 3P. If 
the act of settlement were still in force, the judgment ftsdf. inasmadi w 
!t " slandered and impagned the marriage.'* was an net <tf treason. Bat 
Anne derived no benefit from these doubto. She was esecnted, and lk« 
■est parliament pat an end to all controversy on the subject by euadiiiK' 
1hii» r ff w m ie s made treason by the act, should be so deemed if eomnsnnl 
toetore the Sih of June { bat that the king's loving sabjeeta ooaeensd ii 
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process ma afterwards laid before the members of the 
convocatioii, and the bouses of parliament. The former 
dared not to dissent from the decision of the metro- 
politan ; the latter were willing that in such a case their 
ignorance should be guided by the learning of the clergy. 
By both the divorce was approved and confirmed. To 
Elizabeth, the infant daughter of Anne, the necessary 
consequence was, that she, like her sister, the daughter 
of Catherine, should be reputed illegitimate*. 

On the day on which Cranmer pronounced judgment 
the companions of the queen were led to execution. 
Smeaton was hanged : the other four, on account of 
their superior rank, were beheaded. The last words of 
Smeaton, though susceptible of a different meaning, 
were taken by his hearers for a confession of guilt. 
•* Masters," said he, " I pray you all, pray for me, for I 
" have deserved ^e death.*' Norris was obstinately 
silent : Rochford exhorted the spectators to live accord- 
ing to the gospel ; Weston lamented his past folly in 
purposing to give his youth to sin, and his old age to re> 
pentance ; Brereton, who, says an eye-witness, was inno- 

the prosecution of the queen in the archbishop's comt, or before the lords, 
should ha-w a (Ull piiroon for all traasons by them ia such pcosecutioa 
coasnutted. Stat of Realm, iii. 656^ 

• See the Record in' WUkins (Cou. iii. 803).. Bomet, unacquainted 
with this instrnment, whieh, he asserts, was burnt, informs us tliat the di- 
Toroe was prononnc^ in consequence of an alleged precontract of marriage 
between Anne and Pracy, aflerwaids earl of Northumberland; that the 
latter had twice solemuly denied the existence of such contract on the 
sacrament ; but that Anne, through hope of favour, was induced to confess 
it. That Percy df nled it. is certain from his letter of the 13th of May ; 
(Bum- Rec. Liii, 49) that Anne confessed it, is a mere conjecture of tlie 
historian, supported by no authority. It is most singular that the real 
nature of the objectioaon which the divorce was founded is not mentiuned 
in the decree itself, nor in the acts of the convtjcation, nor in tite act of 
parliament, though it was certninly communicated both to the convocation 
and the parliament. If the reader turn to p. 110 129, he will find tlint the 
king hud formerly cohabited wi.h Mar>, the sister of AuneBoleyn ; which 
cohabitation, accnrding to the cunun law, opposeit the same impediment 
to his marriage with Anne, as had before existed to his mairiage ^itli 
Catherine. On this account hr had procurett a dispensation from pope 
Clement: but that dispensntion, ariordiug to the doetrioe wliic prevailed 
after his separation from the cominiinion of Rome, was of no foice . and 
hence I am inclined 'o believp tn t ihe real ground of the divorce pro- 
nounced by Cranmer. was ll-iii> s previous cohiihitiiion %»itti Mary 
fiole\n; that this was admit i* > ili sides ; atidtliat in cons^'queuce the 

marriage with Anne, the sisii . liiry wa< ju- gtd uivulid. Nee iiote(^K). 
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oeQt if any of them were, used these enigmatical words. 
*' I have deserved to die, if it were a thousand deaths: 
** hut the cause wherefore I die, judge ye not. If ye 
" judge, judge the best *." 

To Anne herself two days more were allotted, which 
she spent tx the most part in the company of her con- 
Hay fessor. On the last evening falling on her knees, she 
18* requested lady Kyngstone, who was sitting in an arm- 
chair, to go in her name to the lady Mary, to kned 
before her in like maimer, and to beg of her to pardon 
an unfortunate woman the many wrongs which she bad 
done her. We leaxn from Kyngstone himself, that she 
displayed an air of greater cheerfulness than he had 
ever witnessed in any person in similar circumstances ; 
that she had required him to be present when she 
should receive " the good lord,'' to the intent that he 
might hear her declare her innocence ; and that he had 
no doubt she would at her execution proclaim heiseif 
" a good woman for all but the king." I^ however, 
such were her intention, she afterwards receded from it 
fi^y The next morning the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, 
19. the lord mayor and aldermen, with a deputation of 
citizens from each company, assembled by order of the 
king on the green within the Tower. About noon the 
gate opened, and Anne was led to the scaffold, dressed 
in a robe of black damask, and attended by her four 
maids. With the permission of the lieutenant, she thus 
addressed the spectators : *' Good christian people, I am 

* Constantyne's Memoir in Archeol. xxiii. 63—66. It may be obserred 
that in none of these declarations, not even in that of Smeaton. is there 
any express admission, or express denial of the crime for which these 
uufbrtunate men safTered. If they were guilty, is it not strange that not 
cue out of five would acknowledge it ? If they were not. is it not still man 
strange that not one of them should proclaim his innocence, if not fin- bis 
own sake, at least for the sake of that guiltless woman, who was still alire; 
but destined to suffer for the same cause in a few days ? The best solattoo, 
in my opinion, is to suppose, that no person was allownd to speak at Ids 
execution without a solemn promise to say nothing in lisparagement of 
the judgment under which he suffered. We know that, il the king broagbt 
a man to trial, it was thought necessary for the king's honour that he 
should be convicted ; probably, when he suffered, it was thought equaSy 
for the king's honour that he should not deny the justiceot his punishment. 
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" not come here to excuse or justify myself, forasmuch 
" as I know fiill wdl that aught which I could say in 
" my defence doth not appertain to you, and that I could 
*' derive no hope of life from the same. I come here 
" only to die, and thus to yield myself humbly to the 
*' will of my lord the king. And if in life I did ever 
" offend the king's grace, surely with my death do I now 
" atone for the same. I blame not my judges, nor any 
*' other manner of person, nor anything save the cruel 
" law of the land, by which I die. But be this, and be 
** my faults as they may, I beseech you all, good friends^ 
" to pray for the life of the king, my sovereign lord and 
" yours, who is one of the best princes on the ia^ce of the 
" earth, and who has always treated me so well that 
'* better cannot be : wherefore I submit to death with a 
" good will, humbly asking pardon of all the world." 
She then took her coifs from her head, and covered her 
hair with a linen cap, saying to her maids, *' I cannot 
** reward you for your service, but pray you to take 
" comfort for my loss. Howbeit, forget me not. Be 
" faithful to the king's grace, and to her whom with 
** happier fortune you may have for your queen and 
' mistress. Value your honour before your lives ; and 
" in your prayers to the Lord Jesus forget not to pray 
" for my soul." She now knelt down : one of her 
attendants tied a bandage over her eyes, and, as she 
exclaimed, " O Lord Grod, have mercy upon my soul," 
the executioner, with one blow of his sword, severed her 
head from the body. Her remains, covered with a 
sheet, were placed by her maids in an elm chest, brought 
ftora the armoury, and immediately afterwards buried 
within the chapel of the Tower*. 

• Compare Constantyne's Memoir, who was present, with the letter of 
a Portuguese ventlemati, who wrote soou afterwards to a friend in Lisbon, 
in Excerpta Hist 264. The speech in the text is taken from him ; that in 
Constan^.yne is as follows ; " Good people, I do not intend to reason my 
*' death, but I remit me to Christ wholly, in whom is my trust ; desiring 
" you all to pray for the King's majesty, that he may long reign over you ; 
" for he is a very noble prince, and full gently hoth handled me." In 
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Thus fell tiliis unfortunate queen within four months 
after the death of Catherine. To have expressed a 
doubt of her guilt during the reign of Henry, or of her 
innocence during that of Elizabeth, would have been 
deemed a proof of disaffection. The question soon be- 
came one of religious feeling, rather than of historical dis- 
quisition. Though she had departed no further than her 
husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage 
with Henry led to the separation iirom the communion of 
Rome, the catholic writers were eager to condemn, the 
protestant to exculpate her memory. In the absence of 
those documents, which alone could enable us to decide 
with truth, I will only observe that the king must have 
been impelled by some most powerful motive to exercise 
against her such extraordinary, and, in one supposition, 
such superfluous rigour. Had his object been (we are 
sometimes told that it was) to place Jane Seymour by 
his side on the throne, the divorce of Anne without her 
execution, or the execution without the divorce, would 
have effected his purpose. But he seems to have pur- 
sued her with insatiable hatred. Not content with 
taking her life, he made her feel in every way in which 
a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest ; he de- 
prived her of the name and the right of wife and queen ; 
and he even bastardized her daughter, though he ac- 
knowledged that daughter to be his own. If then he 
were not assured of her guilt, he must have discovered 
in her conduct some most heinous cause of provocation, 
which he never disclosed. He had wept at the death of 
Catherine: but, as if he sought to display his contempt 

both the substance is the same ; but probably what one has dilated th« 
other has condensed. Plain, however, it is that Anne, like her frllow- 
sufferers, chose to leave the questaon of her guilt or innocence proUem- 
aticaL I may add that the Portuguese writer is certainly in error wh«tn 
he supposes Smeaton to have been beheaded ; and that he only relates tb» 
raports of the day, when he says that the council had pronounced the 
queen's daughter the chQd of lord Rochford, and that the kins had owned 
Mary ibr his legitimate heir. Ibid.a6S. 
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Ibr the memory of Anne, he dmsed himself in white on 
the day of her ezeontion, and was married to Jane May 
Seymour the next morning. 20* 

For two yean Mary, his dan^ter by Catherine, had 
lived at Hunadon, a royal manor, in a state of absolute 
seclusion from aoeiety. Now, taking advantage of a 
visit fmoL lady Kyngstone, who had pro^bly been aHowod 
to deliver the message from Anne Boleyn, she solicited May 
tiie good offices of Cromwell, and obtained permission to ^^- 
write to her frither*. Her letter was corrected and 
improved by Cromwell himself t: but general expressions June 
of humility and sorrow did not appease the resentment ^^* 
of Henry, byvHiose orders a deputation from the council 
waited on her at Hunsdon, and required her to sub* 
scribe to certain articles. From these her conscience 
recoiled : but Ciomwell subdued her scruples by a most 
unfeeling and imperious letter. He called her " an 
obstinate and obdurate woman, deserving the reward 
of malice in the extremity of mischief;" if she did not 
submit, he would take his loive of her for ever, ** reputing 
** her the most ungrateful, unnatural, and obstinate 
** person living, both to God and her &ther ;** and ended 
with saying, that by her disobedience she had rendered 
herself ** unfit to live in a Christian congregation, of 
** which he was so convinced, that he refrised tibe mercy 
*' of Christ if it were not true $/* Intimidated and con- Juae 
founded, she at last consented to acknowledge that it 2^« 
was her duty to observe all the king's laws ; that Henry 

<* " I peTceived that nobody durst speak for me as long as that woman 
" lived, who is now gone, whom I pray oar Lord of his great mercy to 
" fozgive. Wherefore now she is gone, I desire yon for the love of God 
** to be a snitor for me to the king's grace. . . .Accept nune evil writing ; for 
" I have not done so much this two year or more ; nor could not have 
" found the means to do it at this time but by my lady Kyngston's being 
" here.** Sylloge EpisL at the end of Titus Livius by Hearne, p. 140. 

f She had said. " I have decreed simply ftom henceforth and wholly, 
" nest to AlfdgktuQod, to put my state, continuance and living in vour 
'* gracious mercy. Cromwell objected to the words in italics ; ana she 
replied that she had always been accustomed to except God in speaking 
and writing, but woidd follow his advice, and copy the letter which he had 
sent her. Ibid. p. 1S4 136. 

% Sylloge Epist.«t the end of Titus Livius, by Heame, p. 137. 
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was the head of the church; and that the marriage 
between her father and mother had been incestuous and 
unlawful *. It was then required that she should reveal 
the names of the persons who had advised her former 
obstinacy and her present submission : but the princess 
indignantly replied, that she was ready to suffix death 
rather than expose any confidential friend to the royal 
displeasure. Henry relented; he permitted her to 
write to him ; and granted her an establishment more 
suitable to her rank t. But though she was received 
into favour, she was not restored in blood. The king 

June had called a parliament to repeal the last, and to pass 
^ a new act of succession, entailing his crown on his issue 
by his queen Jane Seymour. But he did not rest 
here : in violation of every constitutional principle he 
obtained a power, in failure of children by his present 
or any future vnfe, to limit the crown in possession and 
remainder by letters patent under the great seal, or by 
his last will, signed with his own hand, to any such 
person or persons whom he might think proper. It was 
believed that he had chiefly in view his natural son, the 
duke of Richmond, then in his eighteenth year, and the 
idol of his affection. But before the act could receive 

July the royal assent the duke died ; Henry remained 
^' without a male child, legitimate or illegitimate, to 
succeed him ; and a project was seriously entertained, 
but afterwards abandoned, of marrying the lady Mary 
to the duke of Orleans, the second son of the French 
monarch, and of declaring them presumptive heirs to 
the crown t. 

• Sylloge Epist. at tlie end of Titus Livius. by Hearne, p. 142. State 
Papers, i. 455—9. 

• f From one of her letters she appears to have been intrusted with the 
care of Elizabeth. " My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to 
*' OUT Lord, and such a child toward, as I doubt not, but vour highness 
" will have cause to rejoice of in time coming, as knoweth almighty God." 
p. 131. The Privy purse expenses of Mary at this period, for which we 
are indebted to sir Frederick Madden, exhibit proofs of a cheerfal and 
charitable disposition, very different from the character given of her by 
several writers. 

t Stat, of Realm, iii. 659. Strype, i. Rec. 182. A multitude of new 
treasons was created by this statute. It was made treason to do any- 
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During the summer the king sought to dissipate his 
grief for the death of his son in the company of the 
young queen ; in autumn he was suddenly alarmed by 
an insurrection in the northern counties, where the 
people retained a strong attachment to the ancient 
doctrines, and the clergy, further removed from the 
influence of the court, were less disposed to abjure their 
opinions at the nod of the sovereign. Each succeeding 
innovation had irritated their discontent: but when 
they saw the ruin of the establishments which they had 
revered from their childhood; the monks driven from 
their homes, and in many instances compelled to beg 
their bread ; and the poor, who had formerly been fed 
at the doors of the convents, now abandoned without 
relief* ; they readily listened to the declamations of 
demagogues, unfurled the standard of revolt, and with 
arms in their hands, and under the guidance of Makerel, 
abbot of Barlings, who had assumed the name of Captain 
Cobbler, demanded the redress of their grievances. 
Nor was the insurrection long confined to the common 
people. The nobility and gentry, the former patrons of 

thing by worda, writing, imprintiag, or any exterior act or deed, to the peril 
of the person of the king or his heirs ; or for the repeal of this act, or of 
the dispositions made by the king in virtue thereof; or to the slander and 
prejudice of his marriage with queen Jane or any other his lawful wife ; 
or by words, writing, imprinting, or any other exterior act, to take and 
believe either of the king's former mazriages valid, or under any pretence 
to name and call his issue bv either of those marriages lawful issue ; or 
to refbse to answer upon oatn any interrogatories relative to any clause. 
sentence, or word in this act, or to refuse^ to promise upon oath to keep 
and observe the same act. In accordance with the spirit or this enactment, 
the lord Thomas Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, was attainted 
of high txeason, by a bill Introduced, and zead three timas in each house 
on the last day or the session. His offence was that he had privately 
eontraetcd marriage with the lady Margaret Douglaa ; a sufficient jE»roof,in 
the opinion of Henry, that he aspired to the throne after the king's death. 
He was not executed, but suffered to die in the Tower. The lady was 
also committed. • Her mothei^ the aoe^ dowager of Scotland, begged of 
Henry to remember that she was his '* nepotas, and cyster natnrall unto 
" the king, her derrest son." Chron. CataL 190. Margaret was discharged 
on the deAth of the lord Thomas, and we aliall meet with her again as 
countess of Ijennox, and mother of lord Damley. 

* " Whereby the service of God is not only minished, but also the pote- 
" alty, of your realm be unrelieved, and many persons be put from their 
" livings and left at large, which we think is a great hinderance to the 

commonwealth.'* Lincolnshire remonstrance, apud Speed, 1038. 
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the dissolved bouses, complained that they were deprived 
of the corrodies reserved to them by the charters of 
foundation ; and contended that* according to law, 
whenever these religious corporations ceased to exist, 
their lands oug^t not to fall to the crown, but should 
revert to the representatives of the original d(Hiors. 
The archbishop of York, the lords Nevil, Daicy, Lumley, 
and Latimer, and most of the knights and gentlemen in 
the north, joined the insurgents, either through com- 
pulsion, as they afterwards pretended, or through incli- 
nation, as was generally believed. The first who ap 
peared in arms were the men of Idncolnshire ; and so 

Oct. formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, th» 
2* royal commander, deemed it more prudent to negociate 
than to fight They complained chiefly of the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, of the statute of uses *, of the 
introduction into the council of such m&a as Cromwell 
and Rich, and of the pr^rment of the archbishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin, and of the bishopaof Rochester, 
Salisbury, and St David's, whose chief aim was to 

Oct subvert the church of Christ Several messages passed 
12* between the king and the insurgents: at length a 
menacing proclamation created dissmision in their coun- 
sels ; and, as soon as the more obstinate had departed to 

Oct. join their brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted a full 
13, pardon on the acknowledgment of their offence, the 
surrender of their arms, and the promise to maintam all 
the acts of parliament passed during the king*8 reign t. 
In the five other counties the insurreotion had 
assumed a more formidable appearance. From the 
borders of Scotland to the Lune and the Humbert the 
inhabitants had generally bound themselves by oath to 
stand by each other, <* ftr the lovo wfaioh they bore to 

* By ttm rtatnte of osw wm nuHunt the staiote foKtnnsftnina lues into 
poMettion* by which peraoos who hvbftm had Um om only of tbea laodib 



iiyor um 
and thus lay hi a jPMt meaauce at tha mercy of the nofiaaaft becaaa 
seised of tha land m thesaaao estate of which theybefora hadth«iias> 
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t Speed. I033L Herbert, 474. State Fapert, i. 469>-e. 468-70. 
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'* Almighty Gt)d, his faith, the holy church, and the 
" maintenance thereof; to the preservation of the king's 
'^ person and his issue ; to the purifj^ing of the nobility ; 
'' and to expulse all villein bloody and evil oounsellora 
"from his grace and privy council^ not for any 
'' privste profit, nor to do displeasure to any private 
*' person, nor to slay or murder through envy, hut for 
" the restittttion oi the church, and the suppression of 
'*heratic8 and their opinion&" Their ^uterpriae was 
quaintly termed the " pilgrimage of grace ; " on their 
banners were painted the image of Glurist crucified, and 
the chalice and host, the emhleii» of their belief ; and,, 
whezeiver the ptlgrims appeared, the ejected monks 
were repiaosd in the monft^ries» and the inhabitants 
were compeUed to take the oath, wad to join the army *. 
The strong castles of Skipton and Scarborough were 
pmerved by the couxmge and loyalty of the garrisons :• 
but Hull, York, and Fcmtefract admitted the insurgents ; Oct.' 
and thirty thousand men, under the nominal command 20. 
(the real leaders seem not to have been known) of a 
gendeman named Robert Aske, hastened to obtain pos-- 
session of Donoaaler» The eail of Shrewsbury, though 
without any commission^ ventured to arm his tenantry, 
nnd throw himidf into the town ; he was soon joined 
by the duke of Norfolk, the king's Ueutenant, with five 
thousand men ; a battery of cannon protected the bridge 
over the river, and the ford was rend»ed impassable 
by an accidental swell of the waters. In these drcum- 
stances the insurgents consented to an armistice, and 
appointed delegates to lay their demands before Henry, NoW 
who had already susuBoned his nobility to meet hun ia 7« 
arms at Northampton, but was persuaded by the duke 

* A« m Instances I viU add tbe mmmons sent to tiie ooimnont~of 
Hawkaide. *' Wo omiiiiaiid you and every fif you to be at die Stoke gneii 
" beaide Hawktide kick on a«taiday nnst by eleven of the eloek, in yoor 
" best ttxay, aa you wia-anawer before the nigh Judge at the gneat day 
" of doom, and in the pain of palling down your houses, and the loaxtf 
" of yonr gooda* and your bodiss to be at the oaptain's will.** auBM* 
1033. 
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to revoke the order, and trust to the influence of terror 
and dissension. 

NoTfc ^<> ^^^ deputies the king gave a written answer, com- 
13 posed by himself* ; to Norfolk full authority to treat 
with the insurgents, and to grant a pardon to all but ten 
persons, six named, and four unnamed. But this ex- 
ception caused each of the leaders to fear for bis own 
life ; the terms were refused ; another negociation was 
opened ; and a numerous deputation, having previously 
consulted a convocation of the clergy sitting at Ponte- 
fraett, proposed their demands to the royal commis- 

Bec. sioners. They required that heretical books should be 
6. suppressed, and that heretical bishops, and temporal 
men of their sect, should either be punished according 
to law, or try their quarrel with the pilgrims by battle ; 
that the statutes of uses, and treason of wards, widi 
those which abolished the papal authority, bastardized 
the princess Mary, suppressed the monasteries, and 
gave to the king the tenths and first fruits of bene- 
fices, should be repealed ; that Cromwell the vicar- 
general, Audeley the chancellor, and Rich the attorney- 
general, should be punished as subverters of the law, 
and maintainors of heresy ; that Lee and Layton, the 
visitors of the northern monasteries, should be prose- 
cuted for extortion, peculation, and other abominable 
acts ; that no man, residing north of the Trent, should 
be compelled by subpcena to appear at any court but at 
York, unless in matters of allegiance ; and that a par* 
liament should be shortly held in some convenient 
place, as at Nottingham or York. These demands were 
instantly rejected by the duke, as was an olter of pardon, 

* It is characterijBtic of the author. He marvels that such Igaanat 
oihurls should talk of theological subjects to him who "something had 
** beennoted to.be learned ;** or should complain of his laws, as it, after the 
experience of twenty-eight years, he did not know how to govern a king- 
dom ; or should oppose the suppression of monasteries, as if it were not 
better to relieve the head of the church in his necessity, than to support 
die doth and wickedness of monks. It is printed in Speed, 1038, and 
Herbert, 480. 

t Their answers to the questions proposed to them may be seen u 
Strype,L App. I79. Wilk. ui 818. 
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clogged with exceptions, by the insurgents. The latter 
immediately recalled such of their partisans as had left 
their camp ; their numbers multiplied daily ; and Nor- 
folk, who dreaded the result of an attack, found it neces- 
sary to negociate both with his sovereign and his oppo- 
nents. At length he subdued the obstinacy of each ; and 
Henry offered, the insurgents accepted, an unlimited 
pardon, with an understanding that their grievances 
should be shortly and patiently discussed in the parlia- 
ment to be assembled at York *. But the king, freed ^0^- 
from his apprehensions, neglected to redeem his pro* 
mise ; and within two months the pilgrims were again 
under arms. Now, however, the duke, who lay with a 
more numerous force in the heart of the country, was 
able to intercept their communications, and to defeat 
all their measures. They failed in two successive 
attempts to surprise Hull and Carlisle ; the lord Darcy, 
Robert Aske, and most of the leaders were taken, sent 
to London, and executed t, the others were hanged by 
scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle ; and at length, when 
resistance had ceased, and the royal resentment had 
been satisfied, tranquillity was restored by the proclama- 
tion of a general pardon {. 

From the insurgents Henry directed his attention to 
the proceedings of his kinsman Reginald Pole. That 
young nobleman, after his refusal of the archbishopric 
of York, haid obtained permission to prosecute his stu- 
dies on .the continent ; and, aware of the storm which 
was gathering in England, had silently withdrawn to 
the north of Italy, where he devoted himself exclusively 

• See Bardwicke Stote Papers, pp. S8, S9, &c. Henry '* thought his 
" honoor would be much touched if he eranted them a free pardon.** On 
this account be was verj peevish with the dake. 

t Mr. Tytler, in his history of Henry (p. 38S), refers to a curious paper 
in the State Papers (L 583) entitled " The saying of Robert Aske to me 
" Richard Coren, out of confession afore his death»" as " illustrative of 
" the revealing of confessions in this reign.** The mistake might be easily 
made by a writer unaoouainted with the peculiar language of Catholics. 
By " Out dT confession^* was meant " not in confession ;" and Coren em- 
ployed the phrase to show that he was not betraying the sacramental con- 
fsMion of the convict. t Herbert, 489. 

VOL. VL « 
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to literary pursuits. But the jealousy of the kmg, or 
the malice of his enemies, followed him into this peace- 
ful asylum ; and he received a royal order to state in 
writing his opinion on the two important questions of the 
supremacy and the divorce. For months Pole declined 
the dangerous task. But the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
and a repetition of the order from Henry, induced 1dm 
May to ohey ; and, in a long and lahoured treatise, which was 
23. oonveyed in secresy hy a trusty messenger to the king, 
he holdly condemned the divorce from Catherine as 
unlawful, and the assumption of the supremacy as a 
departure from the unity of the church. Of this Henry 
could not reasonably complain. Pole had done his duty : 
he had obeyed with sinemty the royal oommaiid ; but in 
addition he proceeded, in that style of rhetmrieal decla- 
mation which was habitual to him, to anaign the mis- 
eonduct of the monarch in the manias of a second 
wife pending the life of the first, and in the judicial 
murfer of Fisher, More, and rtie oti»r sufieiers, for their 
conscientious reftisal to swear to his supresmaey *. Irri- 
table as the king was, he dissembled; and, in language 
sii^larly mild and gracious, ordered his kinsman to 
return, that they might discuss these ^estions in pri- 
vate to their mutual satisfection. Pole instantly saw 
the danger. Were he to set foot in England, as long as 
the new statutes continued in force, he must either ab- 
jure his opimon, or forfeit his life. He replied, there- 
fere, in humble and supplicatory terms, expressive of a 
July hope that the king would not be offended, if he accepted 
19, an invitation from the pontiff to visit him in Rome. 

• Tbta episUe wm kept ieeni daring fhe life of H«iny : after bis drath 
it was pubitehed ftom u pirated copy bj a beekeeUer in OnrnKoy, whid 
induced Pole to give a correet edition of it bineelf, nader thetltle of'* FK 
«* Eeeleriattienlfnitakisdefiensione Libri IV.*' The asperitv of hialaagmf 
to the king was repiehettded by bis Mends in Italy, and hia Bngliah oof 
itospDttdmti : his apolofy wna, that he deened it a senr&oe to Hennr to la; 
belMw htm a fepMsentatten of his oondaet in aliitaditeniity. bMae n 
tMtweeottithave called in qnestion the aoeofasyof hia atatoments: Ink 
in Us anevrar to the English parliament, he boldly deiea any^man to fcai 
<mtaaingloiBt«anee«flhlae&oodorviuepnMntaikMiinit Apologia «< 
Angli« FarL i. 179. 
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Henry disdained to return an answer ; but he employed 
Pole's mother and brothers, and Cromwell and his 
friends in England, to deter him from the journey ; and 
afterwards the two houses of parliament joined in a 
letter to dissuade him from the acoeptance of office in 
Rome *. The advice from the first shook, but did not 
subdue, the resolution of Reginald : that from the latter q^^ 
reached him too late. Aware, indeed, that he should lo. 
make the king his implacable enemy, and expose his 
family to the resentment of an unprincipled sovereign, 
be had at fir^t refused every offer : but he yielded after 
a long resistance to the persuasion of his friend Conta- 
rini, and the command of the pontiff; accepted about 
Christmas the dignity of cardinal ; and before two 
months had elapsed, was unexpectedly named to a very 
delicate but dangerous mission. 

When Paul first heard of the insurrection in the north 
of England, he thought that the time was come, in 
which he might give publicity to the bull of excommu- 
nication and deposition, which he had subscribed about 
two years before : but from this measure, which at that 
moment might have added considerably to the difficul- 
ties of Henry, he was withheld by the arguments and 
entreaties of the young Englislunan. Still a notion 
prevailed in the Roman court, that the rising, even after 
it had been quelled, might have left a deep impression 
on the mind of the king, and that during the parliament, 
vhiish be had promised to convene at York, means 
might be Siucces^fully employed to reconcile him with 
the apostolic see. The imperial cabinet strongly recom- 
mended that the charge of opening and conducting this 
negociation should be intrusted to Pole; the French 

' * Neve (Anhnad. on Philips. S49) ridicales the idea of sooh a letter $ 
knt I\>le in his answer directed to the parliament says expressly. Literas 
ommum vestmm nominibns subscriptaB, Pol. Ep. i. 17^. As no parlia- 
ment was then sitting, I conceive tnat, like the letter foipaerly sent to 
Clement VII., it was subscribed by the lords, and by a few commoners in 
the name of the lower house. Pole's answer was addressed to parliament, 
because he understood that it was to assemble at York, as had been pio- 
oised, on the aOth of March. 

82 
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ambassador concurred * ; and the English cardinal was 
1537. Appointed legate beyond the Alps. His instructions 
Feb. ordered him first to exhort Charles and Francis to 
15. gheath their swords against each other, and employ them 
only against the Turks, then to announce the pope's 
intention of convoking a general council, and lastly to 
proceed to the Netherlands, where he should fix his 
residence, unless circumstances should induce him to 
visit his own country. Of this appointment, and of the 
tenor of his instructions, Pole also informed the king. 
But Cromwell, his personal enemy, possessed the ear of 
the monarch ; and was soon enabled to fulfil the pre- 
diction which he had uttered to Latimer, that he would 
make the cardinal through vexation '* eat his own 
heart." As soon as Pole had entered France, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, in virtue of an article in the alliance 
between the two crowns, required that he should he 
delivered up, and sent a prisoner to England ; and the 
king, though he indignantly rejected the demand, re- 
April quested Pole, by a private messenger, not to ask fi>r an 
2^< audience, but to prosecute his journey with the utmost 
expedition. He soon reached Cambray; but Henry's 
agent had already terrified the court of Brussels, and 
the queen regent revised him permission to enter the 
imperial territory. At the same time the king pro- 
claimed him a traitor, fixed a price of fifty thousand 
crowns on his head, and offered to the emperor in ex- 
change for the person of the cardinal an auxiliary force 
of four thousand men during his campaign against 
France t. Alarmed by the danger to which he was 
June exposed at Cambray, Pole repaired, under the protec- 
7. tion of an escort, to Liege, and in August was recalled 
^^* to Rome. It has been said that, in accepting this mis- 
' sion, he sought to induce the emperor and the king of 
France to make war upon Henry, and that he even in- 

•PdLEp.ii.p.34.a5.42. 
t Dudith Vlt PdL No. z. xu BecateUi, inter En. Poll, v. 366. E9> 
Pol.,ii.p.43.4aW. 
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dulged a hope of being able to obtain the crown for 
himself, as a descendant of the house of York. These 
charges are satisfactorily refuted by his official and 
confidential correspondence * ; but at the same time it 
is plain that one object of his mission was to confirm by 
his residence in Flanders the attacliment of the northern 
counties to the ancient &ith, to supply, if it were neces- 
sary, the leaders of the malcontents with money, and to 
obtain for them the feivour and protection of the neigh- 
bouring powers 1*. Hence it will not excite surprise, if 
Henry, who had formerly been the bene&ctor of Pole, 
looked on him from this moment as an enemy, and pur- 
sued him ever afterwards with the most implacable 
hatred. 

The northern insurrection, instead of securing the sta 
bility, accelerated the ruin of the remaining monasteries 
The more opulent of these establishments had been 
spared, as was pretended, on account of their superior 
regularity ; and of the many copvents of firiars no no- 
tice at all had been taken, probably because, as they 
did not possess landed property, little plunder was to 
be derived from their suppression. A charge, however, 
was now made, that the monks in the northern coun- 
ties had encouraged their tenants to join in the pilgrim- 
age of grace ; and a commission, under the presidency 
of the earl of Sussex, was appointed to investigate their 
conduct. As a fair specimen of the proceedings, I will 
describe the surrender of the great monastery of Fur- 
ness. All the members of the community, with the 
tenants and servants, were successively examined in 
private ; and the result of a protracted inquiry was that, 
though two monks were committed to Lancaster castle, 

* See his letter to the cardinal of Carpi (ii. 33}, to the pope (ii. 46), lo 
Edward VI. (torn. iv. 337), to Cromwell or Tuastall from Cambray (Bur- 
oet,iii. 135. Strype, 1. app. SL8); and another from Throckmorton, a 
gentleman in his suite, but at the same time in the pay of Cromwell 
(Cleop. E. vL 382). The reports of Throckmorton were so favourable to 
the cardinal, that his sincerity was suspected, and he was attainted Uie 
next year. 

t Pol. £p. ii. Moulm. pnclim. cclxTii— ccbucix. and Ep. p. 52. 
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nothing could be discovered to criminate either the ab- 
bot or the brotherhood. The commissioners proceeded 
to Whalley ; and a new summons compelled the abbot 
of Fumess to reappear before them. A second investr- 
gation was instituted, and the result was the same. In 
these circumstances^ says the earl in a letter to Henry, 
which is still extant, .'* devising with myselef, jf one 
way would not serve, how and by what means the 
said monks mig^ be ryd from the said abbey, and 
consequently how the same might be at your graceoas 
pleasuT, I determined to assay him as of myself, whe- 
*' ther he would be contented to surrender gifiT and 
graunt unto (you) yotir heirs and assigans the sayd 
monastery : which thing so opened to the abbot farelT, 
we found him of a very &ei1e and ready mynde to follow 
ApiU *' toy advice in that behalf." A deed was accordingly 
5* drawn for him to sigtf, in which having aeknowledged 
" thfe mifiorder anNi evil rtile both unto €kd and the kin^ 
** <ji the brethren <^ the said s^bey," he, in discharge of 
his conscience, gave and surrendered to Henry all the 
titie and intertet Which he possessed in the monas- 
tery of Fumessy its lands and its revenues. Officers 
were immediately des^sbtehed to tarke possesssem in the 
^prii name of the king ; the commissioners followed with the 
11. abbot in their company; and in afowdays the whole 
commXmity ratified the deed of its superior. Tbe hisCmy 
of Furness is the history of Whalley, and of the other 
great abbeys in the north. They were visited under 
pretext of the late rebellion ; and by one expedient or 
other were sucoossivety wtested from the possessors, 
and transferred to the crown *. 

The success of the earl of Sussex and hfte colleagues 
stimulated the industry of the commissioners in the 
southern districts. For four years they proceeded froa 
house to house, soliciting, requiring* compelling the in- 

* See ihe oxfj^al papenintlie BfitiBh Maaeam (Cleop. E. ir. 111. 994. 
9i6\ copied and pablished by West in his History of Forness, App. x. 
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mates to submit to the royal pleasure ; and each week, 
frequently each day of the week, was marked by the 
surrender of one or several of these establishments. To 
accomplish their purpose, they first tried the milder ex- 
pedient of persuasion. Large and tempting offers were 
held out to the abbot and the leading members of the 
brotherhood ; and the lot of those who had already com- 
plied, the scanty pittances assigned to the refractory, 
and the ample pensions granted to the more obsequious, 
operated on their minds as a warning and an induce- 
ment *. But where persuasion failed, recourse was had 1538t 
to severity and intimidation. 1°. The superior and his 
monks, the tenants, servants, and nmghbours, were sub- 
jected to a minute and rigorous examination ; each was 
exhorted, was commanded, to accuse the other; and 
every groundless tale, every malicious insinuation, was 
careftilly collected and recorded. 2^. The commissumers 
called for the accounts of the house, compared the ex- 
penditure with the receipts, scrutinised every article 
with an eye of suspicion and hostility, and required the 
production of all the monies, plate, and jewels. 3°. They 
proceeded to search the library and the private rooms 
for papers and books ; and the discovery of any opinion 
or treatise in favour of the papal supremacy, or of the 
validity of Henry's first marriage, was taken as a si^- 
cient proof of adhesioii to the king's enemies, and of dis- 
obedience to the statutes of the realm t. The general 

• The pensioiM to flie superbre appear to hvn Taried from 2G6A to ftC 
Mr annum. The prion cf ceUa received generaUy IK. A few, whow 
aervieefl hud merited the dbtinction, obtained SO/. To the other raoB^ 
were alli^ted penskma of six, fonr, or two poonds, with a small sam to 
each at his departure, to provide fbr his immediate wants. The pensioas 
to nans averaged about V. It should, however, be observed that these 
rams were not in reaUty so small as they appear, as money was probably 
at that period of six or seven times greater value than it is now. It was 
provided that each pension should cease, as soon as the pensioner ob- 
taiiied clmrch preferment of equal value. 

t These transactions are thus described by Catherine Bnlkeley, abbess 
of Oodstow, in a letter to Cromwell :— '* Dr. London is soddenlye comm^ 
« onto mo with a great rowte with him, and doth threton me and my sis- 
" tets. savinff that he hath the king's commission to suppress this honao 
« spvte of my tethe. When I shewyd him playne that 1 wolde never sat- 
•• lender to his hande, being an awncyent enemye, now he begins to m- 
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result was a real or fictitious charge of immorality, or 
peculation, or high treason. But many superiors, befoie 
the termination of the inquiry, deemed it prudent to 
ohey the royal pleasure ; some, urged on the one hand 
hy fear) on the other hy scruples, resigned their situa- 
tions, and were replaced hy successors of more e^y and 
accommodating loyalty ; and the ohstinacy of the refrac- 
tory monks and ahhots was punished with imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure. But the lot of these was 
calculated to terrify their hrethren. Some, like the 
Carthusians, confined in Newgate, were left to perish 
through hunger, disease, and neglect ; others, like the 
ahhots of Colchester, Reading, and Glastonhury, were 
executed as felons or traitors *. 

During these proceedings, the religious bodies, instead 
of uniting in their common defence, seem to have awaited 
singly their fate with the apathy of despair. A few 
houses only, through the agency of their friends, sought 
to purchase the royal favour with offers of money and 
lands : hut the rapacity of the king refused to accept a 

" trete me, and invegle my sisters one bv one, otherwise than I ever herde 
" tell that the king's subjects had been handelyd: and here taryeth, and 
" contynueth to my grete coste and charges, and will not take my an- 
" swere, that I will not surrender, till I know the kind's gracious com- 

'* mandment, or your good lordship's And notwithstanding, that 

" Dr. London, like an untrewe man, hath informed your lordship that I 
" am a spoiler and a waster, your good lordship shall know that the oon- 
" trarie is trewo : for I have not alienatyd one nalporthe of the goods of 
" this monasterie movable or immovable." Cleop. £. iv. p. 838. Of this 
Dr. London, Fuller says, " He was no great saint; for afterwards he was 
" publicly convicted of perjury, and adjudged to ride with bis &ce to the 
'•horse-tail at Windsor and Oekingham" (p. 314): to which mar be 
added that he was also condemned to do public penance at Oxford fo 
incontinency with two women, the mother and daughter. Strype, i. 377. 
* Ellis, ii. 98. The &te of these Carthusians is thus announced to 
Cromwell in a letter from Bedyl, one of the vuitors: — "My very good 
" lord, after my most hearty commendations — It shall please your wd- 
" ship to understand that the monks of the Charter-house here at Lon. 
" don. committed to Newgate for their treacherous behaviour coatiooed 
'* against the king's grace, be almost dispatched by the hand of God, as it 
" may appear to you by this bill enclosed. Wherefore, considering thdrbe- 
" haviour, and the whole matter, I am not sorry : but would that M. such as 
" love not the king's highness, and his worldly honour, were in like esse. 
" Tliere be departed. Greenwood, Davye, Salte, Peerson, Greene. Tbae 
" be at the point of death, Scriven, Reading. There be sick, JcmsoD, 
" Horue. One is whole. Bird.'* Cleop. E. iv. fol. 21?. Ellis, ii. 76. 
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part when the whole was at his mercy ; and a hill was 
brought into parliament, vesting in the crown all the ]^^ 
property moveable and immoveable of the monastic esta- ^? 
blishments, which either had already been, or should 
hereafter be suppressed, abolished, or surrendered*. 
The advocates of the measure painted its advantages in 
the naost fascinating colours. It would put an end to 
pauperism and taxation ; it would enable the king to 
create and support earls, barons, and knights ; to wage 
war in iiiture without any additional burden to the 
people ; and to free the nation from all apprehension 
of danger from foreign enmity or internal discontent t. 

The house of lords at that period contained twenty- 
eight abbots, and the two priors of Coventry and of St 
John of Jerusalem. Though thev could not be ignorant 
of the real object of the bill, not one dared to open his 
mouth against it, and before the next session their 
respective houses, an^ with the houses their right to sit 
as lords of parliament, had ceased to exist. The abolition 
of the latter was a matter of no consequence : but the 
suppression of the religious houses failed to produce the 
benefits which had been so ostentatiously foretold. 
Pauperism was found to increase ; the monastic property 
was lavishly squandered among the parasites of the 
court ; and the king, instead of lightening the national 
burthens, demanded compensation for the expense which 
it had cost him to reform the religion of the state. 154CL 
Within twelve months a subsidy of two tenths and two ^ay 

* It should be observed that the transfer of the monastic property, and 
the suppression of the monastic orders, were not in the first instance 
effected by legislative enactment It had been artfully devised that 
both should proceed f^om the monastic bodies themselves, who suoces- 
srvely surrendered their property to the king, and thus in fact dissolved 
their own establishments. It might, however, be argued that, as each 
member possessed only a life-interest in the property, they could uot singly 
or collectively confer anything more on the sovereign : and, therefore, the 
legislature came to his assistance, and by positive enactment vested in 
him for ever all monastic property which tlien was, or allerwards might 
be actually in his possession. 

i Coke, InsU iv. 44. Strype, i. 211. 272. 
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dfteenths was extorted by him from the reluctant grati- 
"^ade of bis parliament *. 

By the spring of the year 1540 all the monastic esta- 
blishments in the kingdom had been torn from the pos- 
session of the real owners by forced and illegal sur- 
lenderst. To soften the odium of the measure much 
has been said of the immorality practised, or supposed 
to be practised, within the monasteries. It is not in 
human nature that in numerous societies of men, all 
should be equally virtuous. The monks of different de- 
scriptions amounted to many thousands ; and in such a 
multitude there must have existed individuals, whose 
conduct was a disgrace to their profession. But when 
this has been conceded on the one hand, it ongfat to be 
admitted on the other, that the charges against them are 
entitled to very little credit. They are ex parte state- 
ments, to which the accused had no opportunity of reply- 
ing; their object was to silence inquiry and sanctify 
injustice ; and they were made by men, of whom some 
were not immaculate characters ^^mselves { ; all were 
stimulated to invent and exaggerate, both by the known 

•JouniaU 110, 111. 13S. See also the pxeface to Stowe b j Hovai- 
Aeeording to B«l«i an ardrat reformer, " A great part of Uiis trawon 
*' was turned to the upholding of dioe-playing, masking, and banqnetiag : 
" yea.** he aAdt, " (I would I oould not by just occasion speak it) bribiaSi 
** wh . . • . , and swearing.** Bale apnd Strype, i. 84& 

t As soon as an abbey was surrendered, 1^. the oommisaiuBeis biok« 
iti 8«al, add assigned pensions to the members. S*. The plate and jevels 
"Were reserred for the king } the furniture and goods wme sold t sad the 
money was paid into the augmentation office, lately established for that 
purpose. S^. fho abbolfs Ifdgiags and the offices were left atandiaglw 
the convenience of the next occnnant } the church, cloisters, and a^' 
ments for the monks were strippea of the lead and every saleable srtide. 
and then left to foil in ruins. Burnet, L Sec. 151. 4°. The landivev 
by degrees alienated firom the crown by gift, sale, or exdianga. Fnb * 
obmmission in Rvmer (xiv. 658) it appears that the lands sola at t«e>ty> 
th9 buildings at fifteen years* purchase; the buyers were to hold oftbe 
GtDWn, paying a reserved rent, equal to one tenth of the usual tmxL 5^.1^ 
annual revenue of all the sunpressed houses amounted to 142, 9141. U(> 
9^., about the one-aadrtwentwth part of the whole rentalof thn kinfdiOi 
if Hume be eonect in taking that rental at three millions. 

I As London, mentioned in note 50, and Bedyl, mentionad in nsto^i' 
wlio, from a letter of one of his colleagues TFulier, 815), appeaia toksw 
been an artfol but profligate man. If we believe ^ norlhein iBSWpi^ 
Layton and Lee were not much better. 
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rapacity of the kinsr, and by their own prospects of per- 
sonal interest *. There is, however, one fact, which to 
me appears decisive on the subject. Of all the monastie 
bodies, perhaps the monks of Christchurch haTe suffered 
the most in reputation ; they are charged with hil>itli* 
ally indulging the most immoral and shameful propen- 
sities. Yet, when archbishop Cranmer named th* 
cler^ for the service of his cathedral, he selected froni 
these very men no fewbr than eight prebendaries, ten 
minor canons, nine scholars, and two choristers* FroflH 
bis long residence in Canterbury he could not be ignorant 
<^ their previous conduct ; from respect for his own eha* 
racter, he would not surround himself with men ai^ 
dieted to the most disgraceful vices t. 

To lull his own conscience, or to silence the mnrmiirg^ 
of his subjects, Henry resolved to appropriate a poftioii 
of the spoil to the advancement of religion ; and for tfattt 
purpose was authorized by act of parliament to esta^ 
blish new bishoprics, deaneries, and colleges, and to- 
endow them with adequate revenues out of the lands of 
the suppressed monasteries. He seems to ha*fe £re^ 
quently amused himself with this project. From papers 
extant in his own hand, it appears that plans weve^ 
devised, the revenues- fixed,> the incumbents appoiisttfi 
on paper ; but v^hen he attempted to execute the deslga^ 
unforeseen difficulties arose ; his donations to oth^?» htA 
already alienated the <j:reater part of the property ; and 
his own wants required the retention of the rematmddr. 
Out of eighteen, the number originally intended, o0if 
ax episcopal sees, those of Westminster, Oxford^ Peter* 
hor ugh, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, were^ estik* 

• Cleo|>. E. iv. 106. 243. When Giffbrd gave a ftvourable oharaetev 
of house, the kin^ tnuiiitained that he had been bribed. The reader 

i£ay see the vix;es ascribed to ilie monks of some houses in Strype, i. S5S— 
257, or 01eoi>. E. iv. 124 12 .131. 134 14?; and letters in favour of others, 
ibid. SMS. 309, 210 213. 257- 269 Much has been written about the ** blood 
"of Hales.*' See the vindication of the monks on that head by Hearixe, in 
Ap ta Benedict us Abbas, p. 751. 

See Stevens. Monast i. 386 Alsrr Brown Willis, i. ^. Harraer, •^^ 
H arne, pref. to see. Append, to Lei. Collect, p. 84. 
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Uished; and even these were at first so scantily en- 
dowed, that the new prelates for some years enjoyed 
little more than a nominal income *. At the same time 
the king converted fourteen ahheys and priories into 
cathedral and collegiate churches, attaching to each a 
dean and a certain numher of prebendaries ; but was 
careful to retain for himself a portion of the original 
possessions, and to impose on the chapters the obliga- 
tion of contributing annually a certain sum to the sup- 
port of the resident poor, and another for the repair of 
the highways t. Thus he continued to the end of his 
reign, taking from the church with one hand, and 
restoring with the other, but taking largely and restoring 
sparingly, extorting from the more wealthy prelates 
exchanges of lands and advowsons, and in return occa- 
sionally endowing a rectory or re-establishing a chari- 
table foundation. Still his treasury was empty : the 
only individuals who profited by the pillage, were the 
men whom he had lately raised to ofiice and rank, 
whose importunities never ceased, and whose rapacity 
could never be satisfied. 

III. From the abolition of the papal authority to the 
close of Henry's reign, the creed of the church of 
England depended on the theological caprice of its 
supreme head. The clergy were divided into two oppo- 
site factions, denominated the men of the old and the 
new learning. The chief of the former was Gardiner 
bishop of Winchester, who was ably supported by Lee 
archbishop of York, Stokesley bishop of London, Tunstall 
of Durham, and Clarke of Bath and Wells. The latter 
acknowledged for their leaders, Cranmer archbishop of 
Canterbury, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Worcester, 
and Fox of Hereford. These could depend on the 

• Journals, 112. Strype, L Rec. 276. Rym. ativ. 709. 717—736. 748. 754. 

t They were Canterbury, Rochester, Westminster, Winchester, Bristol, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Chester, Burton-upon- Trent, Carlule, Durham. 
Thornton, Peterborough, and Ely. The dean and chapter of Can terboiy 
were eniuined to give annually to the poor 1002., towards the hif^hways 
40/. The others were rated in proportion. Rym. xv. T?* 
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powerful interest of Cromwell the vicar-general, and of 
Audeley the lord chancellor : those on that of the duke 
of Norfolk, and of Wriothesley the premier secretary. 
But none of the prelates on either side, wlurmly as they 
might be attached to their own opinions, aspired to the 
palm of martyrdom. They possessed little of that firm- 
ness of mind, of that high and unbending spirit, which 
generally characterizes the leaders of reUgious parties : 
but were always ready to suppress, or even to abjure, 
their real sentiments at the command of their wayward 
and imperious master. If, on the one hand, Gardiner 
and his associates, to avoid the royal displeasure, con- 
sented to renounce the papal supremacy, and to sub- 
scribe to every successive innovation in the established 
creed, Cranmer and his friends on the other submitted 
vith equal weakness to teach doctrines which they dis- 
approved, to practise a worship which they deemed 
idolatrous or superstitious, and to consign men to the 
stake for the open profession of tenets, which, there is 
reason to suspect, they themselves inwardly believed. 
Henry's in&llibility continually oscillated between the 
two parties. If his hostility to the court of Rome led 
him to incline towards the men of the new learning, he 
was quickly brought back again by his attachment to 
the doctrines, which he had formerly maintained in 
his controversy with Luther. The bishops on both sides 
acted with equal caution. They carefdlly studied the 
inclinations of the king, sought by the most servile sub- 
mission to win his confidence, and employed all their 
vigilance to defeat the intrigues, and to undermine the 
credit of their adversaries. 

Though the refusal of the German reformers to ap- 
prove of the divorce had not contributed to efface that 
unfavourable impression, which had been originally 
made on the king's mind by the writings of Luther, his 
subsequent defection from the see of Rome prompted 
^m to seek an union with those, who for so many years 
liad set at defiance the authority and censure of the 
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1589. pontiff. Hie formation of the confederacy at Torgau * 
ASj^htA been fidlowed by the diet of Spire ; and six princes 
vi& Imirteen cities had signed a formal protest against 
Ike doeree of that assemLbly t. It was in vain that at the 
next diet of Augsburg, Charles endeavoured to appease 
tiie pratestants by oon^leacenaion, or to intimidate them 
]S30.by nenaoQs. They presaited to him a confession of 
^^ their &ifth» reftued to submit to his determination, con- 
j^^^ eluded a new confederacy at Sma^cald, and wrote a 
22. defence of their proceedings to the kings of England 
and F^rance. BoUi returned complimentary answeis; 
and the latter in 1535 mvited to his court Melancthon, 
the most learned and moderate of the new teackeis. 
The nMMnent the intdligenoe was communicated to 
Henry, he despatched letters and measeogefs first to 
Germany, and in the next place to Paris ; thoae to inter- 
cept IfelancthoQ on his journey, these to prevail <mi him, 
if he had reached France, to proceed vnlthout intemiptioD 
to England];. What might be the king's olgect, it 
were idle to oimjecture : but the elector of Saxony was 
persuaded by the policy or jealousy of Luther to detain 
Melancthon widnn his own territory. Soon afterwards 
Heniy sent to the protestant princes at Smalcald an 
«mbaaqr, consisting of the bishop of Hereford, arch- 
deacon Heath, and Dr. Barnes, to represent to them 
that, as both he and they had defied the authority of the 
pontiff, it might be fi)r their mutual interest to join in 
one common confederacy. But the Germans, a»uniiiig 
a lofty tone^ required that he should subscribe to th^ 

* Sm ohaptctr ii. p. 140. 

f This inatnuiient displayi in strosff coloun the intolerance of the fint 
ralbrmen. The decree among other uh^is Ibrhad me^ person, Uyauii or 
eecleeiaetict to employ violenee and constraint in matters of religkiB, to 
abolish the mass by force, or to prohibit, command, or compel any one to 
aa^t at It They replied, that they could not oonseat to this artide: 
that owMcienee forced them to abolish the mass; nor would they veivs 
any of their subjects to be prasent at it. (Sleidan, 1. tI p. 80.) U*^ 
flom this pioleetation that the nfoimen acquired the oane of piv 



1 Mr. Ckoe has printed the original letters in his lifo of MiB]i»etbs■.^ 
871.881 
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confession of foith, and should advance, partly as a loan, 1535. 
partly as a present, the sum of one hundred, or if it were ^^^ 
necessary, of two hundred thousand crowns ; and, as a ^ * 
reward for his compliance, offered to him the title of 
bead of the league, and promised not to ohey any decrees 
of the bishop of Rome, nor to acknowledge any council 
convoked by the pontiff without the consent of the king. 
Henry took a long interval to reply, and consulted Gar- 
diner, at that time his ambassador in Fiance, who» 
anxious to wean his sovereign from this heterodox con- 
nexion, opposed the demands of the princes with much 
art and ability. Why was Henry, he asked, to sub- 
scribe to thdlr confession of faith ? Had he emancipated 
himself from the usurped authority of the pontiff, to put 
his neck under the yoke of the German divines ? " It 
" would be rather a ehange of a bond of dependence. 
" than a riddance thereof." The word of God authorizqd 
the king to make all necessary reformation in religious 
matters; but now his hands were to be tied, till he 
should ask and obtain the consent of the princes at 
Smalcald. In the next place those princes were incom- 
petent to conclude such a league, llie emperor was the 
head of the German, on the same grounds as Henry 
was the head of the English church ; nor could the 
subjects of the one lawfully make religious treaties with 
a foreign prince, with greater right than those of the 
other. At all events the king ought to require from 
them, as preliminary concessions, the approbfition of his 
divorce, and the acknowledgment of his suproiiiacy ; two 
points to which Gardiner well knew that the Germaus 
would never accede. Had he been present, there can 
be little doubt that, by thus appealing to the king's 
favourite prejudices, he would have broken off the 
negociation altogether: as it was, Henry replied byl536t 
thanking them for their good will, and consenting to aid Mar« 
them with money on certain conditions ; but he required ^^* 
that a deputation of German divines should previous^ 
repair to England, and in conjunction with the English 
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theologians should fix the firm basis of a thorough re- 
formation. After some discussion, Melancthon, with 
Aifril certain divines, received an order to visit Heniy ; but 
^* the order was revoked as soon as the unfortunate end of 
Anne Boleyn was known in Germany. The reformers 
suspected that the king was not sincere in his religious 
professions ; and that now, when the original cause of 
dissension was removed, he would seek a reconciliatioD 
with both the emperor and the pontiff*. 

Soon afterwards the lower house of convocation de- 
nounced to the higher fifty-nine propositions extracted 
from the publications of different reformed writers. 
The subject instantly attracted the notice of the head of 
the church ; and Henry with the aid of his theologians 
compiled a book of ** Articles," which was presented to 
the convocation by Cromwell, and subscribed by him 
and the other members. It may be divided into three 
parts. The first declares that the belief of the Apostles' 
Greed, the Nicene creed, and the Athanasian creed, is 
necessary for salvation ; the second explains the three 
great sacraments of baptism, penance, and the altar, 
and pronounces them the ordinary means of justifica- 
tion ; the third teaches that, though the use of images, 
the honouring of the saints, the soliciting of their inter- 
cession, and the usual ceremonies in the service, have 
not in themselves the power to remit sin, or justify the 
soul, yet they are highly profitable, and ought to be re- 
tained. — ^Throughout the work Henry's attachment to 
the ancient faith is most manifest ; and the only con- 
cession which he makes to the men of the new learning, 
is the order for the removal of abuses, with perhaps the 
omission of a few controverted subjects. The vicar- 
general immediately issued injunctions, in the name of 

• See Collier, ii. Records, p. S3, and Strvpe, i. Bee. 157—163. loa 
letter written by Cromwell on this occasion, he says, ** The king kaowiof 
" himself to be the leamedest prince in Eorope, he thought it beeaac not 
" him to submit to them, bat ne ezpe<^ed they should anibmit to him.* 
Bnrnet, ill. 113. 
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the king, that ** the Articles" should he read to the people 
in the churches without any comment ; and that, until 
the next Michaelmas, no clergyman should presume to ^^ 
preach in puhlic, unless he were a hishop, or spoke 
in the presence of a hishop, or were licensed to teach in 
the cathedral at the peril of the hishop *. 

By these Articles Henry had now fixed the landmarks 
of English orthodoxy ; for the hotter information of his 
subjects, he ordered the Convocation " to set forth a 
" plain and sincere exposition of doctrine." The task 
was accomplished by the publication of a work entitled, 
** The godly and pious Institution of a Christian Man,'' 
subscribed by the archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
and certain doctors of canon and civil law, and pro- 
nounced by them to accord " in all things with the 
** very true meaning of Scripture t." It explains in suc- 
cession the creed, the seven sacraments, which it divides 
into three of a higher and four of a lower order, the ten 
commandments, the pater-noster and ave Maria, justifi- 
cation, and purgatory. It is chiefly remarkable for the 
earnestness with which it refuses salvation to all persons 
out of the pale of the Catholic church, denies the su- 
premacy of the pontiff, and inculcates passive obedience 
to the king. It teaches that no cause whatever can 
authorize the subject to draw the sword against his 
prince ; that sovereigns are accountable to God alone ; 
and that the only remedy against oppression is to pray 
that God would change the heart of the despot, and 
induce him to make a right use of his power J. 

The design of a conference between the English and 
German divines was soon afterwards revived, chiefly at 
the instigation of Cranmer. Had the archbishop openly 
called in question any of " the Articles" lately deter- 
mined by Henry, he would probably have paid with his 
head the forfeit of his presumption : but he conceived 

• Wlk. Con. iii. 804—808. 817— 82a t Ibid. 830. 

X Collier, ii. 139—143. 

VOL. VI, •«' 
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that foreigners might venture to defend their own creed 
without giving ofiTenoe ; and flattered himself with the 
hope that their reasoning might make impression on 
the theological obstinacy of the king. Burkhard, vice- 
chancellor to the elector of Saxony, Boyneburg, doctor 
of laws, and Myconius, superintendent of Saxe-Grotha, 
1538. arrived in England in the spring of 1538 ; and frequent 
May. conferences were held between them, and a commissioa 
of divines appointed by Henry. But the policy of 
Cranmer was disappcnnted. His German missionaries 
were not deficient in xeal or learning, but it was theii 
Ai^« lot to labour on an ungrateful soiL As a last effort 
they laid before the king a detailed statement of tbe 
reasons, on which they grounded their demand of the 
concession of the cup to the laity, of the abrogation of 
lurivate masses, and of the permission of marriage to the 
priesthood: but Henry, having, with the aid of the 
bishop of Durham, condescended to answer their argu- 
ments, thanked them for their trouble, granted them 
pennission to return home, and promised to bear honour- 
able testimony to their learning, zeal, and talents *. 

Their departure was a severe mortification to the 
men of the new doctrine. Still, however, the spirit of 
innovation oontinued to make a slow but steady pro- 
gress ; and, though it might not keep pace with their 
wishes, afforded them grounds to hope for a favourable 
result The king redeemed his pledge of '* the removal 
** of abusea." By his cnrder a number of hohdays were 
abolished, which he considered superfluous, as &r as 
r^arded rdigion, and injurious, inasmuch as they re- 
strained the industry of the people. The clergy were en- 
joined to admonish their parishioners, that images were 
permitted only as books for the instruction of the unlet- 
tered ; that to abuse them for any other purpose was 
idolatry; and that the king intended to remove what' 
ever might be the " occasion of so great an offence to 

* Both papers are printed by Burnet, i. Addenda* p. 33S — 960. S«e 
others on the same subject in Strype, L Rec. 258— £6SL 
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** Grod, and so great a danger to the souls of his loving 
" subjects*." For this purpose shrines were demolished ; 
genuine or supposititious relics were burnt ; and the most 
celebrated roods and images were broken into fragments, 
or given to the flames. To make the greater impression, 
the royal agents conducted their operations with much 
parade and solemnity, and employed every engine to 
detect and expose the real or pretended frauds, by 
which the devotion of the people had been attracted 
towards particular churches. Whatever credit may be 
due to reports originating with men, whose great object 
it was to bring the religious orders into disrepute, and to 
terrify them into the surrender of heir property t, there 
is one proceeding, which, on account of its singularity 
and absurdity, deserves the attention of the reader. It 
had been suggested that, as long as the name of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury should remain in the calendar, 
men would be stimulated by his example to brave the 
ecclesiastical authority of their sovereign. The king's April 
attorney was therefore instructed to exhibit an informa- ^* 
tion against him ; and ** Thomas Becket, some time 
''archbishop of Canterbury," was formally cited to 

• WiUdns, Con. ui. 816. 8S3. 896. Ooe of the principal loods, called 
DarreU Gatheren. was brought from Wales to London to be employed at 
tile execution of Dr. Forest, an observant friar ; beeause there was an old 
saying, that it would one day bum a forest. To Forest the reformed 
writers give bat an indifferent character ; while the catholics praise him 
as a man of extraordinary virtue. He had been confessor to queen Cathe- 
rine ; had written against the supremacy ; was accused as a heretic of 
denyinE the gospel ; and oflEered to submit to the decision of the church, 
bat refused to sign a recantation which was offered to him. He was 
suspended by the middle, and burnt at a slow fire kindled with the wood 
of tne rood. Latimer preached taaa a pulpit; and the council attended 
to grant him a pardon, if he would lecanC The nature of his heresy is 
puon frmn the lines aAxed to the gallows t— 
" F(Orest the firiar. 
That infkmous liar. 

That wilfully will be dead. 
In his contumacy, 
The gospel doth deny. 
The kiuff to be supreme head.** 
See Sanders, 1381 163. Hall, 2&. Burnet, i. 368. Wood. Athenas. i. iS. 
t Most of these tales depend at present on the very questionable autho* 
lity of WUUam Thomas, the author of II Pelerine Inglese, who has led 
fiomet hiiiD a mnltitude of errors. See Collier, ii. 14d. 

T2 
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appear in court, and answer to the charge. The in- 
terval of thirty days allowed by the canon laiw^ was 
suffered to elapse : still the saint neglected to quit the 
tomb in which he had reposed for two centuries and a 
half; and judgment would have been given against 
him for default, had not the king of his special grace 

June assigned him a counsel. The court sat at Westminster: 
**• the attorney general and the advocate of the accused 
were heard ; and sentence was finally pronounced ; that 
Thomas, some time archbishop of Canterbury, had been 
guilty of rebellion, contumacy, and treason ; that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living 
of their duty by the punishment of the dead ; and that 
the offerings which had been made at his shrine, the 
personal property of the reputed saint, should be for- 

Aug. feited to the crown *. A commission was accordingly 
**• issued; the sentence was executed in due form; and 

-^ug.the gold, silver, and jewels, the spoils obtained by the 
^ demolition of the shrine, were conveyed in two pon- 

Nov, derous coffers to the royal treasury. Soon afterwards 
^^* a proclamation was published, stating that, forasmuch 
as it now clearly appeared, that Thomas Becket had been 
killed in a riot excited by his own obstinacy and intem- 
perate language, and had been afterwards canonized by 
the bishop of Rome as the champion of his usurped 
authority, the king*s majesty thought it expedient to 
declare to his loving subjects, that he was no saint, but 
rather a rebel and traitor to his prince, and therefore 
strictly charged and commanded that he should not be 
esteemed or called a saint, that all images and pictures 
of him should be destroyed, the festivals in his honour 
be abolished, and his name and remembrance be erased 



• Wilk. Con. iii. 835, 836. As we have only translations of the citation 
and Jndjpnent made by foreigners, I might have doubted the authenticitjr 
of tnese instruments, were they not alluded to by the king in his procla- 
mation of Nov. 16. " Forasmucb as it appeareth now clearly that Thomas," 
fce. (ibid. 848), and by Paul III. in bis bull of Dec. 17. In jndicium 
▼ocan. et tanquam contumacem damnari, ac proditorem declarari fecerat. 
Ibid. 841. 
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oat of all books, under pain of his majesty's indignation, , 

and imprisonment at his grace's pleasure *. 

In another, and more important point, the archbishop I 

proved equally fortunate. Some years had passed, since 
William Tyndal, a tutor in a family of Gloucestershire, 
but of suspicious orthodoxy, had lied into the Nether- 
lands, where he printed a version of the New Testament 
of his own composition. The book, as soon as it was 
imported, attracted the notice of archbishop Warham, 1526. 
who, in a circular letter to the prelates of his province, Oct. 
ordered all the copies to be seized and destroyed, on the ^' 
ground that it was an unfaithfid translation, adulterated 
vith erroneous and scandalous opinions. But this at- 
tempt to suppress, promoted the sale of the work ; the 
Old was added to the New Testament ; and the hope of 
profit induced the Dutch printers to publish so many 
saccessive editions, that at length the king thought it 1530. 
bis duty to interfere. Having previously consulted May 
the bishops and a deputation of divines from each ^^« 
university, he published a proclamation, ordering all 
persons to deliver up their copies of Tyndal's version 
both of the Old and New Testaments ; declaring, that 
in respect of the malignity of the times, it was better 
that die Scriptures should be explained by the learned 
than exposed to the misapprehension of the vulgar ; and 
promising that, if it should hereafter appear that errone- 
ous opinions were forsaken, and the present version was 
destroyed, he would then provide a new translation by 
the joint labours of great, learned, and catholic personst. 
This promise was not forgotten by Cranmer, who had 
witnessed the success with which so powerful a weapon 
had been wielded by the reformers in Germany. He 
often ventured to recall it to the royal recollection ; his 1534.' 
•ndeavours were seconded by the petition of the convo- *^^' 
cation and the recommendation of Cromwell ; and Graf- 



. •Wilk. Con. iii. 841. Another proclamation of similar import w 
^A iu the next month, Burnet, iiL Rec. 152. 
t ^'ilk. Con. iii. 706. 735. 740. 
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IK^.ton and Whitechnrch, two printers, obtained the loyaJ 
licence to publish a fblio edition of the Bible in English. 
It bore the name of Thomas Matthewe, a fictitious sig- 
aature ; and was made up of the version by Tyndal, and 
of another by Ck^verdale, printed yery lately, as it wu 
thought, at Znrioh. Injunctions were now issued, that 
a Bible of this edition should be placed in every church 
at the joint expense of the incumbent and the pa- 
nshioners ; and that any man might have the liberty 
of reading in it at his pleasure, provided he did not dis- 
turb the preacher in his sermon, nor the clergyman 
during the service. Soon afterwards this indulgence 
1539. was extended from the church to private houses: hut 
If ov. Henry was at all times careful to admonish the leadersy 
t ^^' that, when th^ met with difficult passages, they should 
consult persons more learned than themselves ; and to 
remind them, that the liberty which they enjoyed was 
not a right to which they possessed any claim, hut a 
£ivour granted *' of the royal liberality and goodness*." 
IV . The king, like all other reformers, made his own 
judgment the standard of orthodoxy : but he enjoyed an 
advantage, which few besides himself could claim, the 
power of enforcing obedience to his decisions. That the 
teachers of erroneous doctrine ought to be repressed by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, was a maxim which 
at that period had been consecrated by the assent and 
practice of ages. No sooner had Constantino the great 
embraced Christianity, than he enacted against diseenters 
from the established creed the same pumshments, which 
his pagan predecessors had inflicted on those who apos- 
tatized from the retigion of their fathers t. His ex- 
ample was repeatedly followed by succeeding emperors}; 
it was adopted without hesitation by the princes of the 
northern tribes, who, after their conversion, were ac- 

« Wilk. Con. iiL 776. 811. 843. 847- 856. 

t Socrat. p. 32. Soiom. p. 38. 72. 90. edit Vales. S. Aug. eoatn ep. 
Barmen. L 1. e. 7> 

lL»i.CI.5€. God. Theod. de Heeret Leg. 5. IL IS. 14. 1& CoiLJaA 
d« Hmet. 
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customed to supply from tlie iwperail eonstiliilioiis tke 
deficiencies of their own scanty legislatioii. Hence 
religious intolerance became part of tbe publie law ef 
christendoiB ; the principle was raaintanwd, the practice 
enforced, by the refomwrs themselves* ; and, whatever 
might be the predeoiiiiant dednne, the diasenter from 
it invariably Ibund hinoeelf subject to enrfl restrictions, 
perhaps to imprisonment and death. By Henry the 
laws against heresy were executed with equal rigonr 
both before, and after, his quarrel with the pontiff. In 
his third and thirteenth years the teadiersof Lollardisni 
awakened by their intemperance the zeal of the 
and the king by proclamation charged the 
mil magistrates to lend their aM to the spiritual au- 
thorities. Of the numbers brought before the primate 
and the bishops of London and Lincoln, almost all were 
induced to abjure ; a few of the more <A»stinate forfeited 
their lives t. Lollardism, however, presented but little 
cause for alarm : it was the progress of Lutheranism in 
Germany, which first taught the bishops to tremble for 
the security of their church. Curiosity led men to 
peruse tbe writings of the reformer and his partisans ; 
the perusal occasionally made converts ; and the converts 
laboured to diffuse the new light with all the fervour of 
proselytism. They were not content to propagate their 
doctrine by preaching: the Bible was translated and 
printed beyond the sea ; and books were published which 
condemned the creed of the established church, ridi- 
culed the ceremonies of its worship, and satirized the 
Iwes of its ministers. Henry, as defender of the faith, 
thought himself bound in honour to protect with the 
sword those doctrines* which he had supported with his 
pen. When the convocation condemned Tyndal's Bible 

*Cahin in rafat Error. Mich. Serveti, p. 587, and in his letter to the 
uiiKe of SomerseU Merentur glndio oitoie ooerceri, qiiem tibt tradtdit 
«8tts Ep CaKini Protect Ang. p. 66. 

^ ^ xe, ii. 19. Burnet, i 27. 1 have not noticed the legend of Hunn, who 
*a8 found .iead in priiwn. To the account given by Hall and Poxe may be 
•^pojed that by sir Thomas Mote. SupplL. of Sonles. 397—399. 
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1530. as an un&ithful version, and the other works as teeming 
^^7 with errors and slander, the king by proclamation for- 
^' bade them to be imported, sold, or kept ; and ordered the 
chancellor, justices, and inferior officers to make oath 
that " they would give their whole power and diligence 
" to destroy all errors, and would assist the bishops and 
their commissaries, as often as they should be re- 
quired'*'." Numerous arrests, and abjurations fol- 
lowed ; and four or five unfortunate men, who, having 
obtained a pardon, reverted to their former practice of 
selling the prohibited works, were on the second convic^ 
tion condemned to the flames t. In 1533 the elevation 
of Cranmer to the archiepiscopal dignity, the divorce of 
Catherine, and the subsequent abolition of the papal 
authority, inspired the advocates of innovation wilii the 
hope of impunity : but experience taught them, to their 
cost, that Uiey had as much to fear now from the head 
of the church, as they had before from the defender of 
the foith; and that the prelates of the new learning 
were not less eager than those of the old to light the 
fagot for the punishment of heresy. The first victims 
were John Frith, who maintained that it was not neces- 
1533 sary to believe or deny the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
July and Hewet, a tailor, who had determined to believe and 
^^* speak, to live and die, with John Frith %, The succeed- 

* Wilk. Con. iil 727—739. In consequence of this oath sir Thomas 
More firequently gave his aid in causes of heresy. Foxe ttom the reports of 
the relbrmers accuses him of unnecessary cruelty, and has inducea some 
modem writers to brand him with the name of persecutor. It is, however, 
but fair to hear his defence. " Of al that ever came into my hand for 
" heresye, as helpe me Gkxl, had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
"given them, so much as a fyiyppe on the forehead.'* Apol. c. 36, p. 901. 

t With Foxe (ii. SS3. 237—249) should be read sir Thomas MoroS Con- 
futation of Tyndal, 344—350. 

t Foxe, ii. 251. 256. Hall, 225. Parson's Three Conversions, part iil 45 
—59. Cranmer gives the following; account of Frith and Hewet, in bis 
letter to Mastyr Hawkins (ArchseoL xviii. p. 81). " One Fry th which was 
" in the Tower in pryson, was appovnted by the kyiig*s grace to be 
" examyned befor me, my lorde of Laoxkm, my lorde of Wynchester, my 
" lorde of Suffolke, my lorde chancelloure, and my lorde of Wyltshire, 
* whose opynion was so notably erroneouse, that we culde not disjpatdie 
** hvm ; bat was fayne to leve hym to Jhe determynacion of his ordinarye, 
" wnich ys the bishop of London. His said opynion ys of such natnra, 
" that he thoaghte it not necessary to be beteved as an article of oar 
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ing years were employed chiefly in the punisliment of 
those who denied the king^s supremaoy, and in the con- 
test with the northern insurgents: hut when in 1535 a 1535. 
colony of German anahaptists landed in England, they May 
were instantly apprehended ; and fourteen, who refused ^ 
to recant, were condemned to the flames. The ihte of 
these adventurers did not alarm their hrethren ahroad : 
in 1 538 more missionaries followed ; and the king 
ordered Cranmer, with three other prelates, to call them 
before him, to admonish them of their errors, and to 1538. 
deliver the refractory to the secular magistrate. Four Nor* 
of the number abjured : one man and a woman expiated ^' 
their obstinacy at the stake *. 

But of all the prosecutions for heresy, none excited 1539 
greater interest than that of Lambert, alias Nicholson, 
a clergyman in priest's orders, and a schoolmaster in 
London : nor is it the least remarkable circumstance in 
his story, that of the three men who brought him to the 
stake, Taylor, Barnes, and Cranmer, two professed, per- 
haps even then, most certainly later, the very doctrine 
professed by their victim, and all three suffered afterwards 
the same or nearly the same punishment f. Lambert 

" Ikyibe, that ther ys the Tcry oorporall prcaeoce of Chiiste within the oete 
«* and oacramente of the alter; and holdeth at this j^ynte moste afler 
M ^f^^ opynioo of Oecolampadious. And suerly I myself sent for hym iii 
" or iiii tymes to perswade hym to leve that his imaginacion ; bat for all 
■* that wt« culd do therein, he woalde not apply to any counsaile : uotwith- 
- standyng he ys nowe at afynall ende with all examinacions, for my lorde 
" of London hathe gyven sentauoe, and delyvered hym to the secular 
••- power, where he looketh every day to go to the fyer. And ther ^s oon> 
*' dempned with hym one Andnswa a tayloure of London for the said self- 
** same opynion.*' 

• Stowe. 570. 575. Collier, ii. Records, 46P, Wilk. Ck)n. iii 836. It is 
remarkable that Barnes, who was burnt soon afterwards, was one of tha 
commiaaioners. 

f It is not easy to ascertain the real sentiments of the English reformers 
at a time when the very suspicion of heterodoxy misht have cost them 
their lives. Knowing the king's attachment to the doctrine of the real 
presence, they deemol it prudent to elude, and, if possible, to suppress all 
controversy on that subject. Thus Cranmer conjured Vadianus to bo 
silent : because ** dici non potest, quantum luee tam cmenta oontroversia 

m maxime apud nos bene currenti verbo evangelii obstiterit" 

Strype's < ^ran. Aop. p. 47. anno 1537. And Foxe observes of Barnes, that 
'* altnough he diu otherwise favour the gospel, he seemed not greaUy to 
** biTonr this cause, fearing peradventure that it would breed some let or 
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had been imprisoned on aduurge of heresy by archbishop 
Warham, and had escaped by tlfee tkaely death of that 
prelate : but his seal despised the waming ; and, urged 
by anuneonquerable passion for coatraiveniy» he presented 
to Dr. Taylor a written paper eontaiBiiig eight reasons 
against the belief of the rest pscsenee. Taylor con- 
sulted Barnes; Barnes disclosed the matter to«Cran- 
mer; and Cranmer summoned the schoolmaster to 
answer for his presumption in the arehieptscopal court 
The particulars of his examination have not been pre- 
served : but he appealed from the metropolitan to the 
head of the church ; and the king gladly embraced the 
opportunity of exercising in person tibe judicial functions 
attached to his supremacy. On the appointed day he 
took his seat on the throne clothed in robes of white 
silk ; on his r^ht were placed the bishops, the judges, 
and the sages of the law ; on his left the temporal peers 
and the officers of the household. The proceedings were 
opened by Sampson bishop of Chichester, who observed 
that, though the king had abolished the papal authority, 
ejected the monks and firiars, and put down superstition 
and idolatry, he neither meant to trench on the ancient 
doctrines, nor to suffer the &ith of his Others to be in- 
sulted with impunity. Henry rose, and in a mild and 
conciliatory tone, inquired of the accused whether he 
were still attached to his former opinion. Having re- 
ceived an answer in the affirmative, he made a long 
and argumentative harangue against the first of the 
reasons contained in the writing, which Lambert had 
presented to Taylor. He was followed by the bishops, 
seven in number, to each of whom had been allotted the 
refutation of one of the remaining objections. Lambert 
occasionally attempted to answer his opponents : but he 

** hindnmoe among the people to the preaching of the goepeL*' Fkne. fi. 
866. Cxanmer'a promptttude to reject the doctrine of ttie real prvaeoee* 
when he could do it with safety-, has provoked a suspicion that he did not 
ataoeraly helieve it before: but Buraetand Strype ounoeive that he held 
the lAtheran tenet of eonsabstantiatioD at this period ; and I am inclined 
to think the same ttom the tenor of the two letters already qooied. that 
to Hawkins, and the other to Vadianns. 
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seemed overpowerdd with terror, and gave no proof of 
that ability and learning, fbr which he had been extolled 
by Ilia paitisana. Five hours were employed by the 
^evefal dfiiputantsv Henry, Granmer, Gardiner, Tunstall, 
Stoltealey, Sattpsoa, and two others; when the king 
fUBlCtid bim, •• What gayest thou now, after the instruc- 
" turns of these learned men ? Art thou satisfied ? Wilt 
^ tlMO hve or die ?** The prisoner replied, that he threw 
binttrif on the merty of his majesty. " Then," said the 
Idngt ** ^oa must die, for I will not be the patron of 
"' bereties;'' and Cromwell, as the vicar-general, arose, 
and pcoBouneed the usual judgment in cases of heresy *. Nor. 
Lambert met his fate with the constancy of a man, who ^^* 
was convkioed that he suffered for the truth : Henry, 
who had expected to make bim a convert, was consoled 
£>r Ids disappointment by the praise which his flatterers 
lavished on his seal, his eloquence and his erudition t. 

Bat while the king was emplojring his authority in 
support of the ancient doctrines, the court of Rome 
threatened to visit his past transgressions with the 
aererest punishment in its power. Paul had formerly 
indulged a hope that some fortunate event might bring 
Henry back to the communion of the apostolic see ; and 
that expecti^ion was encouraged by a succession of 

• If anytliiBg after tUt eKliibition ean sarvrise the reader, it will be the 
praise which is bestowed on it by Cromwell himself in a letter to Wyatt 
the ambassador ^ Germany. The king's majesty presided at the dispa- 
**tatian, process, andjodament of a miserable heretic sacramentar^, who- 
■* was burnt the 20th of November. It was wonderful to see how princely, 
** with how excellent gravity, and inestimable majesty his highness exer- 
" eised there the very office of supreme head of Uie church of England : 
*' how benignly his grace essayed to concert the miserable man : how strong 
" and mandbst reasons his highness alleged against him. I wish the princes 
*' and potentates of oihristendom to have had a meet place to have seen it.'* 
€k»llier, it l59. 

f Oodvnn (67) snd Foxe HL 355—358), have given long accounts of this 
trial, but I have deserted them, where I could obtaio better authority. 
lAmbert*8 arguments were eight, not ten, as appears from the speech of 
Sampson (not Day) bishop of Chichester, published by Stryi)e (A pp. 43). 
Henry's tone was not intimidnting but conciliatory, if we m:ty believe 
Cromwell in the last note: and the prisoner showed no ability, but con- 
siderable terror, according to Hall, who was present (Hall, 233). The 
story told by Foxe, of Cromwell sending for Lambert to his house, and ask- 
ing his pardon, is irreconcilable with his letter to Wvatt. 
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occurrences which seemed to &vour his views. The 
puhlication of " the Articles" showed that the king 
was not disposed to dissent from the pontiff on doctrinal 
matters ; the death of Catherine and the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, removed the first and principal cause of the 
schism ; and it was thought that the northern insurrec- 
tion would convince Henry of the danger of persisting 
in his apostacy. But if his passion for Anne originally 
provoked, his avarice, amhition, and resentment now con- 
spired to perpetuate, the quarrel. Far firom accepting 
offers of reconciliation, he appeared to seek opportunities 
of displaying his hostility, and hy his agents at different 
courts lahoured to withdraw all other sovere^p:is fiom 
the communion of Rome. Paul was perplex^ by the 
opposite opinions of his advisers. Many condemned the 
suspension of the censures against Henry as inconsistent 
with the honour and the interest of the pontiff while others 
continued to object the disgrace and impolicy of pub- 
lishing a sentence without the power of carrying it into 
execution. The great obstacle arose from the (]hfficulty 
of appeasing the resentments, and reconciling the claims 
of the emperor and the king of France. After years 
of contention in the cabinet and in the field, neither had 
obtained the mastery over the other: and if Charles 
had defeated the attempts of his adversary on Milan 
and Naples, Francis, by allying himself with the pro- 
testants of Germany, and calling to his aid the naval 
forces of Turkey, had been able to paralyze the superior 
power of Charles. Wearied at length by hostilities 
without victory, and negociations without peace, they 
listened to the entreaties and exhortations of Paul ; a 
truce of ten years was concluded under the papal media- 
]538.tion at Nice ; and the pontiff embraced the favourable 
June opportunity to sound the disposition of the two monarchs 
^S« relatively to the conduct of Henry. From both he 
received the same answer, that if he would publish the 
bull, M^^ would send ambassadors to England to protest 
against the schism ; would refuse to entertain the rela- 
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tions of amity with a prince, who had separated himself 
from the catholic church ; and would strictly forhid all 
commercial intercourse hetween their suhjects and the 
English merchants. * 

The substance of theae negociations was soon con- 
veyed to Henry by the spies whom he maintained at 
different courts ; and, to disconcert the councils of his 
enemies, he instructed his ambassadors abroad to excite 
by tempting offers the hopes, and inflame by artful sug- 
gestions the jealousy, of both Francis and Charles: 
while at home, that he might be provided for the event, 
he ordered his navy to be equipped, the harbours to be 
put in a state of defence, and the whole population to be 
called under arms t. 

Among those, who had accompanied the pontiff to Nice, 
was cardinal Pole, whom both the emperor and the king 
had received with marked distinction, and whom Henry 
believed to be the original author of the present com- 
bination against him. The cardinal, indeed, under the 
protection of foreign powers, might defy the malice of 
his persecutor : but his mother, and brothers, and rela- 
tives remained in England ; and these were now marked 
out for victims by the jealousy, or the resentment, of the 
monarch. Becket usher, and Wrothe sewer of the royal 
chamber, proceeded on a mission to Cornwall, ostensibly 
to visit their friends, in reality to collect matters for 
accusation against Henry Courtenay, marquess of Exeter, 
and his adherents and dependents $. In a short time 
Sir Geoffrey Pole, a brother of the cardinal, was brought 
before the council and committed. His arrest was^^^^ 
followed by that of another brother, the lord Montague, 3. 
of their mother the countess of Salisbury, of the mar- 

* ThouKb the caidinak Farnese and Pole repeatedly meatioa the pro- 
teetation in their letters, they do not exjdain its object, because it was solB- 
ciently known to their corretpondents. I have however collected k fkom 
detacbed passages, and have no doubt that it is faithAilly represented 
above. t Hall. S34. 

X See the vnstruetions to Becket and Wrothe in Arch. zzii. S4. All 
doubt xeepecting the lines between the 3d and 4th articles may be removed 
by leferenoe to the letter in Ellis, iL 104. 
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quess and marchioneBS of Exeter, and of Sir Edwaid 
Neville, the brother of lord Abergavenny*. Courtenay 
was grandson to Edward IV. by his daughter Catherine; 
and the Poles were grandsons to George duke of Claienoe, 
the brother of Edward, by his daughter the countess of 
Salisbury. On this account both ftgnilies were reveied 
by the ancient adherents of the house of York ; and, 
had not their loyalty been proof against the temptatioDS 
of ambition, they might have taught the king, duiing 
the northern insurrection, to tremble for the security of 
his crown t . On the last day of the year the marquess 

Dec. and the lord Montague were arraigned before their 
^'* peers, and three days later the commoners before juries 

1539. of their equals, on a charge of having devised to main- 

^^' tain, promote, and advance one Reginald Pole, late dean 
^* of Exeter, the king's enemy beyond the seas, and to 
deprive the kin^ of his royal i^tote and dignity. The 
overt act charged against the marquess (probably the 
case of the others might be simUar) was that he had been 
heard to say, *' I like well of the proceedings of Cardinal 
Pole : I like not the proceedings of this realm. I trost 
to see a change in the world. X trust once to have a fair 
day on the knaves which rule about the king. I trust 
to give them a buffet one day*'}. It would require 
some ingenuity to extract treason from these words^ even 
if they had been proved : but both peers and jury had 
onlytodo the bidding of their imperious master; and all 
the accused, being found guilty, received ju<]^ment of 

Jan. ^^^* Geoffir^ Pole saved his life, as it jw«s Aupposed, 
9, 'by revealing the secrets of his companions in nu> 

Jlfar fortune $, the rest were beheaded, as was also Sir Nv^ 
•3. las Carew, master of the hoxse, for being of eoiuud to 

t Maximo ennt nmnero, «t ilkNNun »«ng«iBi et nowiai pin 
txtsimi. Quotentpoie non acdum illi in mm malo ntUten, 
masimam habuissent. aed illuia cam omnium oommodo si « 
pugnandi, et tyTaimi<te ejiciendi. Apol. Poll ad Car. p. 112L 

t HowreU'fl State Trials, iii. 367- 

\ He was proimbly sent out of the kingdom; Ibr he __ 
IMirdon and permission to retam in the next r^gn. Bwtn. ifL 
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the marquess. A oommission then proceeded to Corn- 
wall, and two CJornish gentlemen, Kendall and Quintrell, 
suffered death on the charge of having said some years j^^r. 
before, that Exeter was the heir apparent, and should 16« 
be king, if Henry married Anne Boleyn, or it would 
cost a thousand lives *. These executions, particularly 
of noblemen so nearly allied to Henry in blood, on a 
charge so ill defined and improbable, excited a general 
luMTor ; and the king, in his own vindication, ordered a 
book to be published containing the proo& of their real 
or pretended treason t. 

The pontiff, encouraged by the promises of Charles 1538. 
and Francis, to which had now been joiQed those of the l^c. 
king of the Romans and of the king of Scotland, re- ^^* 
voked the suspension, and oardered the publication of 
the bull t. At the same time cardinal Pole was de- 
spatched on a secret mission to the Spanish and French 
eourts: but his arrival had been anticipated by the 
English agents; neither Charles nor Francis would 
incur the hostility of Henry by being the first to declare 
himself; and both equally prohibited the publication of 
the bull within their dominions ^ To the cardioal at 
Toledo Charles replied, that there were other matters 1539* 
which more imperiously required his attention; the Feb. 
progress made by the Turks in Hungary, and the hos- 
tile disposition of the protestants ui Germany ; that the 
latter, were he to provoke Henry, would solicit and ob- 
tain pecuniary aid out of those treasures which the king 

• EUim iL 107. 

i Lord Heibert obaervn that he ooiild never diiooTer the particular 
effenees uf .thete lofdi ; oniy that the secretary in a letter to one of the 
ambassadors says, that the accusations were ereat» .and duly proved ; and. 
that aaother person says they had relieved the canyaal with money. . 
Herb. 593. See one of these letters in EUi^ iL 109. Such circulars were 
^wayserat on similar ooeasicNas in ▼indieatiaB of the king's conducts 
The cardinal himself maintains that if they had entertained any design* 
agntimt the kin», they would have shown them during the insurrection!. 
•Bd adiiia that he had aonght in vain in the king's book, Ibr some proof 
against them. Sed nihil tandem mvenire potui, nisi id quod Ut>er taeet 
el (HBod ipse din iodicavi, odium tyranni in virtutem et uobilitatem. Apol.' 
n^liS: t Bullar, Rom. 708. 

1 1 esBBoi find any proof that it was ever published at alL 
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of England had acquired by the suppression of the mo- 
nasteries ; that nevertheless he was willing to fulfil bis 
engagements, to make the protestation, and to inter- 
rupt all commercial intercourse, but on this condition, 
that the king of France should cordially join in the un- 
dertaking, and adopt at the same time the same mea- 
sures. Pole returned, and from Avignon sent a confi- 
dential messenger to Francis, from whom he received 
an answer equally cold and unpromising, that he was 
indeed anxious to perform his promise to the pontiff, but 
he could not rely on the mere word of the emperor ; that 
be requested the legate not to enter his dominions till 
he could bring with him some certain document as a 
pledge of the imperial sincerity ; and that in such case 
he should be willing to join his forces with those of 
Charles and the king of Scotland, to attempt the con- 
quest of England ; and, in the event of success, to di- 
vide it among the three powers, or to establish a new 
sovereign in the place of Henry*. The negotiation 
continued for some months ; Francis persisting in his 
refusal to receive the legate without the pledge de- 
manded from Charles, and Charles to give that pledge 
till the legate had been received by Francis as well as 
by himself. The pontiff, who saw that he was deluded 
by the insincerity of the two monarchs, recalled Pole to 
Rome; and the papal court, abandoning all hope of 
succeeding by intimidation, submitted to watch in si- 
lence the course of political events t. 

* If this suKgestioQ had been thrown ont before, and come to tlie koov- 
ledge of Henry, it wonld account for the late executions. He could feu 
no competitor, whom they might set up, unless he were of the house oi 
York. 

t For these pnrtieulars consult the letters of cardinal Pole, iL p. Itf— 
199. S3S } those of cardinal Famese, firom Toledo, ibid, cclxxzhr. oebaumi. 
Pole's instructions, cclaods. Beceatelli's life of Pole in tlie same voik, 
y. 365: and Ptdlavadni's account, drawn from the letters of different 
legates and nuncios. Pallair. i. 899. Pole, to excuse his ooadnet in this 
legation, assures Edward VI. that his chief object was to induce these 
princes to employ all their interest with Henry in favour of rdigkm; bat 
acknowledges that he wished them, in case the king reftised to listen to 
them as friends, to add menaces, and to interrupt the commerce with his 
subjects. He asserts, however, that he had no desire to injure him ia 
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The part which the cardinal had taken in the negoti- 
ation inflamed the hatred of Henry. Judgment o^ 
treason was pronounced against him; foreign princes 
were solicited to deliver him up ; and he was constantly 
heset with spies, and, as he believed, with ruffians hired 
to take his life. At home, to wound him in the most 
tender part, Henry ordered his mother, the venerable 
countess of Salisbury, to be arrested and examined by 
the earl of Southampton, and the bishop of Ely : but 
she behaved with such firmness of character, such ap- 
parent consciousness of innocence, as completely discon- 
certed her accusers. Unable to extract from her admis- 
sions sufficient matter for a criminal prosecution, Crom- 
well consulted the judges, whether a person accused of 
treason, might not be attainted without a previous trial 
or confession. They replied that it would form a dan- 
gerous precedent : that no inferior tribunal would ven- 
ture on so illegal a proceeding ; but that the court of 
parliament was supreme, and an attainder by parlia- 
ment would be good in law *. This was sufficient for 
the king, who sought not justice but revenge ; and in a 
bill of attainder, containing the names of several indivi- 
duals who had been condemned in the lower courts, 
were introduced those of Pole's mother the countess, of 
his nephew the son of lord Montague t, and of Gfertrude, Jium 
relict of the marquess of Exeter, though none of them ,28. 

him — ^boc 
torn. iv. 




PL 337* He m^[ht, indeed, have hoped that these measures would per- 
suade or intimidate Henry: but he must also have known, that if tney 
tiad been pnrsned, they woald lead to discontent within the kiuffdom, and 
to -war witnont; and that snch results were contemplated by tiiose who 
employed him. Che tntti d'accordo levaiiano il oommertio d'InghOterra, 
con I» qual via pensavasi. che le genti« di quel regno havessero a tumul- 
toare. Becat 367. That there was soma expectation of war, appears 
also tpom the letter of Fameae, supra. 

e Ck>ke, Inst iv. 37. 

1 1 observe that our historians are ignorant of the attainder, atid even 
of the ezistenoe, of the son of lord Montague. Yet Pole could not have 
been mistaken. Nee vero solam damnatam molierem septuagenariam, 

nnnllam, excepta fllia, propinquiorem habet et, ut iUe ipse, oui earn 
navit, 8«pe dicere solebat, nee regnum iUnd sanctiorem nabuit femi* 
nam* eed cum nepote suo, fiUo flratris mel puerD, spe reliqua stirpls nop* 
tne. Ep. Pbli,ii.l97. 
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had confessed any crime, nor been heard in their own 
defence. With the fete of the young man vre are not 
aoquainted : the marchioness obtained a pardon at the 
.Dec* expiration of six months*; and it was hoped that the 
^ 21. king would eictend the same mercy to the countess. She 
was more than seventy years of age, the nearest to huo 
in blood of all his relations, and the last in a direct line 
of the Plantagenets, a family which had swayed the 
English sceptre through so many generations. Henry 
kept her in the Tower, probably as a hostage for the 
behaviour of her son, or her friends, but at the end of 
two years, on account of some provocation in which she 
could have had no share, ordered her to be put to death. 
1541. in the prison and on the scaffold she maintained the 
^^y dignity of her rank and descent ; and when she was told 
^"' to lay her head on the block, " No," she relied, " my 
" head never committed treason : if you will have it, you 
must take it as you can." She was held down by force; 
and while the executioner performed his office, ex- 
claimed, " Blessed are they who suffer persecution for 
** righteousness' sake." Her death, or rather murder, 
which seemed to have no rational object, proclaimed to 
the world that the heart of the king was not less steeled 
to the feelings of relationship and humanity, than it vas 
inaccessible to considerations of justice and honour ; and 
proved an awful admonition to his subjects, that nothing 
short of unlimited obedience conld shield them from 
the vengeance of their sovereign t. 

y. For some time Cromwell and Cranmer had reigned 
without control in the council The duke of Norfolk. 
after the submission of the insurgents, had retired to his 
estates in the country ; and Gardiner on his return tern 
an honourable exile of two years in foreign courts, had 
jepaired, without even seeing the king, to his bishopric 

* Ayin. 3uv. CSS. 

i See Pole's letter to the eardinel ot Burgos. He eoncIndea.^oaA a» 
ten ad me ipsnm atthiet, eiism honore anctus hajus mortis g^nen 'videos 
^pA defateeps nartyrie me ftUum (quud certe plus est quam nllo ragio f* 
■evB ortam esae) nunquam verebor dicere, iii. 36. 7& 
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of Winchester*. But the general understanding be- 
tween the pontiff and the catholic sovereigns, and the 
mission of Pole to the emperor and the king of France* 
had awakened serious apprehensions and new projeets 
in the mind of Henry. He determined to prove to the 
world that he was the decided advocate of the ancient 
doctrines ; Gardiner was recalled to court, and ordered 
to preach during the Lent at St Paul's cross ; and the 
duke of Norfolk was commissioned to conduct the busi- 
ness of the crown as the prime minister, in the house oi 
peers. As soon as the parliament assembled, a commit- Majr 
tee of spiritual lords was appointed to examine the ^^l 
diversity of opinions on religious subjects ; but on every 
question the members divided five s^inst four, the 
bishops of York, Durham, Carlisle, Bath, and Bangor, 
against Cromwell and the prelates of Canterbury, Salis- 
Imry, and Ely. The king waited eleven days for their 
decision ; his patience was exhausted ; and the duke, 
having remarked that no result was to be expected from 
the labours of the committee, proposed to the considera- 
tion of the house six questions respecting the euohaj:uit» 
communion under one kind, private masses, the celibacy 
of the priesthood, auricular confession, and vows of 
chastity. The debate was confined to the spiritual peers, 
vhile the others^ even Cromwell and Audeley, observed a 
prudent and respectful silence. On the second day the Ma^ 
king himself came down to the house, and joined in the l^* 
debate : to resist the royal theologian required a degree 
of courage unusual in the prelates of that day ; and 
Cranmer and his colleagues, who had hitherto led the 
opposition, now, with the exception of the bishop of 8a» 
lisbury, owned themselves vanquished and convinced by 
the superiority of his reasoning and learning t. 

• U Orande, ii. 293. 

f Oil th** testimony of Fcse we are told that the ardibiahop penisled ia 
bis opposition to the last (Foze. U. 978. Burnet,*!. SB6) ; but this atate- 
ntS'ii not only seems irreconcilable with the Joornals, bat ii oontradicted 
^y, 'iocumeiit of far higher authority. We kaow not the name of tta 
'rri er. bnt he was a lord of parliament, hod been present at the dlaeii»> 

U2 
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,Hay Immediately after a short prorogation Henry, flat- 
^ tered with his victory, sent a message to the lo/ds con- 
gratulating them on the unanimity which had been 
obtained, and recommending the enactment of penalties 
against those who should presume to disturb it by 
preaching the contrary doctrines. Two sepaFate com- 
mittees were appointed, with the same instructions to 
each, to prepare a bill in conformity with the royal sug- 
gestion. One consisted, and it must appear a most 
singular selection, of three converts to the cause, the 
prelates of Canterbury, Ely, and St. David's, and the 
other of their warmest opponents, the bishops of York, 
Durham, and Winchester. Instead of choosing between 
the two bills, which they presented, the lords submitted 
June both to the king, who gave the preference to that which 
^ had been drawn by the second committee* ; and thii, 
as soon as the clergy in the lower house of convoca- 
tion had reported their assent to the articles, was intro- 
3* duced by the chancellor, passed by the lords and com- 
7. mons, and received the royal assent t. It begins by 
reciting the six articles, to which the parliament and 

sions, and thus describes the proceedings at the very time when they 
took place. *' Notwithstanding my lord of Canterbury, my lord ofEly, 
" my lord of Salisbury, my lords of Worcester. Rochester, and SL Daryes, 
** defended the contrary a lon^ time, yet finally his highness ccmfoaQdeil 
" them all with goodlie learning. York, Durham, Winchester, L«iidon. 
" Chichester, Norwiche, and Carlisle, have shewed themselves honest 
" and well learned men. We of the temporally have been all of ooe 
" opinion : and my lord chanceUor (Audrey) and my lord privy seal 
(Cromwell) as good as we can devise. My lord of Canterbory aod all 
his bishops, have given their opinions, and have come in to us, save Salis- 
bury, who yet continoeth a lewd fool." Cleop. E. v. p. 128. It «^ 
probably Cranmer's conseiousness of having on this occasion saenfoM 
nis own convictions to the will of the king, and bis knowledge th«t others 
had done the same, which induced him to assert to the Devonshire iosor- 
gents that ** if the kin^s majesty had not come personally into the par- 
liament liouse, those laws had never passed " (Strype, App. 93) ; ao^ ^ 
remind Gardiner, that " how that matter was enforced by some V^^.' 
they knew right well, that were there present." Defence against Gardi- 
ner. S86. 

• It is supposed that it had been drawn up with the privity of the vv^ 

as there is extant a bill nearly similar in Henry's own band. It i* P°°' 

lished by Wilkins. iU. 848. , 

t As a week intervened between the appointment of the committee aw 

the introduction of the bill, Burnet supposes that it met with great opp^ 

sition in the council (i. S58). But this is a gratuitous supposition. ^-Z 

littees sat on Saturday, May 31. On Monday, June S, t^'*^"^.,!^ 

probably offered to the king: on Tuesday, Cromwell submitted «» 
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convocation had agreed: 1°. That in the eucharist is 
really present the natural body of Christ, under the 
fonns and without the substance, of bread and wine ; 
2^. That communion, under both kinds, is not necessary 
ad salutem ; 3^. That priests may not marry by the law 
of God ; 4°. That vows of chastity are to be observed ; 
5°. That private masses ought to be retained ; 6^. That 
the use of auricular confession is expedient and neces- 
saiy. Then follow the penalties: 1^. If any person 
write, preach, or dispute against the first article, he shall 
not be allowed to abjure, but shaU suffer death as a he- 
retic, and forfeit his goods and chattels to the king ; 
2°. If he preach in any sermon or collation, or speak 
openly before the judges against any one of the other 
five, he shall incur the usual penalties of felony ; but if 
lie only bold contrary opinions, and publish ittem, he 
shall for the first offence be imprisoned at the king's 
pleasure, and shall forfeit his lands during life, and his 
goods for ever ; for the second he shall suffer death ; 
3°. The act pronounces the marriages of priests or nuns 
of no effect, orders such persons so married to be sepa- 
rated ; and makes it felony if they cohabit afterwards ; 
4°. It subjects priests, living carnally with women, or 
nuns with men, to imprisonment and forfeiture on the 
first conviction, and to death on the second : and lastly, 
it enacts that persons contemptuously refusing to con- 
fess at the usual times, or to receive the sacrament, 
shall for the first offence be fined and imprisoned, and July 
for the second be adjudged felons, and suffer the pu- !• 
nishment of felony *. 

Such were the enactments of this severe and barbarous 
statute. It filled with terror the teachers and advocates 
of the new doctrines, who saw from the king's temper 
that their only security was silence and submission to 
the royal will. Latimer and Shaxton, the bishops of 

six artieles to the consideratkm of the clergy : on Thursday their answer 
was returned; and on Saturday the ehancellor brought the bill into the 
house of lords. See Joumfda* 113, 114, 116, and the acts of the coavoca- 
Uon, Wilk. Con. iii. 845. 

• SUt. of Realm, iii. 739—741. 
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Worcester and Salisbury, who by the intemperance of 
their language had given offence, resigned sponta- 
neously or at the king's requisition, their respective 
sees *. But no one had greater cause cyf alarm than 
Cranmer. The reader will recolleet that before his 
promotion to the archiepiscopal dignity, he had mar- 
ried a kinswoman of Osiander, in Germany. At a con- 
venient time she followed him to England, where she 
bore him several children. He was too prudent to ac- 
knowledge her publicly : but the secret quickly tran- 
spired ; and many priests, emboldened by llie impunity^ 
imitated the example of the metropolitan. As the 
1536. canons, which imposed celibacy on the priesthood, had 
Nov. never been abrogated, the head of the church thought it 
^^« his duty to notice these transgressions, and by a circular 
letter ordered the bishops to make inquiries in their 
dioceses, and either to imprison the offenders, or to ci- 
tify their names to the council t. Two years later 
appeared a proclamation, ordering all priests, *' who had 
" attempted marriages that were openly known," to be 
1538. deprived of their benefices, and reputed as laymen ; and 
N<^» all, who should marry after that notice, to suffer punish- 
ment and imprisonment at his graoe^s pleasure J. 

Though neither of these orders reached the arch- 
bishop, they convinced him that he stood rni v«y 
slippery ground. To save himself he had recourse to 
every expedient which his ingenuity could supply. 
First, with becoming humility he submitted to the supe- 
rior judgment of Henry, such reasons against the law of 
clerical celibacy as had occurred to his mind ; he then 
suggested the expediency of a ro3ral declaratioii im- 
posing silence on the' subject, and leaving every man t» 

* Godwin, Annals, p. 70. De prcesnl. Ang. L 353. ii. 49. Thm VnmA 
anlmasadur says that both refoaed thmr aitsfat. Et dens eveqaaa, pzia- 
eiimux antenrs des .... et doctrineR nouvelles, pour n*avoir Tcnilu boos- 
erne k edits, ont este privet de leurs evechez. Le Grand, ii. 199. Lati- 
mer asserted in 1546 that " he left his bishopnek beenjf horne ia hsode 
•• by the Lord Cnimwel that it was his Maje«tet pleasare Yw nhxM recieva 
** it, which his Majesty aftre denyed. and pitied hi« eondicion.** S. Pap. 
1849. 

t Wilk. Con. iii. 826. t Strype's Cranmer. Append. No. viiL 
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the dictates of his own conscience; and at length he 
boldly proposed, that the lawfulness of the marriage of 
priests should he dehated in the universities before 
impartial judges, on the condition that, if judgment 
i^ere given against his opinion, its advocates should 
sniBfer death ; if in its fiivour, the canonical prohibition 
should be no longer enforced. To these solicitations of 
Cranmer was added the reasoning of his friend Melane- 
thon, who in a long and declamatory epistle, undertook 
the difficult task of convincing the obstinacy of the 
kin^*. But neither argument, nor solicitation, nxx 
artifice, could divert Henry from his purpose. The 
celibacy of the priesthood was made one of the six 
articles ; and Cranmer saw with dismay that his mar- 
riage "was reputed void in law, and that subsequent co- 
habitation would subject him to the penalty of death. 
In haste he despatched his children with their mother 1^39. 
to her friends in Germany, and wrote to the king an 
apcdc^y for his presumption in having opposed the 
opinion of his majesty. Henry, appeased by his sub- 
mission, returned a gracious and consoling answer by 
the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell the vicar-general f. 
Cromwell, who had been created a baron in 1536, still 
continued to possess considerable influence in the royal 
councils. His services were still wanted to perfect the 
great work of the dissolution of monasteries ; and by 
professing himself an early convert to the doctrine of 
the six articles, and labouring to procure proselytes 
among the bishops];, he had avoided the displeasure of 
his sovereign. It has been already noticed that before 
the prorogation of parliament, all the property real or 
moveable of the religious houses, "which had been 
^ already or might be hereafter dissolved, suppressed or 
'* surrendered, or had or might by any other mean 
'* come into the hands of the king," was vested in him 
and his heirs for ever, with authority to endow new 

• Barnet, L ReooTds. Nob rv.vl f Antiq. Brit 333L 

% Constantyne^B Memoir, Archseol. zxiii. 63. 
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bishoprics out of it according to his or their pleasure. 
This act affected the interests of only one class of 
subjects; but to it was added another, which laid 
prostrate at the foot of the throne the Uberties of the 
whole nation. It declared that the king for the time 
being should possess the right of issuing, with the 
advice of his council, proclamations which ought to 
have the effect of acts of parliament ; adjudged all 
transgressors of such proclamations to suffer the impri- 
sonment, and pay the fines expressed in them; and 
made it high treason to leave the realm in order to 
' escape the penalty *. It was not without considerable 
difficulty that this act was carried through the two 
houses: but both the men of the old and of the new 
learning, jealous of each other, concurred in every 
measure which they knew to be pleasing to the sove- 
reign ; and the consent of the other members was 
obtained by the introduction of a nugatory exception in 
favour of statutes then in being, and saving the inherit- 
ances, offices, liberties, goods, chattels, and lives of the 
king's subjects t. At the same time Henry celebrated 
his triumph over the court of Rome by a naval exhibi- 

* St 31 Hen. VI II. 8. Thug Cromwell nearly accomplished kis bvoor.- 
ite doctrine, which he had formerly incalcated to Pole, and freqvently 
maintained before Henry. " The lord Cromwell,'* says Gardiner, in one 
of his letters, *' had once pnt in the lung's head to take upon him to have 
" his will and pleasure regarded for a law ; and thereupon I was called 
" for at Hampton Court And as he was very stoat, Come on, my lord of 
** Winchester, qnoth he> answer the king here, but speak plaialy and 
** directly, and shrink not, man. Is not that, quoth he. that pleaaeUi the 
" king, a law ? Have ye not that in the civil laws, quod principi planit, 
** && ? I stood still, and wondered in my mind to what condosion this 
" would tend. The king saw me musing, and with gentle eamestneis 
'* said, Answer him whether it be so or na I would not answer the lord 
" Cromwell, but delivered my speech to the king, and told him, that I had 
" read of kings that had their will always received for law { bat that the 
*' form of his reign to make the law his will was more sure and quiet : and 
" by this form of government ye be established, quoth I, and it is agree- 
" able with the nature of your people. If you bepin a new manner of 
" policy, how it may ftame no man can telL 'The king turned his back, 
" and left the matter.'* Foxe, ii. 66. 

i Stat, of RealVn, iiL 726. MarUlac, in his account of it to the king of 
France, says Laquelle chose. Sire, a est^ aceorde avec grandes diiBBcoltei, 
qui ont este debattoes long terns en leurs assemblees,et avec pea de con- 
tentment par oe qu'on voit de oeuz qai y ont prete leor oonsentment 
ApudleGran(tii.S06. 
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lion on the Thames. Two gallies, decorated the one 
with the royal, the other with the pontifical arms, met 
on the river ; a stuhhorn conflict ensued : at length 
the royalists hoarded their antagonist ; and the figures 
of the pope and the different cardinals were successively 
thrown into the water, Amidst the acclamations of the 
king, of his court, and of his citizens*. 

Notwithstanding these appear&nces, Cromwell, when 
he considered his real situation, discovered ahundant 
cause for alarm. Henry in puhlic had affected to treat 
him always with neglect, sometimes with insult : hut 
these affronts he had borne with patience, knowing that, 
they proceeded not from displeasure on the part of the • 
king, but from unwillingness to have it thought that he 
stood in need of the services of the minister. Now, 
however, it was plain that the ancient doctrines had as- 
sumed a decided ascendency in the royal mind: the 
statute of the six articles had been enacted contrary to 
his wish, and, as far as he dared disclose himself, con- 
trary to his advice; his firiends were disgraced and 
dispirited ; his enemies active in pursuit of the king's 
favour ; and it was useless for him to seek support from 
the ancient nobility, who had long borne his superior 
elevation with real though dissembled impatience. In 
these circumstances he turned his eyes towards the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, with whom he had long 
maintained a friendly though clandestine correspond- 
ence ; but the plan which he adopted to retrieve his 
credit served only, from the capricious disposition of 
the king, to accelerate his down&l. 

Henry had been a widower more than two years. In 
1537 Jane Sejrmour, his third queen, bore him a male Oct 
child, afterwards Edward VI., and in less than a fort- 12, 
night expired. His grief for her loss, if he were capable Oct. 
of feeling such grief, seemed to be absorbed in joy for 24, 

* ItwaSj says Marills.9, un jeude pauvre grace, et de inoindre invention. 
Ibid. 203. 
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the birth of a son * ; and in liie very next month be 
aolieited the hand of Marie, the duchess dowager o( 
LongneYiIle. He was enamoured with her gentleness, 
her mental acquirements, and above all, with the large- 
ness of her person ; not that he had seen her himself, 
but that he gave fidl credit to a confidential agent, wbo 
had artfully insinuated himself into her funily. Marie, 
however, preferred a more youthful lover, James, king 
of Scotland ; but Henry would admit of no refusal, nor 
believe the king of France, who assured him that she was 
contracted to James. During five months he persecuted 
her vfitti his suit, and when she sailed from the sboics 
1538. of France to join her husband, betrayed his diagiin bjr 
Jan. refusing her permission to land at Dover, and travd 
through his dominions. A daughtn of Vendome was 
then offisred : but Henry deemed it beneath hini to take 
fer wife a woman who had beeai previously icjected bf 
his nephew of Scotland ; and he was prevented from 
marrying one of the two sisters of Marie, because 
Francis would not gratify his caprice by «irliiKi*i«g them 
befi»e him at Cafiiis, and allowing him to mala his 
dioicef. 

Under these repeated disappointments^ he vras tlie 
more ready to listen to the suggestions of Cromwdl» 
who proposed to him Anne, sister of the reigning duke 
of Cleves. It was at a time when his jealousy had been 
alarmed by the intelligence of an intended interview at 
Pkris, between Francis and Charies ; and he deemed 
St of importance to form a closer connexion with Aose 
princes, who, like himself, had defied the enmity of the 

* To Yaataa, who had eoagntdlated Urn on fhe Vutk off a am. he 
•■Bow&eed her death in the following iinW>ling manner: "II a neable 
* bon a la divine providence, de mealer cette ma grande joye avec raBu< 
*■ ritode da toeraaa de eelle mi m'avoit anporte ce bonfarar. De la maia 
'* de Totre bon frere, Henry.^ Le Gran^ u. 18Sw 

t DisantanH semUe qa*«i Teaille par dela ftiredea fenmes cuuune de 
lenrs goiiledins, qvi est en asMsmbler une bonne qnantite et les Cure trotter 
voarpmidi«oeln]rqaiixaleplasal*ai8S^ LettieaM.deCaaUikfB,apBd 
I« Grand, iiL 638. 
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court of Rome. The English envoys reported to the king 
that Anne was both tall and portly, qualifications which 
he deemed essential in his wife ; of her beauty he was 
satisfied by a flattering portrait from the pencil of Hans 
Holbein * ; and his assent to their union was readily 
obtained by a splendid embassy from the German 
princes. On the day on which Anne was expected to Decr i 
land at Dover, the king rode in disguise to meet her at ^^: 
Rochester, that he might steal a first glance, and, as he 
expressed it, ** might nourish love." His disappoint- 
ment was evident. She was indeed taL aiM large, as 1540. 
his heart could wish : but her features, though regular, J^n. 
were coarse, her maimers ungraceful, her figure ill pro- ^* 
portioned. He shrunk back, and took time to compose 
himself before he was announced. As she bent her 
knee, he raised her up, and saluted her ; ' but he could 
not prevail on himself to converse with her, or to deliver 
the presents which he had brought, and after a few 
minntes, retiring to his chamber, sent for the lords, 
who had accompanied hert. The next morning he 
hastened back to Greenwich: a council was summoned ; 
and Cromwell received orders to devise some expedient 
to interrupt the marriage. Two days passed in fruitless 
consultation the princess was required to swear that 
she was not pre-engaged to any other person ; her con- 
ductors were subjected to repeated interrogatories ; and 
the king at length, unprovided with any reasonable 
excuse, and afraid of adding the German princes to his 
other enemies, after the passionate exclamation, '* Is 
" there no other remedy, but that I must needs against 
** my will put my neck into the noose ?" was persuaded 
by Cromwell to submit to the ceremony. They cohabited 

* He painted both Anae and her cister Emily, that the Idng mii^t 
makie his ehokse. Herb.Sil. Ellis, il. 1S2. 

t*' He was matraillously astoned and abashed.** He sent the presents 
the nt* xt morning, viz a partlet, sable skins to wear round the neck, and 
a nu Aey f«rn*d. with as ool<i a message as might be. Strj'iie, L 207. On 
tSie rio^ whieli he gave lier was ioscrllMrd tlie following allusion to tha fate 
of Auue Boleyn : *' God send me well to kepe." Loseley MSS . 
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Jme for some months : but Anne had none of those arts or 
^ qualifications which might have subdued the antipatlqr 
of her husband. He spoke only English or French; 
she knew no other language than Grerman. He was 
passionately fond of music; she could neither play nor 
sing. He wished his consort to excel in the different 
amusements of his court ; she possessed no other ac- 
quirements than to read, and write, and sew with her 
needle. His aversion increased; he found fault with 
her person ; persuaded himself that she was of a per- 
verse and sullen disposition ; and openly lamented his 
fate in being yoked for life with so disagreeable a com- 
panion*. 

This unfortunate marriage had already shaken the 
credit of Cromwell : his fall was hastened by a theolo- 

1540. gical quarrel between Dr. Barnes, one of his dependents, 

Feb. and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. In a sermon 

1^ at St. Paul's cross, tiie prelate had severely censured 

the presumption of those preachers who, in opposition 

to the established creed, inculcated the Lutheran tenet 

Feb. of justification by faith without works. A fortnight 
^' later. Dr. Barnes, an ardent admirer of Luther, boldly 
defended the condemned doctrine from the same pulpit, 
and indulged in a scurrilous invective against the bishop. 
The king summoned the preacher before himself and a 
commission of divines, discussed with him several points 
of controverted doctrine, prevailed on him to sign a re- 
cantation, and enjoined him to preach on the same 
subject a second time on the first Sunday after Easter. 

April Barnes affected to obey. He read his recantation be&re 
4. the audience, publicly asked pardon of Gardiner, and 
then, proceeding with his sermon, maintained in still 
stronger terms the very doctrine which he had recanted. 
Irritated by this insult, the king committed him to the 
Tower, with Garret and Jerome, two preachers who, 

* See the depositions of the king and Cromwell in Burnet, i. Ree. 193— 
197. and of several lords in Strype, L Rec. 307—315, and the letter of 
Wotton. EUis, iL 182. 
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placed in similar circumstances, had thought proper to 
follow his example*. 

It was generally believed that Henry's resentment 
against Barnes would beget suspicions of the orthodoxy 
of the minister, by whom Barnes had hitherto been pro- 
tected ; and so confidently did Cromwell's enemies anti- 
cipate his disgrace, that his two principal ofSces, those 
of vicar-general and keeper of the privy seal, were 
already, according to report, shared between Tunstall 
bishop of Durham, and Clarke bishop of Bath, prelates 
of the old learning, who had lately been introduced into 
the council t. The king, however, subdued or dissem- 
bled his suspicions ; and, to the surprise of the pubhc, 
Cromwell, at the opening of parliament, took his usual April 
seat in the house of lerds, and delivered a royal message. 1^ 
It was, he said, with sorrow and displeasure that his 
majesty beheld the religious dissensions which divided 
the nation; that on the one hand presumption and 
liberty of the flesh, on the other attachment to ancient 
errors and superstitions, had generated two Actions, 
which reciprocally branded each other with the oppro- 
brious names of papists and heretics ; that both, abused 
the indulgence which of his great goodness the king had 
granted them, of reading the Scriptures in their native 
tongue, these to introduce error, those to uphold super^ 
stition ; and that to remedy such evils, his majesty had 
appointed two committees of prelates and doctors, one 
to set forth a pure and sincere declaration of doctrine, 
the other to determine what ceremonies ought to be 
retained, what to be abolished ; had strictly commanded 
the officers of the crown, with the judges and magis- 
trates, to put in execution the laws already made 
respecting religion ; and now required the aid of the two 
houses to enact penalties against those who should 

« Foxe. ii. 441--443. HaU,S41. Burnet, i.S96. Rec iii. No. xxiL 
% Le Grand, i. 285. 
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treat with irreverence, or explain rashly and errone- 
ously, the holy Scriptures *. 

llie vicar-general now seemed to monopolize the 
royal fi&yoar. He had obtained a grant of thirty manors 

Apnlbc^nging to suppressed monasteries ; the title of earl of 
^'» Essex was revived in his favour ; t and the office of 
lord chamberlain was added to his other appointments. 
He continued as usual to conduct in parliament the 
I8i business of the crown. He introduced two bills^ vest- 
ing the property of the knights hospitallers in the king, 
and settUng a competent jointure on the queen ; and he 

May procured from the laity the almost unprecedented sub- 
^« sidy of four-tenths and fifteenths, besides ten per cent 
on their income from lands, and five per cent on their 
goods ; and from the clergy a grant of two-tenths, and 
twenty per cent on their incomes for two years {. So 
fur indeed was he from apprehending the frite which 
awaited him, that he committed to the Tower the bishop 
of Chichester and Dr. Wilson, on a charge of having 
relieved prisoners confined for refusing the oath of 
supremacy, and threatened with the royal displeasure 
his chief opponents, the duke of Norfolk* and the bishops 
of Durham, Winchester, and Bath $. 

But Henry in the mean time had ascertained that 
Barnes was the confidential agent of Cromwell ; that he 
had been employed in secret missions to Germany ; and 
that he had been the real negociator of the late mar- 
riage with Anne of Cleves. Hence the king easily pe^ 
suaded himself that the insolence of the agent aroee 
from confidence in the protection of the patron; that 
his vicar-general, instead of watching over the puri^ of 
the faith, had been the fautor of heretics ; and that hif 

• Joarnals, 129. 

t The last eail, Henry Bonrehier, had been killed by a iUl tnm bfa 
horse, March IS, 1540. Stowe, 579. 

t Wilk. Con. 85a S63. St of Realm, iiL 81S. 

S Le Grand,! S88. See alao a letter from the bUhop of C hkhuhf ia 
the Tower to Cnuuner, dated June 7* in Stiype, i Ree. S57. 
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own domestic happiness had heen sacrificed by his 
minister to the interests of a religious faction. He now 
recollected that when he proposed to send Anne back to 
her brother, he had been dissuaded by Cromwell ; and 
he moreov^ concluded, from the sudden change in her 
behaviour, that his intention of procuring a divorce had 
been betrayed to her by the same minister *• The earl 
seems to have had no suspicion of his approaching fate. Jane 
On the morning of the tenth of June he attended in his l^* J 
place in the house of lords ; at three the same afternoon 
he was arrested at the council board on a charge of high 
treason t. The offences of which he was afterwards ac- 
cused may be ranged under three heads. As minister, 
it was said, that he had received bribes, and encroached 
on the royal authority by issuing commissions, dis- 
charging prisoners, pardoning convicts, and granting 
licenses for the exportation of prohibited merchandize ; 
as vicar-general he was charged with having betrayed 
his duty by not only holding heretical opinions himself, 
but also by protecting heretical preachers, and pro- 
moting the circulation of heretical books ; and lastly, to 
&x on him the guilt of treason, it was alleged, that on one 
particular occasion he had expressed a resolution to fight 
against the king, if it were necessary, in support of his 
religious opinions $• He was confironted at his request 
with his accusers in presence of the royal commissioners, 
but was refused the benefit of a public trial before his 
peers $. The court preferred to proceed against him 

* Cromwell acknowledged that he had advised the chanse in her con- 
duct; but denied that he had done bo after the king had confided )us 
secret to him. See his letter in Bomet. iii Rec 161. 

i Journals. 143. 

t Burnet, Rec. iii. No. 161. Mount was instmeled to inform the Qerman 
princes tha^ Cromwell had threatened to strike a dagger into the heart of 
the man who should oppose the Reformatioik: wliicn was interpreted to 
mean the king. Burnet, iii. 16S. 

S See the duke of Norfolk's letter, Burnet, iii. Records* ^4. It is re- 
markable that Cromwell was the first who perished in consequence of Ine 
own practice. He had first introduced condemnation by act of attainder, 
without trial, in the oaae of the oomitess at Salisbury ; but she was still 
alive, and was not executed till the year after the execution of CromwelL 
Jn the same letter the duke telle us that Catherine Howaid, thon^ kie 
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by bill of attainder ; a most iniquitous measure, but of 
whieb be bad no rigbt to complain, as be had been the 
first to employ it against otbers. Cranmer alone ven- 
tured to interpose in bis bebalf : but bis letter to tbe 
king was penned with bis usual timidity and caution, 
ratber enumerating tbe past services of Cromwell, tban 
attempting to vindicate bim from tbe cbarge on wbich 
be bad been arrested *. Five days later tbe arcbbisbop 
June deemed it prudent to go along witb tbe stream, and on 
L^^ ibe second and third readings gave bis vote in favour of 
tbe attainder. The bill passed through the bouse of 
lords, and probably through the bouse of commons, 
without a dissentient voice t. 

The disgrace of Cromwell was quickly followed by the 
divorce of the queen. On the first communication of 
Henry's intention she fainted to the ground : but re- 
covering herself, was persuaded by degrees to submit the 
question to the decision of tbe clergy, and to be satisfied 
with the new title of the king's adopted sister. In the 
council several consultations were held, and different 
resolutions were taken. At first great reliance had been 
placed on a precontract of marriage between tbe princess 
and the marquess of Lorraine : but when it was con- 
sidered that both parties were children at tbe time, and 
bad never since ratified the act of their parents, this 
plea was abandoned ; and it was determined to rest the 
king's case on tbe misrepresentation wbich bad been 
made to bim as to her person, and the want of consent 
[July on his part both at tbe celebration, and ever since tbe 
6. celebration of the marriage {. In pursuance of this 
plan the chancellor, tbe archbishop, and four other peers 
successively addressed tbe bouse of lords. It bad been 

niece, was his great enemy ; an assertion whidi does not confirm the snp- 
porition of Hnme, that he employed her to ruin CromwoU by her iasiniu- 
tions to Henry. • Herbert, 519. 

t Joomals, 146. The aetf is published by Burnet, L Recor.ds, iiL xn. 

t Dr. Clarke had been sent to open thebusineBS to the duke of Clerei; 
and on his journey received no fewer than three sets of untractiocik **cb 
differing firom the other. See Herbert, S80, SSL 
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their lot, they said, to be instrumental in negociating 
the late marriage ; it was now their duty to state that 
firom more recent information they doubted its validity. 
In such a case, where the succession to the crown was 
concerned, too great security could not be obtained; 
wherefore they moved that all the particulars should, 
■with the royal permission, be laid before the clergy in 
convocation, and their decision as to the vahdity or 
invalidity of the marriage should be required. A depu- 
tation was next requested and obtained from the lower 
bouse ; and the temporal lords and commoners proceed- 
ing to the palace, humbly solicited the king's permission 
to submit to his consideration a subject of great delicacy 
and importance. Henry assented, being aware that they 
would propose to him nothing which was unreasonable 
or unjust. Having heard their petition from the mouth 
of the chancellor he replied ; that it was indeed an im- 
portant question ; but that he could refuse nothing to 
the estates of the realm ; that the clergy were learned 
and pious, and would, he had no doubt, come to an up- 
right decision ; and that, as far as regarded himself, he 
was ready to answer any question which might be put to 
him ; for he had no other object in view, but the glory 
of Grod, the welfare of the realm, and the triumph of 
truth *. 

By the convocation the inquiry was referred to a com- July 
mittee, consisting of the two archbishops, of four bishops, 7. 
and eight divines ; who either found the materials ready 
to their hands, or were urged to extraordinary diUgence 
by the known wish of the monarch. To receive depo- 
sitions t, to examine witnesses, to discuss the merits of 
the case, to form their report, and to obtain the appro- . 
bation of the whole body, was the work of but two short 

* Lords' Jonraals, p. 153. It is amusinff that the whole of thA fkrce is 
deieribed, just as it was afterwards acted, in a letter tram the council to 
Clarke, dated July 3, three days before it took place. Herb. 501. 

t They have been published, partly by Burnet. L Rec. 193. 197, and 
partly by Strype, L Rec. 307—316. 

VOL. VI. X 
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Jaly.dif8. Not a Yoioe was heard in favour of the marriage: 
^' it was unanimously pronounced void on the foUoinug 
grounds: — 

1^. There was no certainty that the allied pre-ooo- 
tract hetween Anne and the marquess of Lorraine had 
been revoked in due form of law ; and in consequence 
the validity of her subsequent marriage with Henry was, 
and the legitimacy of her issue by him would be, doubt- 
fiiL 

2?. The king had required that this difficulty should 
be removed previously to his marriage. It might be 
considered as an indispensable condition ; whence it 
was inferred that as the condition had failed, the mar- 
riage, which depended on that condition, must be void. 

3P. It was contended that, if Henry had selected 
Anne for his wife, he had been deceived by exaggerated 
aeeounts of her beauty : if he had solemnized his nup- 
tials with her, he had been compelled by reasons of stale; 
but he had never given that real consent whidi was 
neoessaiy to impart force to the contract, either by any 
internal act of the will during the ceremony^ or after 
the ceremony by the cpnsummation of the marriage. It 
is not possible that such arguments could satisfy the 
reason of the members. From the benefit of the two 
first Henry had excluded himself by his own act in pro- 
eeeding to the celebration of the ceremony ; and the last, 
were it admitted in its full extent, would at once deprive 
of force every treaty between sovereigns. But the 
elergy in convocation, like the lords and commons in 
parliament, were the obsequious slaves of their master. 
The first decided in obedience to his will ; the second 
13. passed an act confirming that decision ; and then aast- 
milating the marriage oC Henry with Anne to his foi^ 
mer marriages with his first and second queens, they 
subjected to the penalties of treason every man who 
should by writing, imprinting, or any exterior act, werd 
or deed, directly or indirectly, accept, believe, or judges 
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that it was lawful and valid *. The German prinoess 
— she had neither friend nor adviser — suhmitted without 
complaint to her lot. By Henry's command she suh- 
Bcrihed a letter to him, in which she was made to admit 
the non consummation of the marris^ and to acquiesce ^^ 
in the judgment of the convocation. But the letter was ^^* 
written in English; and it was possible that subse- 
quently, as Henry expressed it, " she might play the 
woman," revoking her assent, and pleading in justifica- 
tion her ignorance of the language. She was, therefore, 
assailed with presents from the king, and with adviee 
from his commissioners : a version of her former letter 
in German, and a letter to her brotha: written in the 
same language, and containing the same admissions, 
were laid before her ; and she was induced to copy both 
with her own hand, and to forward them to those to 1&^ 
whom they were addressed t. He then demanded back 
the ring which he had given to her at their marriage, 
and on the receipt of it professed himself satisfied. They 
now called each other brother and sister, and a yearly 
income of three thousand pounds, with the palace of 
Richmond for her residence, amply indemnified the 
degraded queen for the loss of a capricious and tyranni- 
cal husband}. 

The session was now hastening to a close, and little 
progress had been made by the committees appointed at 
the recommendation of Cromwell, to frame a declaration 
of doctrine for the belief and an order of ceremonies 
for the worship, of the English church. To give the 
authority of parliament to their subsequent labours, it 
was enacted that such ordinances as they or the whole 

• Wilk. Con. iiL 850—855. SUt of Realm, m. 781. 

i State Pap. 1. 635—646. Henry attached great importance to the Ger- 
man lettera. " Onelesa." he writea to the dnke of Suffolk. *' theae letters 
'* be obtevned, all ahaU remayn uncerteyn, upon a woman'a nromiae tfiat 
* abe wllbe no woman ; the aeoompUaaement vhexeof in her behalf ia aa 
** difBcile in the refrayninf of a womao'a will upon oocaaion, aa in ohaunf- 
•* iBff (^ her womanyaah nature* which ia impoaaible.** Ibid., 64M). 

t Kym. ziv. 710. Her income waa made to depend on her lemainiaC 
within the realm. Ibid. She died at Chelaea. July 16, 1667. See her 
will, im which ahe profeaaea to die a eathoiie, in Sioep. Hist. S05. 

x2 
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clergy of England should afterwards publish with the 
advice and approbation of the king, should be fully 
believed, obeyed, and performed, under the penalties to 
be therein expressed. At the same time the rigour of 
the statute of the six articles was mitigated in that 
clause, which regarded the incontinence of priests or 
nuns ; and forfeiture of lands and goods was substituted 
in place of the penalty of death *. 

From the moment of his arrest, Cromwell had la- 
boured without ceasing to save his life. He denied 
with the strongest asseverations that he was a traitor, or 
a sacramentary, or a heretic ; he admitted that he had 
occasionally transgressed the limits of his authority, but 
pleaded in excuse the number of the offices which be 
held,^and the impropriety of troubling at every moment 
the royal ear ; he descended with seeming cheerfulness 
to every submission, every disclosure which was required 
of him ; he painted in striking colours his forlorn and 
miserable condition, and solicited for mercy in terms the 
most pathetic, and perhaps more abject than became his 
character t. Unfortunately among his papers had been 
found his clandestine correspondence with the princes 
July of Germany % : the king would listen to no plea in 

24. favour of a man who had betrayed his confidence to 
strangers ; and on the fourth day after the bill of at- 

28. tainder had received the royal assent he was led to exe- 
cution. On the scaffold he asked pardon of his sove- 
reign, and admitted that he had been seduced by the 
spirit of error ; but protested that he had returned to 
the truth, and should die in the profession of the catholic 
faith, meaning probably that faith which was now esta- 
blished by law $. If a tear were shed at his death, it 

'• St 3S Hen. VIII. 10. 86. 

t See his letters to Heiir>, Burnet. I Rec. 193. iii. Rec. 161. The readet 
ynil be astonished at the numb«>r of oaths, &c. with which he maintaias 
his innocence. " May Ood confound him, may the vengeance <^ God 
*' light u^n him, may all the devils in hell confound him " and similar 
imprecations continually recur. 

t Marillac. apud le Grand, ii. 815. 

S Hall, 848. Stowe 680. His speech, like others on similar ooeaalo« 
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was in secret, and by the preachers who had been 
sheltered under his protection. The nobility rejoiced to 
be freed from the control of a man, who by canning and 
servility had raised himself from the sho^ of a fuller to 
the highest seat in the house of lords ; the friends of the 
church congratulated themselves on the fall of its most 
dangerous enemy ; and the whole nation considered his 
blood as an atonement for the late enormous and impo- 
litic tax, imposed at a time when the king had incurred 
no extraordinary expense, and when the treasury was 
fiUed, or supposed to be filled, with the spoils of the sup- 
pressed monasteries. 

Two days later the citizens were summoned to behold 
an execution of a more singular description. By law 
the catholic and the protestant were now placed on an 
equal footing in respect to capital punishment. If to 
admit the papal supremacy was treason, to reject the 
papal creed was heresy. The one could be expiated 
only by the halter and the knife : the other led the 
offender to the stake and the fagot. It was in vain 
that the German reformers pleaded in &vour of their 
English brethren ; and that Melancthon in a long letter 
presumed to question the royal infallibility. The king 
continued to hold with a steady hand the balance be- 
tween the two parties. During the parliament Powel, 
Abel, and Featherstone had been attainted for denying 
the supremacy ; Barnes, Grarret and Jerome for main> 
taining heterodox opinions *. They were now coupled, July 
catholic and protestant, on the same hurdles; drawn ^O* 



left his guilt or innocence as problematical as before. He came to die. 
not to clear himselt He thanked God for having brought him to that 
death for his offences : for he had always been a sinner. He had offended 
his prince, for which he asked forgiveness, and God, of whom he prayed all 
present to ask foreiveness for him. 

* These three did not maintain any doctrines against the six articles, 
bat (if we may jad«;e from their recantation), that the man who has been 
justified, cannot fall from fcrace, that Ood is the author of sin. that it is 
not necessary to pardon offeuces, that good works are not profitable to 
salration, and that the laws are not to be obeyed for conscience* sake. 
See the recantation, Burnet, i. Rec. iiu No. xzii.: 
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together from the Tower to Smithfield, and while the 
former were hanged and quartered as traitors, the latter 
were consmned in the flames as heretics. Still, if we 
consider the persecuting policy of the age, and the saO' 
gninary temper of the king, we shall perhaps find that 
from this period fewer persons suffered than might 
have heen expected. The commissions, indeed, which 
Cromwell had mentioned at the opening of parliament, 
were issued, inquests were taken, and informations laid 
hut terror had taught men to suppress their real senti- 
ments ; and of those whose imprudence brought them 
under suspicion, the least guilty were dismissed on thar 
recognisances for each other; and most of the rest 
embraced the benefit of abjuration granted by the law \ 
Henry did not long remain a widower after his divorce 
from Anne of Cloves. The lords humbly besought hiin» 
as he tendered the welfare of his people, to venture on a 
fifth marriage, in the hope that God would bless him 
with more numax>us issue ; and within a month Cathe- 
Aug. T^^> daughter to the late lord Edmund Howard* and 
8. niece to the duke of Norfolk, appeared at court with the 
title of queen. Catherine had been educated under the 
care of the dowager duchess of Norfolk, and fliat at- 
tracted the royal notice at a dinner given by the bishop 
of Winchester. She possessed nothing of that port and 
dignity which Henry had hitherto required. But her 
figure. thou£:ti small, was regular ; her manner easy and 
^TsxMtJl, and **by a notable appearance of hcmoiu; 
deanness, and maidenly behaviour she won the king's 
heart t. For more than twelve months he lavished on 
her tokens of his affection: but the events, to which she 
owed her elevation, had rendered the reformers her ene- 
mies, and a discovery, which they made durii^ ber 
absence with the king in his progress as for as York, 

* Dnrinir the remainder of Henry** rel^. Foxe reekoae tea inoleetaal^ 
I>oda toaneen catholics, who ratfi'tiHi, after thoee BratkiiMd above. 

t Letter of Coancil in Herb. 599 ''he ia oalled parvtniaBa paelfe 
(Burnet, iii. 14?.) What then waa the age of this venr little gM ? 
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enabled them to recover their former ascendency, and 
deprived the young queen of her influence and her life *. 
A female, who had heeu one of her companions under 
lier grandmother's roof, hut was now married in Essex, 
liad stated to Lasoelles, her hrother, that to her know- 
ledge, Catherine had admitted to her hed, "on an 
liundred nights," a gentleman of the naime of Dereham, 
at that time page to the duchess. Lascelles — at whose 
instigation, oi* through what motive is unknown — car* 
ried this most extraordinary tale to archbishop Cranmer. 
Cranmer consulted his friends the chancellor and the 
lord Hertford ; and all three determined to secure the 
person of Lascelles, and to keep the matter secret till 
the return of the royal party. Henry and Catherine Oct 
reached Hampton Court against the feast of All Saints : 29. 
on that day *' the king received his maker, and gave ^ov 
'* him most hearty thanks for the good life he led and 1* ' 
** trusted to lead with his wifet:*' on the next, whilst he Nov 
was at mass, the archbishop delivered into his hands a 2. 
paper containing the information obtained in his absence. 
He read it with feelings of pain and distrust : an inquity 
into its truth or fiilsehood was immediately ordered: 
first Lascelles was examined; then his sister in the 
coimtry ; next Dereham himself; and afterwards several 
other persons. All this while Catherine was kept in 
ignorance of the danger which threatened her: but one 
morning the king left the court ; and the council, wait- f^Qf^^ 
ing on her in a body, informed her of the charge which 10. 
had heen made against her. She denied it in their pre- 
sence with loud protestations of innocence :. but on their 
departure fell into fits, and appeared frantic through 
grief and terror. To soothe her mind, the archbishop 
brought her an assurance of mercy firom Henry ; and, 

• I am aware that there is no JUrect evidence of anv plot: bot, if H be 
considered with whom the following inquiry otipinated, and with what aii 
it was conducted, it is difficult to reiist the ansuicion of a politioal intrixae, 
having for its object to vffect the downfal of the dominant party, by HO- 
caring* not indeed the death, but ttw divorce of the queeii. 

\ lietter at Council, Ibid. 
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repeating his visit in the evening, when she was more 
tranquil, artfully drew from her a promise to reply to 
his questions '* faithfully and truly, as she would answer 
" at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she 
** made at her baptism, and by the sacrament which she 
'* received on All Hallows day last past." Under this 
solemn adjuration she admitted that,^ notwithstanding 
the precautions taken by the duchess, Dereham had 
been in the habit of coming at night or early in the 
morning to the apartment allotted to the females ; that 
he brought with him wine and fruit for their entertain- 
ment; that he often behaved with great freedom and 
rudeness, and that on three occasions he had offered 
Nov. violence to her person. This was the result of two exa- 
^^* minations, in which Cranmer laboured to procure some 
evidence of a pre-contract between Catherine and Dere 
ham. Had he succeeded, she might have saved her life 
by submitting to a divorce : but the unfortunate queen 
deprived herself of this benefit by constantly maintaining 
that no promise had been made, and that ** al that 
" Derame dyd unto her, was of his importune forcement 
" and in a manor violence, rather than of her fre consent 
"andwil*." 

The following day the judges and counsellors assembled 
in the star-chamber, where the chancellor announced 
to them the presumed guilt of the queen, read in support 
of the charge select passives from the evidence already 
procured, and intimated in addition that more imjiortaDt 
disclosures were daily expected t. At Hampton Ck>urt 
the same course was followed in the presence of all per- 
sons of " gentle birth,'* male and female, who had been 
retained in her service. Catherine herself was removed 
^^* to Sion house, where two apartments were reserved ex- 

• See the archbishop** letter to the king in SUte Pap. 1. 691 Her 
confession in Burnet, App. Ixxl. and the letter in Herb. 532. 
t He suppressed aU the passages which might be construed in &voar of 

S re-contract, and that because " they might serve for her defence.* 
tate Pap. 693. 694. It was now the king's intention to proceed against 
her for adultery, which was incompatible with a pre-«ontract 
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dusively for hear aocommodation, and orders were given 
tiiat she should he treated with the respect due to her 
rank. In anticipation of her attainder the king had 
abready taken possession of all her personal property : 
hut he was graciously pleased to allow her six changes of 
apparel, and six French hoods with edgings of gold- 
smiths' work, hut without pearl or diamond*.*' 

If there was no pre-contract hetween Catherine and 
Dereham, nothing hut her death could dissolve the 
marriage hetween her and the king. Hence it hecame 
necessary to prove her guilty of some capital offence : 
and with this view a rigorous inquiry was set on foot 
respecting her whole conduct since she hecame queen. 
It was now discovered that not only had she admitted 
Dereham to her presence, but had employed him to 
perform for her the office of secretary; and that at 
Lincoln, during the progress, she had allowed Culpepper, 
a maternal relation and gentleman of the privy chamber, 
to remain in company with her and lady Rochford from 
eleven at night till two in the morning. The judges 
were consulted, who replied, that considering the per- 
sons implicated, these facts, if proved, formed a satisfac- 
tory presumption that adultery bad been committed. 
On this and no better proo^ the two unfortunate gentle- i^ov* 
men were tried, and found guilty of high treason. Their 30. 
lives were spared for ten days, with the hope of extorting 
from them additional information respecting the guilt of 
the queen. But they gave none, probably had none to 
give. Dereham was hanged and quartered ; Culpepper, Dee, 
out of regard to his family, was beheaded t. 1 0* 

But these were not the only victims. The king's 
resentment was extended to all those individuals who 
had been, or might have been, privy to the intimacy 

• state Papers, 695. 

^ Ibid. 701. It has been sometimes said that both confessed the adul- 
tery. But of that there is no proof; and it cannot be doubted that, if it 
were so, their confession would have been distinctly stated in the bill of 
atbiinder, as the best evidence of their crime. That it is fidse, as far as 
tegards Dereham, will'be plain from the next note. 
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between Catherine and Deiefaam in the house of the 
duchess. He argued that, contrary to their duty, thef 
had allowed their sovereign to many a woman guilty oi 
incontinence ; they had thus exposed his honour to dis- 
grace, his life to danger from the intercourse which 
might afterwards take place between her and her para- 
mour; and had therefore, by their silence, committed 
an offence amounting at least to misprision of treason. 
On this charge the duchess herself with her daughter 
Bee the countess of Bridgewater *, the lord William Howard 
9. and his wife, and nine other persons of inferior rank 
1^* in the service of the duchess, were committed to the 
Tower; where the royal commissioners laboured by 
frequent and separate examinations, by menaces and 
persuasion, and, in one instance at least, by the applica- 
tion of torture, to draw from them the admission that 
they had been privy to Catherine's incontinence them- 
selves, and the charge of such privacy in their com- 
panions. The duchess and her daughter, who persisted 
in the denial of any knowledge or even suspicion of 
misconduct in their young relative, were reserved, in 
punishment of their obstinacy, to be dealt with by 
the justice of parliament : the commoners were brought 
])e^ to trial on the same day : among whom all the females 
22. confessed the offence with many tears and supplications 
for mercy : the lord William boldly put himself on his 
country, but was induced by the court to withdraw his 
plea before the conclusion : his fellow prisoner. Dam- 
port, refusing to follow his example, was tried and found 
guilty. All were condemned to forfeiture and perpetud 
imprisonmentt • 

* The dochesB had taken tome papers oat of Dereham's trunks in her 
house. Henry was so irritated, that ne charged her with treason : the JadgM 
dbsented : he replied that there was as much reason to ounvlct ner d 
treason as there nad been to convict Dereham. " They cannot say that 
*' they have any learning to maynteign that they have a better gnmad to 
" make Deram's case treason, andto / w w wM that Us comyng agayn to the 
"Queene's serryce was to an ill hatenlofthe renovaeioa of fate flbraser 
" aonghtie Uf, then they have in this case to p r mume that the brrkyar ef 
"die ooffres was to th'intent to oooceile letters of treason.** Stat. Pap 7M. 

t Ibid. 786. " We have flushed our worke this dnye noelie Id Iw 
f Bugestes honor;" that is, we have procured the conviction of all tb» 
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For aome time we have lost sight of Catherine : at 
tbe beginning of the year we meet with her s^n at 
Sion house, with a parliament sitting, and a sweeping 1540L 
bill of attainder before it, including both the queen and ^^^ 
aU her companions in misfortune. If we consider that ^^* 
the attainder i^inst her eould be sustained only on the 
ground of adultery, we shaU not be surprised that the 
lords sought to learn Arom her what she could say to that 
particular charge. For this purpose they appointed a 
committee to wait on her with Henry's permission, and Jan. 
to exhort her to speak the truth without fear or reserva- 
tion ; to remember that the king was merciful, as the 
laws were just ; and to be persuaded that the establish- 
ment of her innocence would afford joy, and that even 
the knowledge of the truth would afford relief to the 
mind of her husband. But of this the privy council dis- 
approved : another plan was proposed ; and after some ^^^^ 
delay the bill was read again, hastened through the two 6. 
houses, and brought to the lords by the chancellor signed 
by the king, with the great seal appended to it. Whilst Feb. 
the officer proceeded to summon the attendance of the 11« 
commons, the duke of Suffolk with some others re- 
ported, that they had waited on the queen, who ** ac- 
knowledged her offence against God, the king, and the 
nation," expressed a hope that her fkults might not be 
visited on her brothers and femily, and begged as a last 
favour that she might divide a part of her clothes among 
her maids *. By this time the commons had arrived, 

acciiBort. From tfa«ae letten it appears that the momeot an individual 
vas coaimltted, the kinif s officers dischaocged lus faouadiold, and aeiiad 
his elothes, forniture, money, iewels and cattle, that they might be secureA 
for the crown in the event of lus attainder : that no time was hwt in bring- 
ing him to trial, beeaose, if he died before CMivietion. the king would ktee 
the forfeiture ; that in the present cue tbe accused were indicted almost 
immediately, "that the parliament might have better gruwnde to con- 
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missioners themselves. Thus at tbe trials of the lord William and Dam- 
port, the witnesses examined were not persons originelly acquainted with 
the tacts, but the master of the rolls, the attorney and solicitor genem^ 
»f»A three of the king's counsel, who had taken the examinatimis. 
• The reader will observe that in this confession, which is entered am 
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and flie royal aflient was immediately read in due form. 
Ibe act attainted of treason the queen, Dereham and 
Colp^per as her pazamouis, and lady Rochford as aider 
and abettor ; and of misprision of treason both all those 
iriio had been convicted of concealment in court, and 
also the duchess of Norfolk and the countess of Bridge- 
water, though no legal proceedings whatsoever had been 
taken against them *. 

The tragedy was now drawing to a dose. Catherine 

had already been conducted to the Tower: two days 

Fab. after the passing of the act she was led to execution, 

13L together with her companion, the lady Rochford. They 

appeared on the scaffold calm and resigned, bidding the 

spectators take notice that they suffered justly for " their 

offences against God from their youth upward, and also 

against the king s royal majesty very dangerously." 
The meekness and piety of their demeanour seems to 
have deeply interested the only person present, who has 
transmitted to us any account of their last moments. 

Theyer sowles," he writes, " I doubt not, be with God ; 

for they made the moost godly and christyan's end 
" that ever was hard tell o( I thinke, since the world's 
•* creation t-" 

To attaint without trial had of late become customary ; 
but to prosecute and punish for that which had not been 
made a criminal offence by any law, was hitherto unpre- 
cedented. To give, therefore, some countenance to 
these severities, it was enacted in the very bill of at- 
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tbe joornalB (i. 176), there is no direct mentaon of adultery, the only I 
that Catherine was charged with having committed. Can we beliefe 
that, if she coald have been brought to confess it, Suffolk would not bs*e 
stated it broadly and nnequivoeally ? Again, why was this statemeat 
withheld till the house had passed the bill; and, when it was madr, why 
did not Suflblk wait for the preaence of the commons ? It is also slngulsr 
that the statement of the earl of Southampton, who had acoompuiied 
Suffolk to the queen, is omitted. The clerk has b^un the entry with 
these words, " hoc etiam adjiciens;** but. unaccountably, adds nouiog. 

• Journals, 1. 168. 171. 17S. 176. Stat of Realm, iv. 854. 

t Otwell Johnson's letter to his brother, in Ellis, ii 188. In this eoo- 
ibssion on the scaffold the queen evades a second time all mention of the 
alleged adultery. She employs the very same ambiguous and onsati^ 
fkotory language, which Suffolk had employed in tiie hoaseof lonlii 
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tainder that every woman, about to be married to the 
kin^ or any of his successors, not being a maid, should 
disclose her disgrace to him under the penalty of treason ; 
that all other persons knowing the fact and not dis- 
closing it, should be subject to the lesser penalty of mis- 
prision of treason ; and that the queen, or w^e of the 
prince, who should move another person to commit 
adultery with her, or the person who should move her to 
commit adultery with him, should suffer as a traitor*. 

The king's attention was next directed to his duties 
as head of the church. He had formerly sanctioned the 
publication of an English version of the Bible, and granted 
permission to all his subjects to read it at their leisure : 
but it had been represented to him, that even the autho- 
rized version was disfigured by unfaithful renderings, 
and contaminated with notes calculated to mislead the 
ignorant and unwary; and that the indiscriminate 
lecture of the holy volumes had not only generated a 
race of teachers who promulgated doctrines the most 
strange and contradictoiy, but had taught ignorant men 
to discuss the meaning of the inspired writings in ale- 
houses and taverns, till, heated with controversy and 
liquor, they burst into injurious language, and provoked 
each other to breaches of the peace. To remedy the 1543^ 
first of these evils it was enacted, [that the version of ^7 
Tyndal should be disused altogether as " crafty, false, * 
** and untrue," and that the authorized translation 
should be published without note or comment : to obviate 
the second, the permission of reading the Bible to others 

Coftid this be accidental? or was not that partioular form enjoined by 
authority, that she might not seem to impeach '* the king's justice." On a 
review of the original letters in the State-papers, of the act of attainder, 
and of the prooeeidinffs in parliamentt I see no snfiScient reason to think 
her guilty: and, if she was innoceni so also must have been the lady 
Bochford. Like her predecessor Anne Boleyn, she fell a victim to the 
jealousy or resentment of a despotic husband: but in one respect she has 
been more fortunate. The preservation of documents respecting her fate 
enables us/to estimate the value of the proofs brought against her : our 
ignoranee of those brought against Anne renders the question of her 
guilt or innocence more problematical. 
• Stat, of Realm, iv. 8^. 
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in public was reyoked; that of reading it to ptivate 
fiunilies was eonfined to persons of the rank of lords or 
gentlemen; and that of reading it personally and in 
secret was granted only to men who were householders, 
and to f(Hnales of noble or g^itle birth. Any other 
woman, or any artificer, apprentice, journeyman, servant 
or labourer, who should presume to open the sacred 
volume, was made liable for each offisnce to one month's 
imprisonment*. The king had already issued a procla- 
mation forbidding the possession of Tyndal's or CoTe^ 
dale's versions, or of any book or manuscript containing 
matter contrary to the doctrine set forth by authority 
of parliament ; ordering all such books to be given up 
befixre the last day of August, that they might be burnt 
l^ order of the sheriff or the bishop ; and prohibit!]^ 
the importation " of any manner of EngUshe booke 
** eoncemyng any matter of CSiristin religion " from 
parts beyond the sea t. 

It was not, however, the king's intention to leave the 
flock committed to his charge without a competent 
supply of spiritual food. The reader will recollect that 
Cromwell in 1540 had announced the appointment of 
two committees of prelates and theologians to compose 
a new code of doctrine and ceremonies. Certain ques- 
tions had been proposed to each person separately, and 
their answers were collated and laid before the king}. 

* St 34 Hen. VIII. 1. The kiBg* at tbe same time was authamed to 
make any alterations in this act, which he might deem proper. 
^ t Chron. Catal. SS8. The persons whose wxitings are oMuieauMd by 
name are Frythe, Tyndall, Wicli^ Joye, Roye, Basyle, Beaie, Bame^ 
Goverdale, Tonxnour, and Tracy. Ibid. 

t Of these answers some have been published ; others are to be toaad 
in the British Mnseam (Cleop. E. 5). Those by Oanmer pteve tiiatca 
every subject he had made a greater profidency in the new learning tfaaa 
any of his coadjutors : but tus opimon respecting orders appears extremely 
singular, when we recollect that he was archbishop of Gaaterbary. The 
kingi he says, must have spiritual as well as cxtiI offleers, and of eomss 
has a right to appoint them : in the time of the apostles the people sp- 
pointed, because they had no christian king, but occasiomJly accepted 
euch as might be recommended to them by the apostles^ * or their own 
** voluntary will, and not for any superiority that the apoetles had over 
*' them :" in the appdntment of bishops and priests, as in that of eirit ofl- 
eers, some ceremonies are to be used, "not or necessity* bat iar good ovdsr 
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To make the new work as perfect as was possible, three 
years were employed : it was at last published with the 
title of ** A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
christned Man:'* and, to distinguish it from "the 
Institution,*' the former exposition of the same subject, 
it was called the'King's Book. It is more full, but teaches 
the same doctrines, with the addition of transubstantia- 
tion, and the sufficiency of communion under one kind. 1643i 
The new creed was approyed by both houses of convo- April 
cation *; all writings or books in opposition to it were ^* 
prohibited; and by the archbishop it was ordered to be 
published in every diocese, and studied and &howed by 
every preacher t. From that period till the accession of 
the next sovereign, '* the King*s Book" continued to be 
the only authorized standard of English orthodoxy. 

'* and aeeiBly fiuldoa f* OAmrlhelesfl " he, who fa appoiiited bishop or 
" priest, needeth no oonsecratioa by the Scripture t for election or ap- 
" pointing thereto fa rafficient** Aware, iMwever, that it was cUfflcnlt to 
icconcile these nrinetples with the declaration which he had signed in the 
preceding year (Wilk. Con. iii. 833), or with snch as he miffht be com- 
pelled to 9ign hereafter, he very pmdently added, '* this fa mine opinlaa 
" and sentence at this present : which nerertheless I do not temeranoni^ 
" define^ but refer the Judgment thereof to your majesty.** Strype, 79. 
App. p. 48. 59. Bomet, i. CoU. pi SOL CoUier, n, Beeoids, xlix. 

• Wilk. Ck>n. ifi. 868. As if it were meant to probe to the quick the sin- 
cerity of the prelates suspected of leaning to the new doctrines, the chap- 
fars on the two obnoxious tenets of transnbstantiation, and eommunkm 
under one kind, were subjected to the revision and approbation of t^ie 
archbishop, and the Inshops of Westminster, Salfataury, Rochester, aaA 
HesMbad, three of whon were nferaieta. Fer ipsos espoeita eKamimta» 
ef reeognita. Ibid. 

t Strype, 100. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Stetntei reipeetin; Wales— TrantacHona In Ireland — ^Negodation tad 
War with Seotland— Raptara with France — Peaee— Taxes— Deprecia- 
tioD of the Gunreney—Cranmer— Gardiner— King's last Illness— Ez^r 
cation of the Earl of Surrey— Attainder of the Duke of Norfolk— DettL 
of Henry — His Character^Subservieney of the Parliament— DoctiiM 
of Passive Obedience— Servility of Religions Parties. 

That the reader might follow without interruption the 
progress of the Retbrmation in England, I have confined 
his attention in the preceding pages to those occurrences 
which had an immediate tendency to quicken or restrain 
the spirit of religious innovation. The present chapter 
will he devoted to matters of foreign and domestic 
policy : 1**. The extension of the English jurisprudence 
throughout the principality of Wales : 2^. The rebel- 
lion and pacification of Ireland : 3°. The negociatioDS 
and hostilities between the crowns of England and 
Scotland: and 4°. The war» which Henry declared 
against "his good brother, and perpetual ally," the 
kmg of France. These events will lead to the close of 
the king's reign. 

1. As Henry was descended from the Tudors, a 
Welsh family, he naturally directed his attention to the 
native country of his paternal ancestors. It might be 
divided into two portions, that which had been originally 
conquered by the arms of his predecessors, and that 
which had heen won hy the courage and perseverance 
of the individuals, afterwards called the lords marchers. 
The former had been apportioned into shires, and was 
governed by the laws of England : the latter comprised 
one hundred and forty-one districts or lordships, which 
had heen granted to the first conquerors, and fbrmed so 
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many distinct and independent jurisdictions. - From 
them the king's writs, and the king*s officers were 
excluded. They acknowledged no other laws or customs 
than their own. The lords, like so many counts pala- 
tine, had their own courts, civil and criminal, appointed 
their own officers and judges, punished or pardoned 
offences according to their pleasure, and received all the 
emoluments arising from the administration of justice 
within their respective domains. But the great evil 
was, that this multitude of petty and separate jurisdic- 
tions, hy holding out the prospect of impunity, proved 
an incitement to crime. The most atrocious offender, if 
he could only flee from the scene of his transgression, 
and purchase the protection of a neighhouring lord, was 
sheltered from the pursuit of justice, and at liberty ta 
enjoy the fruit of his dishonesty or Tevenge. 

The king, however, put an end to this mischievous 
and anomalous state of things. In 1536 it was enacted, 
that the whole of Wales should thenceforth he united 
and incorporated with the realm of England ; that all 
the natives should enjoy and inherit the same rights, 
liberties, and laws, which were enjoyed and inherited by 
others the king's subjects ; that the custom of gavel- 
Idnd should cease ; that the several lordships' marchers* 
should be annexed to the neighbouring counties ; that 
all judges and justices of the peace should be appointed 
by the king*s letters patent ; that no lord should have 
the power to pardon any treason, murder, or felony, 
committed within his lordship ; and that the different 
shires in Wales, with one borough in each, should 
return members to parliament. Most of these regula- 
tions were extended to the county palatine of Chester *. 

2. When Henry ascended the throne, the exercise of 
the royal authority in Ireland was circumscribed within 
very narrow limits, comprising only the principal sea- 

* St. of Realm, 536. 5S5. 663. In the oonnty of Merioneth there was no 
borongh which returned a member : but in that of Pembroke there were 
two, Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 

VOL. VI. V 
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fOffts with one balf of the five counties of Louth, West- 
Hcath, Dublin, Kiklare and Wexford ; the rest of the 
iabud was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of 
Ixish, and thiity of English migin, who governed the 
itthalutaBts of ^eir respective domainsy and made war 
vpon each other^ as fre^y and as recklessly as if they 
ImuI heen independent sovereigns *. Te Wolaej it 9^ 
geared tiiat one great cause of the decay of the En^fa 
pewer was the jeakiusy and the dissension between the 
two rival families of the Fitzgeralds and the Batlers; 
nader their respective chie&, ^ earls of Kildare, and 
«f QrmoiHL or Ossory. Tfaait he might extii^vish or 
repnas these hereditary feuds, he determined to iatriBt 
the governmeDt to the more impartial sway of an Baglisk 
nobleman, and the young earl of Kildare^ who had soe- 

1520. ceeded his father, was removed from the office of httd 

April deputy, to make place fi>r the earl of Snrrey, afterwards 
&^ of Norfolk. During two years the Eng^Msh gover- 
Bor overawed ttte turbnl^Etee of the Irish lords by the 
vigowor of hk administration, and won the esteem tk the 

1528. iwtives hf his hospitality and munificence. But when 
Henry declared war gainst France, Surrey was recafldl 

Feb. to titke the comnand of the army ; and tiite government 
25. of Irdand was conferred on Bcrtler, earl of Ossory. 
Ossory was soos corapeUed to res^ it to KSdaie; 
MMaxe transmitted it to sir William Skefinglon, an 
Sttf^ish knight, deputy to the duke of Rkshmend ; ani 
Sk^ngton> after a aliort interval, replaeed it in the 

1532. hoD^ of his immediale predecessor. Thm KHdare saw 
htmself for lite third time invested with the chief ajnthl^ 
rity k» the isknd : but no longer awed by Hke firowus sf 
Wohwy, who had- &llen into disgraee, he indulged in 
such aets of extravagance, that his very fiends attri- 
buted' them to* eceasional derangement of intelleel 

1534. The oomptatnts of the Biitters induced Henry to call 

Feb. the deputy to London, and to confine him in the Tower. 

* See % contemporary memoir In St Pap. fi. 1—^1. 
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At bis departure the reins of government dropped into 
the hands of his son, the lord Thomas, a young man in 
his tweoty-first year, generous, violent, and brave *^ 
His credulity was deceived by a false report that his 
father had bc«i beheaded ; and his resentment urged him 
to the fatal resohition of bidding defiaace to his sovereign. 
At the head of one hundred and fcMrty followers he pre- 1534, 
sented himself before the couaeil, resigned the sword of June 
states the emblem of his authority, and in a loud t(me ^^' 
declared war against Henry VIII. king of England. 
Cromer, arehbi^op of Armagh, seizing him by the 
hand, most earnestly besought him not to plunge 
himself and his femily into irremediable ruin : but the 
voice of the prelate was drowned in the strains of an ' 
Irish minstrel who^ in his native tongue, called on the 
hero to revenge the blood of his father ; and the preci- 
pitate youth, unfurling the standard of lebellion, com- 
menced his career with laying waste the rich district of 
Pingal. A gleam of success cast a temporary lustre on 
his arms; and his revenge was gratified with the 
punishment of the supposed accuser of his fiither, Allen, 
vchbishop of Dublin, who was surprised and put to 
death by the Geraldines. He now sent an agent to the J«ly 
emperor to demand assistanee against the man, who by ^ 
yivorcing Catherine had insulted the honour of the 
imperial family : and wrote to the p(q^, offi^ing to pro* 
^t with his swoid the interests oi the church againat 
^ aportate prince, and to hold the evown <^ Ireland of 
^e holy see by the payment <^ a yearly tribute. But 
^E^vtune quickly deserted him. He was repulsed from 
^ walls of Dublin by the valour or despair of the 
^zens ; Skeffington, the new deputy, opposed to his 
Undisciplined followers a numerous body of veterans; 
uis strong castle of Maynouth was carried by assault Oct. 
&ud the lord Leonard Gray hunted the ill-fated insur- l^* 
^^ into the finstneases of Munster. Here by the 

•HalUSSe. Herbext»415b 

y2 
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1535. advice of his friends he offered to submit ; but his sim- 
^*'* plicity was no match for the snbtlety of his opponent ; 

* he suffered himself to be deceived by assurances of 
pardon, dismissed his adherents, accompanied Gray to 

Aug. Dublin, and thence sailed to England, that he might 
20* throw himself at the feet of his sovereign *. Henry was 
at a loss in what manner to receive him. Could it be to 
his honour, to allow a subject to live, who bad taken up 
arms against him ? But then, was it for his interest to 
teach the Irish that no &ith was to be put in the 
promises of his lieutenants t ? He committed Fitz- 

1536. gerald to the Tower : soon afterwards Gray, who had 
Feb. succeeded Skeffington, perfidiously apprehended the 

* five uncles of the captive at a banquet ; and the year 

1537. following all six, though it is said that three had never 
Feb. joined in the rebellion, were beheaded in consequence 

^ of an act of attainder passed by the English parlia- 
ment}. Fitzgerald's father had already died of a 
broken heart, and the last hopes of the fiimily centered 
in Gerald, the brother of Thomas, a boy about twelve 
years old. By the contrivance of his aunt, he was con- 
veyed beyond the reach of Henry, and entrusted to the 
1533. fidelity of two native chieftains, 0*Neil and O'Donnel. 
^^7' Two years later he had the good fortune to escape to 
^ the continent, but was followed by the vengeance or the 
^ * policy of the king, who demanded him of the king of 
France, and afterwards of the governor of Flanders, in 
virtue of preceding treaties. Expelled from Flanders, 
he was, at the recommendation of the pope, Paul IIL, 

* Sponta ae in regis potestatem. aooepta impanitetis fide dedit. . . .idem 
pablicam qua ae tueri jure potest, haoet Poli, ep. L 481. Skefingtoo, 
indeed, says* that he had surrendeied ' without concution.' (St. Pap. ]I74) 
But that he was prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon is plaiB 
ftom the letter of the Irish council (p. 275). that of Norfolk (S77). and the 
answer of Henrv. " if he had beene apprended after snche sorte as was 
** oonvenable to his deservyn^s. the same had beene much mora thankftill. 
** and better to our contentacion." Ibid. 280. 

t See Audeley's Advice. St. Pap. 1. 446. Norfolk's, ii. 877. 

t Stat of Realm, iiL See a letter of Fitzgerald from the Tower, statisf 
his miserable condition, and that he must have Kone naked. ** but Uiat 
** pore prysoners of ther gentylnes hathe sumtynoe gevyn me old hosra, 
*■ and shoys, and old shyrtes." St. Pap. 403. 
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taken under the protection of the prince hishop of Liege, 
and afterwards into the family of his kinsman Cardinal 
Pole, who watched over his education, and provided for 
his support till at length he recovered the honours and 
the estates of his ancestors, the former earls of Kildare*. 
Henry's innovations in religion were viewed with 
equal abhorrence by the indigenous Irish, and the 
descendants of the English colonists. Fitzgerald, aware 
of this circumstance, had proclaimed himself the cham- 
pion of the ancient faith t ; and after the imprisonment 
of Fitzgerald, his place was supplied by the zeal of 
Cromer, archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand the 
cause of the king was supported by a more courtly pre- 
late. Brown, who, from the office of provincial of the 
Augustinian friars in England^ had been raised to the 
archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in reward of his sub- ^^25; 
serviency to the politics of Cromwell. But Henry ^"* 
determined to enforce submission. A parliament was 
summoned by lord Gray, who had succeeded Skeffington ; '^^fi. 
and, to elude the opposition of the clergy, their proctors, i*^ 
who had hitherto voted in the Irish parliaments, were 
hy a declaratory act pronounced to be nothing more 
than assistants, whose advice might be received, but 
whose assent was not required {. The statutes which 
Were now passed, were copied from the proceedings in 
England. The papal authority was abolished ; Henry 
was declared head of the Irish church ; and the first 
fruits of all ecclesiastical livings were given to the king. 
But ignorance of the recent occurrences in the sister 
island gave occasion to a most singular blunder. One 
day the parliament confirmed the marriage of the king 
with Anne Boleyn ; and the next, in consequence of the 
arrival of a courier, declared it to have been invalid from 
the beginning, It was, however, more easy to procure 
the enactment of these statutes, than to enforce their 

• Godwin, 62. 63. Herbert, 415—417. 491. Raynald, xxxii. 592. 
t Pro pontificis authoritate in Hibernia arma sumpserat. Pole, ibid. 
t Irish St. 28 Hen. VIII. 12. 
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execntion. The two races combined in defence of their 

common foith ; and repeated insurrections exercised the 

patience of the deputy, till his brilliant victory at 

Bellahoe broke the power of 0'Neil» the northern 

chieftain, and confirmed the ascendency of the rc^al 

cause. This was the last service performed by lord 

Gray. He was uncle by his sister to the young Fiti- 

gerald, and therefore suspected oi having connived at 

his escape. This, with numerous other ^larges horn 

his enemies, was laid before the king ; and he solicited 

1540.pe]^XAission to return, and plead his cause in the presence 

June of his sovereign. The p^xtion was granted; hat the 

12. unfortunate deputy soon found kimself a prisoner in the 

Tower, and was afterwards arraigned under the charge 

1541. of treason for having aided and abetted the king's 

^^ rebels. Oppressed by fear, er induced by the hope of 

* mercy, he pleaded gi^ky ; and his head was abrudc off 

jme by the command of the Uiankless sovereign, iribom he 

' 28. 1^ so often and so useftilty served *. 

After the depaitnre ef Gray, auceemive hot partial 

insurrections bn^e out in the iskmd. They speedily 

subsided of themselves; and the new dopnty, sir 

Anthony Saintleger, found bdh the Irish rhirftiinn and 

the lords of the pale aaxtous to ovtstrip each other in 

professions of obedience to his authority. A paxiiamcat 

1542. was assembled; Ii^and (tarn a lordship was saised ta 

Jan. the higher rank of a kingdom ; reguhiftions were made 

25. for the administration of justice in Cennan^t and 

Munster; and commissioners were appointed with 

power to hear and determine aH causes, which mig^ he 

brought before them from the other previaeeBf. The 

peers^ of the new kingdom was sou^it aad obtained, 

not only by the lords who had hitherto acknowle^^ 

the authority of the English crown, but even hy the 

* Gkklwin, 73, ** As he was come of high linei^, so was ho a xitfiti 
'* Taliant and haidy personage; althoufh now his ha»wa« to lose Us 
"head.** Stow. 562. See Che charges in Stele Ftefienti Bi. S4& 

t Irish St 33 Hen. VIII. 1. 
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most powerful of the chieftains, who, though nominally 1543. 
vassals, had maintained a real independence ; hy Uiliac ^^^J 
de Burg, now created earl of Clanricard ; by Murrogh 
O'Brian, made earl of Thomond ; and by the redoubted 
CNeil, henceforth known by his new title of earl of 1542, 
Tyrone *. These, with the chief of their kindred, swore SepU 
fealty, consented to hold their lands by the tenure of 1* 
military service, and accepted from their sovereign 
houses in Dublin for their accommodation, as often as 
they should attend their duty in parliament Never, 
since the first invasion of the island by Henry H., did 
the English ascendency in Ireland appear to rest on so 
firm a Iraisis, as during the last years of Henry VIH. 

3. To explain the several causes, which successively 
contributed to produce the rupture between Henry and 
his nephew the king of Scotland, it will be necessary to 
revert to the period of the great battle of Pavia. The 
intelligence of the captivity of Francis extinguished at 
once the hopes of the French Action in Scotland ; and 
the earl of Angus, with the aid of the English monarch, 
obtained possession of the young king James Y., and 
with him the exercise of the royal authority. Margaret, 
the queen-dowager, had long ago forfeited the confi- 
dence of her roysd brother : an intercepted letter, which 
she had lately written to the duke of Albany, estranged 
him from her for ever. He willingly suiFeied her to be 
deprived even of the nominal authority, whieh remained 
to her ; Angus consented to a divorce : she married her 1526. 
paramour, afterwards created lord Methven; and si- Mar* 
lently sunk into the obscurity of private life. But her 
son, though only in his seventeenth year, felt the 
thraldom in which he was detained by the Douglases, 
&nd anxiously sought to obtain his liberty, and exercise 
his authority. At length he eluded the vigilance of his 1528. 
keepers, levied an army, and drove his enemies beyond July* 
the borders ; where Angus remained for years, an exile 

• Rym. lar. 797-~8ei. xv. Z. 
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from his own country* and the pensioner of Englud. 
The young king* notwithstanding his relationship to 
Henry, seems to have inherited the political sentiments 
of his fathers, and sought to fortify himself against 
the amhition of his powerful neighhour hy the friendship 
of the emperor, and of the king of France. In 1532 
the two crowns were unintentionally involved in hostiii- 

1534. ^^68 hy the turhulence of the horderers : tranquillity 
May was restore.d by the good offices of Francis, the common 

1^* friend of the uncle and nephew ; and James was even 
induced to solicit the hand of the princess Mary. But 
it was at a time, when only a few months had elapsed 
since the divorce of Henry from Catherine ; and the king, 
who had formerly offered, now refused his consent to a 
marriage which might afleiTvards lead the king of Scots to 
dispute the succession with the children of Anne Boleyn. 
This refusal induced James to seek a wife from some of 
the foreign courts, while the English monarch vainly 
endeavoured to make his nephew a proselyte to his new 
doctrine of the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes within 

1535. their respective kingdoms. For this purpose he sent to 
James a treatise on that subject, with a request that he 
would seriously weigh its contents ; and solicited at the 
same time permission for his agent Barlow, bishop elect 
of St. David's, to preach to the Scottish court The 
present was received with an air of indifference, and 
instantly delivered to one of the prelates; and the 
English missionary, finding every pulpit closed against 
him, vented his discontent in letters to Cromwdl, in 
which he denominated the clerical counsellors of James, 
*' the pope's pestilent creatures, and very limbs of the 
"devil*." 

Henry now requested a personal interview at York : 
but James, who feared to trust himself in the hands of 
his uncle, eluded the demand by proposing a meeting of 

* Pinkerton, ii. 3S7. " The Doctrine of a Christian Man" waa not pub- 
lished till after this period : the book sent was probably either Gardiier't 
treatise De Vera Obedientia, or another, De Vera Differentia Begia poiss' 
talis et Ecclesiasticc; both of which had been printed the year befort. 
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the three kings of England, France, and Scotland, at 1536. 
some place on the continent*. Soon afterwards he^^* 
concluded a treaty of marriage With Marie de Bourbon, 
a daughter of Vendome : but unwilling to rely on the ^JP** 
report of his ambassadors, he sailed to Dieppe, and 
visited his intended bride, whose appearance disap- 
pointed his expectations. Disguising his feelings, he 
hastened to be present at the expected battle between 
the French and Imperial armies in Provence : but was 
niet hy Francis on mount Tarare, in the vicinity of 
Lyons. The two monarchs repaired to Paris: Marie 1537. 
was forgotten; and James married Madeleine, theJuu 
daughter of the French king, a beautiful and accom- ^* 
plished princess, who was even then in a decline, and ^^ 
died within fifty days after her arrival in Scotland. 
During some time her husband appeared inconsolable 
for her loss : the next year he married another French 153& 
princess, Marie, duchess dowager of Longueville, and J^^i* 
daughter to the duke of Guise ; the same lady who had 
declined the offer of the king of England t. 

The king of Scots, satisfied with his own creed, re- 
fused to engage in theological disputes ; and the pontiff, 
to rivet him more closely to the communion of the apos- 
tolic see, bestowed a cardinal's cap on the most able and 
most fevoured of his counsellors, David Beaton, abbot 
of Arhroath, afterwards bishop of Mirepoix, and lastly 
arcbhishop of St Andrew's. During his journey James 
had noticed the terms of execration, in which foreigners 
reprobated the rapacity and cruelty of his reforming 
uncle ; and his gratitude for the attentions and genero- 
sity of Francis inclined him to espouse and support the 
politics of the French court When Paul had at last 
determined to publish the sentence of deprivation 
aouinst Henry, James signified his assent, and promised 

• Accoxding to a minute of the Engliih council, " he not only brake with 
•' th*appoyntinent made for the entrevue» but for the pretence of his cause 
•* therein alleaged that it was said, he shuld be betrayed, if be proceded ia 
•• the same." St Pap. 535. 

f Leslie, 4S6. 
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to join with Cliarleg and Frftnek in their endeavours U 
oonvert or punish the apostate moiiareh '*'. 

Henry, whose pensioners swarmed in every court, was 
quickly apprized of these disposBtions, «nd, as soee w 
he had learned the real object of eardiital Pole's lepr 
1539. tioD to the eiBpersr and the king of Franee, despatehed 
April Ralph Sadler, one of the g^xtlemen ef his privy 
ohamlier, as his amhassador to Edinh«rgh. llus ni- 
airter assinned the king of Seots, that the warlike pre* 
pantkNW in England were not designed againBt him, 
but against 6ie pope, and his aasodates ; exhorted hiln, 
infitead ef giving credit to the assertions of his dergy, to 
eKamine the fowidations of the papal daims, winch he 
would find to he nothing mwe thaat an usurpation of 
the rights af severdgns ; requested him not to permit 
the hull against his uncle to be published, or execated 
within his doniaxms ; and reminded him* Unt Hemy 
was a nearer relation to him ttian any other prince, and 
fliat, though it was not requimd of Mm to r^iounoe 
engagements with the king of France, it was hie 
to abstain from measures, of Which he might afterwards 
repent 1*. 

¥^hat eifeot these remonstrances might have prodaeed, 
is uncertain ; but, as neither Cl»irles nor Francis at- 
tempted to enforce the papal boll, their inaetivity in- 
dueed the king of Scots to preserve the leftations of 
a«fty with his uncle. Henry, however, contiBued to 
gmw more jealous both of the religious opinioas of 
^^ames, and of his connexion with the Freneh couit. If 
a few Scottish refogees, the partisans of the new dec- 
tiine, flattered him wi^ the hope, that their Bovereig& 

* Habebit segem ScotUB, et hie novam creatnm cardinalem ScoCub. 
Instrttc pio Card. Polo apud Quirini, ii. Mon. PneL cdzxiac 

f Sadler's State Plapecs, 50— 56L Mr. Cliffi«< an the aaUutity of Mr. 
Pinkerton (Hist. iU p. 374). has allotted this negociatioD to the y«ar 1541 : 
bittitteevideiitfroiaSadUar'ai&atraelioiw, that they vara ecaupoMd aSet 
cardinal Pole kad IkOed with the eapeier; and while it waa doahiM 
wiMfliber he woald aaeoead or nol with the king at Fraaeeu (aadtar^s 
Papers, p. 53.) I. e. between the and of Janqary and Um begiaai^ ef 
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would imitate bim in aasuming the supremacy of tihe 
church, he was harassed ou Che other hand with reports, 
that tlie king of Seots urged with assiduity the improve- 
ment of his artillery ; tbkt he had promit$ed support ta 
the malcontents in the northern counties ; and that he 
sufferad ballads derofatory from the honour of Henry, 
and prophedes pradielive of hisdown&l to he circulated 
on the borders. Another effort to convert James was 
made through tiie agency ^ Sadler. The ostensible 
oliject of tkoA minister was to present to the lung half a 
dozen stallkms, sent to him ij his undo ; but iw was 
ordered to solicit a pcivate audienee, and a pramise tiiat 
tiw conversation i^uld not be divulged. Sadler th0al54a 
Kad to James an intercepted letter from Beaton to ImsF«^- 
agent at Rome, from which he inferred liiat it was the 
aim of the cardinal to subject the royal authority to tha* 
of the pope*. But the king laughed at the cfaar^ smt 
said that the cardinal had kmg ago given him a copy of 
the letter. The envoy then observed that Henry was 
ashamed of die meanness of his nephew, who kept large 
floeks of sheep, as if he were a faoshandnazi, aad sot Ji 
sovereign. If he wanted money, let htm sopi^ himaetf 
from th^ riehes of the churdi : lie need only makedbe 
experiment, and he would End in the dissolute lives f£ 
the monks and churchmen reasons to justify hnnself in 
followingthecxami^«f E»glMid. James rsfiiod <Jwt 
he had sufR<aent of his own, without invadii^ thetpeo- 
perty of others ; that if he wanted more, ihe tkawA 
would cheerfully supply his wants ; that, if among 4lm 
clergy and monks there were some who disgraced their 
profession, there were also many whose virtues deservedi 
praise ; and that it did not accord with his notions of 
justice, to punish the innocent equally with the gOilty. 

* James liaA «ommitted two clexffymea M pt taoo. Beaton, iu hU letter. 
Mid he thoQld laboar to have them delivered to him, as their ordinary 
jutge (Sadler a Papers, p. 14> TlOa, and a petition for that pnrpeae, voce 
the foimdation of the charge. James replied, " As for those men. they are 
" but simple, and it was but a small matter; and we ourselves made the 
<* cardinal the minister boditoeonuBit them, and to deliver them.*'— p. 43. 
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Sadler proceeded to show the advanti^e which the king 
would derive from the friendship of Henry, in prefer- 
ence to that of Francis; to hold out a prospect of his 
bein^ inserted in the act of succession after prince Ed- 
ward ; and to exhort him to meet his uncle at York, 
and enter into a more particular discussion of these sub- 
jects. He answered with general expressions of affec- 
tion and gratitude, hut adroitly declined the meeting. 
The envoy in his letters ascribed the failure of his mis- 
sion to the jealousy of the clergy^ The principal of the 
nobility were, if we may believe him, sufficiently in- 
clined to enrich themselves at the expense of the church. 
But their ignorance excluded them from the royal coun- 
cils ; and James was compelled to give his confidence 
to clergymen, who naturally opposed every measure 
which might lead to the loss of their privileges, or to 
the diminution of their incomes *. 
1541. In the next year the Scottish parliament, as if it 
Mar. meant to stigmatize the proceedings of that of England, 
passed several laws in support of the ancient doctrines 
and of the papal supremacy. The cardinal soon after- 
wards left Scotland, to proceed through France to 
Rome. If his departure revived the jealousy of the 
July, ^ing of England, who suspected that a league was in 
agitation against him, it suggested at the same time 
a hope, that the obstinacy of James might be subdued, 
when it was no longer upheld by the presence and 
counsels of the prelate. An interview at York was pro- 
posed for a third time : the lord William Howard, the 
English envoy, flattered his master with a prospect of 
success ; and Henry left London on his road into York- 
shire. But James, who feared that,-if he once put him- 
self in the power of his uncle, he should not be per- 
mitted to return without either renouncing his alliance 
with France, or abjuring the authority of the pope, re- 
fused to leave his own kingdom ; and Henry, having 

• Sadler's Papen, 3— i9. 
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waited more than a week for his arrival at York, re- Sept 
turned in discontant to London, and would scarcely ^^' 
condescend to hear the apology offered hy the Scottish 
ambassadors *. 

The English cabinet now determined to accomplish 
by force what it had in vain attempted by artifice and 
persuasion. Paget was first employed to sound the dis- 
position of the king of France ; whose answer, though 
unsatis&ctory to Henry, showed that, in the present 
circumstances, little aid could be expected by Scotland 
from her ancient ally. In August forays were recipro- 154^ 
cally made across the borders ; and each nation charged ^^S- 
the other with the first aggression : but the Scots had 
the advantage, who at Haldenrig defeated three thou> 
sand cavalry under the earl of Angus and sir Robert 
Bowes, and made most of the captains prisoners. En- 
raged at this loss, the king published a declaration of 
war» in which he claimed the superiority over the Scot- 
tish crown, and ordered the duke of Norfolk to assemble 
a numerous army at York ; but James, who had made 
no preparation for war, arrested his march by opening 
a negociation ; and detained Norfolk at York, till Henry, 
impatient of delay, sent him a peremptory order to 
enter Scotland. The duke crossed the borders, and Oct. 
gave to the flames two towns and twenty villages ; but 2I« 
on the eighth day* constrained by want, or by the in- 
clemency of the season, he returned to Berwick. James Oct. 
with thirty thousand men had advanced as far as Fala, 28* 
to meet the invaders. On the intelligence ef their re- 
treat, he proposed to follow them into England : but it 
was. objected that he had yet no heir, and that, if the 
same misfortune were to befall him, which had deprived 
Scotland of his father at Flodden, the kingdom would 

• Hall, 848. Leslie, 432, 433. The refusal of James was nobfliam coa- 
siliis* Id. Lethington says that Henry intended to have limited the suc- 
cession to James and his heirs, but was so irritatt^by the answer of that 
rvnnee, that he passed over the Scottish line entirely in his wilL Haynes. 
SjS, It appears, however, firom a minnte in council, that as earljr as in 
1537 Henry was desirous of " taking awaye the remayndre hanging on 
•■ the king of Scottes." State Papers, 546. 
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X9ov» be exposed to the ambition of his uncle. Compelled to 

1. dismiss his army, he repaired to the western marches, 

and ordered lord Maxwell to enter England with ten 

thousand men, and to remain there as many days as the 

Nov. duke of Norfolk had been in Scotland. Maxwell crossed 
^^' the borders ; and the next day was opposed by sir TlHh 
mas Wharton, the English warden. Whether it was 
that the Scots, as their historians say^ refused to l^ht, 
because the command had been ta^enfrom Maxwdl 
and given to Sinclair, the royal laYourite ; or that, as 
was reported in England, they believed the attack to 
proceed firom the whole of Norfolk's army, both the 
men and their leaders fled in irremediable confosioD; 
twenty-four pieces of artillery, the whole of the loysl 
traiB, fell into the hands of the eneniy ; and two earis, 
five barons, and two hundred gentlemen, with e^t 
hundred of their followers, were made prisoners. This 
cruel and unlooked-for stroke subdued the spirit of 
James. From the neighbouring castle of Carlavenic 
he hastened to Edinburgh, and thence to the solitade 

Dec. o£ Falkland, where a fever, aided by anguish of ntind, 

14. ov^came the strength of his constitution. A week 

7, before his death, his queen was deKvered of a female 

child, who, under the name o#Mary, was proclaimed his 

successor on the Scottish throne*. 

These unexpected events opened a new scene to the 
ansbition of Henry, who determined to many his sod 
Edward to the infant queen of Scotland ; and, in con- 
sequence of that marriage, to demand, as natural tntor 
oi the young princess, the government of die kingdom. 

Dec. He communicated his views to the earl of Angus, and 

19« to bis brother, sir George Douglas, who had long been 

pdHdoners on his bounty ; and to the earls of CSassOis 

and Glencairn* the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Som^viUe, 



I BionofRome. 



•Ha»,248-25& Rolia*. 957. Herbert, 649. 645. M& Letl»^ 439 
437. James, in a letter to Paul III., quolrcl by Mr. FSnkertoiu H. 3U, 
■ays thai the real cauae of the war was bis relHisal t« abaacUw tlM < 
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Oliphant, and Gray, "who had been made prisoners at tite 
late battle of Solway Moss. The first through gratitude, 
the others through the hope of liberty, promised their 
conconeiice ; and both, as soon as the latter had given 1^43. 
hostages for their retimi into eaptiidty, if the project ^^"^ 
should fail, proeeedcd with expedition to Edinburgh; 

There, sowi afler the death of the king, cardinal 
Beaton had published a will of the deceased monarcli, 
by which the regency was Tested in himself and three 
other noblemen : but this instrument, whether it was 1542. 
real or supposititious^ was disr^;arded by the lords a»- 
seoahled in the city. James Hamilton^ eari of Arran, ^^ 
and presumptive heir to the throne, was dedared gover- 22. 
nor durii^ the miuMity of the queen ; and the cardinal 
appottired to acquiesce in an arrangement, which he had 
not tho power to disturb. But this seeming tianquiilify 1543, 
vanished on the arriral of tlM exiles and caplives from ^^^ 
England ; by whose agency the Scottish nobility was ^^* 
divided into two powerliil Actions. The English he- 
tian eoBsbted of Angns and his associates, with their 
adherento; bat most of tAiese cared little l»r the inter- 
ests of Henry, provided they couM recover their sons 
and relatives* whom they had delivered as hostages. 
Theii: opponents were guided by the queen^mother, the 
cardinal, and the earls of Huntley, Murray, and Argyie, 
and could depend on the aid of the clergy, the enemies 
of religious innovation, and on the good wishes of the 
people, hostile from education and interest to the 
ascendency of England *. The new governor wavered 
between the two parties. The opposition which he had 
experienced from the cardinal threw him at flrst into 
the arms of the Englkh ihction: his conviction that 
the success of theii plans would endanger his diance of 

• Sir George Dm^^ tnid Smller, ihst to tAAain the Koremment for 
Henry was imfotiiblt. « For.'* quoth he. <* tiwioia ant eo little a bojr hot 
" h0 wffi huii stones aninst it; and the wives will handle their diitaffs, 
M and. tiwoeanBOMiaiueefBaUy will rasher die in it, yea. and many noble* 
- msn aiid «U tiM eleigy bs ftiily against it.*' Sadler's State Papers, Tit 
-*' 'Wbm whole naln annsnarthk tih^K they would nitfier dte Hun. bnali 
«• tbeir old league with Franee." Ihid. lesL 
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succeeding to the throne, naturally led him to seek a 
reconciliation with their adversaries. Henry, indeed, to 
fix him in his interest, offered to the son of Avraa the 
hand of his daughter Elizabeth : but the penetration of 
the governor easily discovered that the real object of the 
king was to prevent, what otherwise might in all pro- 
bability be accomplished, the marriage of that young 
nobleman with the infant queen. At first, hov^ever, he 
declared in favour of Henry, and imprisoned the cardi- 
nal on a fictitious charge of having persuaded the duke 
of Guise to levy an army for the support of his^ughter, 

Hir. the queen dowager, against the claim of the governor*. 

IS. A parliament was then called, which, though it approved 
the proposal of peace and marriage, refused, as un- 
warrantable, the other demands of Henry ; which were, 
that he should have the custody of the young queen, the 
government of the kingdom, and the possession of the 
royal castles during the minority. The king had re- 
ceived the proposals of the Scottish envoys with indigna- 
tion and scorn ; and despatched again his agent, sir 

.20. Ralph Sadler, to reprimand Angus and his associates, 
for their apathy in the royal service, and their breach of 
promise. They replied that they had obtained as much, 
as in the ptesent temper of the nation it was possible to 
obtain ; that if the king would be content for the pre- 
sent, he might afterwards effect his purpose step by 
step ; but that, if his impatience refused to wait, he 
must invade the kingdom with a powerful army, and 
would find them ready to assist him to the extent of their 
power. Henry endeavoured to shake by bribes and 
threats the resolution of the governor : but Arran was 
not to be diverted from the strict line of duty. He thai 
called on his Scottish adherents to seize the person of 
the in&nt queen and convey her to England : but the 
strength of the fortress, and the vigilance of the gover- 

* TbSs fietitioaa charge disproves the atory ao often repeated of the late 
|pig*s will having been forged by the cardinal. Had there been the least 
proof of such a crime, it would have been eagerly brooght forward in jus* 
tificbtion of his imprisonment. 
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lior bade defiance to both force and treachery. The 
king's obstinacy at last yielded to the conviction, that 
every day added to the strength of his enemies ; and Jaiy 
after three months of angry altercation, he condescended 1. 
to sign two treaties. By the first, peace was concluded 
between the kingdoms; by the second it was agreed 
that Mar}' should marry Edward; that, as soon as she 
had completed her tenth year, she should be sent into 
Sngland ; and that in the mean while six noblemen 
should be surrendered as hostages to Henry *. 

During this protracted negociation cardinal Beaton 
had by private treaty procured his liberty ; and the hopes 
of the French party were kept alive by repeated sup- 
plies of ammunition and money from France. But 
nothing created greater alarm in the governor than the 
arrival of Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, who, on the Apr. 
ground that Arran was an illegitimate child, claimed the 
regency for himself as the next in the line of succession. 
With his aid the cardinal secured the northern division 
of Scotland, obtained possession of the young queen, 
and removed her from Linlithgow to the strong castle of 
Stirling t. Arran now began to seek a reconciliation : 
the terms were easily arranged with Beaton ; nine g^p^ 
days after the ratification of the English treaty they met 3. 
as friends ; and the next week assisted together at the 
coronation of Mary. Henry instantly determined upon 9. 
war ;Z and his cause received an accession of strength 
from the hesitation and subsequent defection of Lennox, 
whose enmity to the governor dissolved bis connexion 
with the cardinal; and whose passion for Margaret 
I>ouglas, the daughter of Angus, and niece of Henry, 
ultimately impelled him to join the friends of the king 

• Rvm. xiv. 786. 797> xv. 4. Sadler** State Papers, 62— 37& 
' f Sfenry, who had before attempted to get poMeM&un of her person by 
utratagem. and now feared she might be earned away to France, offered 
the governor the aid of an English army, and promised, in case Arran's 
son should marry Elizabeth, to make the father *' by fbrce of our title and 
«• saperiority* the king of the rest of Scotland beyond the firth.** Sadler, 
p. S48. But the governor replied, that " Marry, all his lands and living 
^'luy on this side of the firth, which he would not gladly exchange for any 
•• livini; beyond the firth," p. S56. t Ibid. 30a 
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Oct. of England *. These had bound themselves by a com- 

^* moQ instrument to live and die in defence of each other: 

but the lords Maxwell and Somerville were arrested hj 

the governor, and on the latter was found a copy of the 

bond, and a letter to Henry in which they solicited his 

assistance. Urged by the representations of Marco 

Grfimani, the papal legate, and of la Brosse^ the Frendi 

ambassador, the governor determined to make war on 

his opponents ; and convened a parliament, in which the 

Dec. adherents of England were accused of treason, and the 

3* late treaty was pronounced void, because Henry had not 

only delayed to ratify it, but had sanctioned incursions 

across the borders, and had seized several merchant 

ships, the property of the citizens of Edinburgh t. 

Though Arran sohcited a renewal of the negociation, 

the En^ish king was determined to make him feel the 

1544. wei^t of his resentment. In May, Seymour, earl of 

May Hectloid, and uncle of prince Edward, arrived in the 

^* firth with an army of ten thousand men, and required 

4. the immediate surrender of the young queen. Chi the 

refusal of Arran, he landed his troops at Leith ; maiehed 

^ to Edinburgh, where he was joined by five thousand 

6. horse from Berwick ; and the next morning forced open 

one of the gates. Four days were devoted to plunder 

and conflagration : but the castle defied his efforts ; the 

governor, with Angus, Maxwell, and sir Geoi^ Douglas, 

whom he had released from confinement, was actively 

employed in collecting troops ; and Hertford deemed it 

pvadeat to return befinre his retreat should be intermpCed 

1$, hf a superior force. The fleet having set fire to Leith, 

demolished the pier, and swept the coaat on each side the 

Frith as far aa Stirling, sailed for Newcastle : the army 

18. directing its route throu^ Seton, Haddington, and 

Dunbei, gave these towns to the flames, and reached 

Berwick with iaconsiderable loss %• 

• Sadler. & 314 t Ibid. 375-^1. Leslie, 445— 448. 

t Lewlie. 450. 451. Holins. MS. 3. Journal of ezpeditaoa in *■ lllart» 
tfeiM of raqpi of queen Mary*** v. 3L 
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The war from this period coDtinued for two years. 1^5* 
Ivers, the EngUsh warden of the middle marches, lost ^^^* 
his life with many of his followers in an unsuccessful 
action at Ancram ; and the gofvemor, though aided hy 
five thousand French troops* was compelled to retire 
from the fortress of Wark. Lennox had obtained the 
hand of Margaret Douglas, on condition that he should 
surrender to Henry his castle of Dumbarton : but the 
governor and garrison expelled him with ignominy, and 
afterwards delivered it up to his rivaL This circum- 
stance, added to the submission of several of the English 
partisans in the western counties of Scotland, so ii-ritated 
Henry, that, in a moment of passion, he ordered the May 
hostages at Carlisle to be put to death, and clandestinely ^0. 
gave his sanction to a conspiracy lor the assassination of |^^^ 
the cardinal *. At length the Scots were cominrehended j^^ 
in the treaty of peace between England and France, and 
though the conditions of that comprehension became the 
subject of dispute, the remaining six months of Henry's 
reign were not disturbed by open hostilities t. 

III. The reader will recollect, that the king of France 
had complained of Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
as of a violation of his promise ; and that Henry retorted* 
by objecting to Francis the support which he gave to 
the papal authority {. This dissension* though it might 
weaken, did not dissolve, the friendship which had so 
long subsisted between them; but fresh bickerings 

• " His hi^hDef s reputing the ftust not meet to be set forward expressly 
«« by bis majesty, will not seem to have to do in it: and yet, not misUldng 
" the offer, thinketh good that they be exhorted to proceed." We owe oar 
knowledge of this fkct to Mr. Tytler, v. 389. 

■f Rym. ZV.94 98. Enist Reg. Soot. ii. 354. 

X Burnet (iii. Rec. 84; had published an instrument, in which Francis 
is made to deelaro, that in his opinion, the marriage with Catherine has 
been void ftom tfie beginning, but tliat with Anae is valid ; that aU tlie 
judgments pronouncedby the pope are false, unjust, and of no effect : and 
•jhim to bind himself and his successors, under the forfeiture of hia or their 
goods and ebaitels. to maintain the same opinion on all oceasious. It has. 
nowever. neither signature nor date ; and is evidently nothing more than 
^ iBeM fonn " devised,** as is said on the back of it, in Englaud, but never 
esecated in France. From Cardinal Pole we learn, that to Henry's most 
.earnest solicitations, the French monarch replied, that he would still be 
his tano end fldthAd friend, *« but only as (kr as the altar.** Pole. toL cvi& 

z2 
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ensued ; the tempers of the two princes hecame recipro- 
cally soured ; each wished to chastise what he deemed 
the caprice, the ingratitude, and the perfidy of the other; 
and it was at last evident that war would he declared by 
the first, who could persuade himself that he might do 
it with impunity. 

The emperor had watched, and nourished hy his am- 
hassadors, this growing disaffection of the king of Eng- 
land. After the death of his aunt Catherine, and the 
eifecution of her rival Anne Boleyn, he contended that, 
as the original cause of the misunderstanding between 
the two crowns had ceased to exist, nothing ought to 
prevent the renewal of their former friendship. There 
was, however, an objection, which for some years opposed 
an insuperable barrier to his wishes. The honour of 
the imperial family demanded that the princess Mar>' 
should be restored in blood, as the legitimate child of 
her &tber ; and the pride of Henry refused to bend to 
an act, which would be a tacit acknowledgment that he 
had wronged her mother. An expedient was at length 
adopted to the satisfaction of both parties. Mary was 
restored by act of parUament to her place in the succes- 
sion, but without any formal mention of her legitimacy ; 
an accommodation which was brought about by the ne^ 
cessities of the emperor on the one hand, and by the 
resentments of the king on the other. The former, in- 
duced by his losses in the campaign of 1542, and the 
latter, eager to punish the interference of Francis in 
the affairs of Scotland, concluded a treaty by which it 
1543. was agreed, 1°. That they should jointly require the 
Feb. French king to recede from his alliance with the Turks; 
^^* to make reparation to the Christians for all the losses 
which they had suffered in consequenceof that alliance; 
to pay to the king of England the arrears of his pen- 
sion, and to give him security for the faithful payment 
of it in future : 2°. And that, if Francis did not signify 
his assent within fbrty days, the emperor should reclaim 
the duchy of Burgundy, Henry the possessions of hif 
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ancestors in France, and each should he ready to sup- 
port his right at the head of a powerful army *. 

In consequence of these engagements two heralds, June. 
Garter and Toison d'or, received instructions to proceed 
to the French court ; hut Francis refused to listen to 
demands which he deemed insulting to his honour ; the 
messentrers could not ohtain permission to cross the 
borders ; and the allied sovereigns resolved to consider 
the conduct of their adversary as a denial of justice, and 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The Imperialists 
in Flanders having received a reinforcement of six Aug. 
thousand Englishmen under sir John Wallop, formed 3* 
the siege of Landreci ; while Charles, with a more 
numerous force, overran the duchy of Cleves, and com- 
pelled the duke, the partisan of France, to throw him- 
self at the feet of his natural sovereign. From Cleves Oct. 
the emperor proceeded to the camp before Landreci ; ^^* 
and Francis hastened at the same time to relieve the 
place. The grand armies were in presence of each 
other ; and a general and decisive engagement was daily 
expected : but the French monarch, having amused the 
attention of the enemy with an offer of battle, threw 
supplies of men and provisions into the town, and im- 
mediately withdrew. The imperialists were unable to 
make any impression on the rear of the retreating army ; Nov* 
the English, who pursued with two much precipitation, 
suffered a considerable loss t. 

The allies derived little benefit from this campaign : 
but Henry promised himself more brilliant success in 
the next, in which he intended to assume the command 
at the head of a numerous and disciplined army. Dur- ]>ec. 
ing the winter he was visited by Gonzaga, the viceroy of 31. 
Sicily, with whom it was arrangea that the emperor 
sbould enter France by Champaign, the king of Eng- 
land by Picardy; and that both, instead of besieging 
towns, should march with expedition to Paris, where 

• Rym. «!▼. 768—780. Chron. Catal. 333. 
i Godwin, 76. Stow, 565. DuBeUay,547. 
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1544i they should unite their forces, and fnfOk the capital 

^^7* tate the law to their adversary. The Imperialists 

the first in the field : Luzemhoarg and ligny q^oied 
their gates ; and St. Dizier soxrendered after a si^e of 
six weeks *. in June ^le first division of the English 

July army landed at Calais ; and in the middle of July, Hemy 
14. saw himself within the French firontier, at the head of 
30,000 Engli^men and of IMOO Imperialists. Had 
he complied with his engagement to advance towards 
the capital, the French monarch wovdd have heen at 
the mercy of the aUies : hot the king was seduced hy 
the prospect of conquest ; the example of Chfirles, who 
had already taken thre^ fortresses, seemed to offer an 
apology for his conduct ; and he ordered the army to 
form at the same time the two sieges of Boulogne and 
25. Montreuil. It was in vain that the imperial amhassador 
during eleven days urged him to advance'; or that the 
emperor, to give him i^ esample, avoi^ting the fi>rtified 
towns, hastened along the right hank of Hie Mame 
towards Paris. Henry persisted in his reselation, and 
was detained more than two months before the waUs of 
Boulogne. 

It chanced that in the Dominican convent rt S<ns80os 
was a Spanish m(mk, called Guzman, of the same &mily 
as the confessor of Qiarles. Through him Francis oon- 
veyed to the emperw his secret wish for an aooommeda- 
tion. That prince immediately assented; conferences 
were openea; and a courier was sent to receive the 
demands of Henry. But when the terms of the allies 
were made known, they appeared so exorbitant, that 
the French council advised their sovereign to prefer the 
risk of continuing the war. Charles^ during the nego- 
oiation, had not slackened the rapidity of his maidi, 

Sept. &nd was now arrived at Chiteau Thierri, almost in the 

9, vicinity of Paris. Francis, alarmed for the fate of his 

capital, solicited a renewal of the conferences; and 

•aoawio,978.081. 
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separate ambaasadoiiB were appointed to treat with the 
emperor and with Henry. The former of these princes 
liad many reasons to wish for peace. His ally, the king: 
of £iiijrland, showed no disposition to join him; the 
French army hetween him and Paris daily increased ; 
and bis own forces were without pay or proyisions. In 
these circumstances he consented to renew the same 
offers which he had made, and which Francis had 
lefused. hefinre the war. During the negociation the 
news of the surrender of Boubgne arrived. The king Sept. 
of F!ran<9e hastened to accept the conditions; and the 13. 
moment they were signed, recalled his ambassadors from 
the ^English camp. By the treaty of Crespi the two 19. 
princes agreed to forget all former injuries, to restore 
their respective conquests, to join their forces for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, and to unite 
their families by the marriage of Charles, the second son 
of Francis, with a daughter of the emperor, or of his 
hrother Ferdinand king of the Romans. Had Charles 
lived to complete this marriage, it might have been fol- 
lowed by the most important results ; but he died within 
a few months, and the treaty of Crespi made littls 
change in the existing relations among the great powers 
of Siirope. Henry having garrisoned Boulogne, raised 30« 
the siege of Montreuil, and returned to England *. 

I>uring the winter Francis had leisure to attend to the 
war with his only remaining adversary. The plan which 
he formed embraced two objects; to acquire such a 
superiority by sea, as might prevent the transmission of 
succsour to the English forces in France ; and with a 
numerous army by land to besiege and reduce, not only 
Boulogne, which he had so lately lost, but also Calais^ 
which for two eenturies had been severed from the 

- • S«e the King's letter, and his Joanuil, in Rvmer. xv. SO— AS. Da 
Bellay. 590. S9l. Srpulveda. iL flOa—ilO. Gcxi^a. 77— 79. M&m. de 
Tavannes^O. A general «irder was giveo lo reiurM Uiaaks tii Cjci k»r the 
taiuBg of Boulogne " by devuute and Ken«*r«ll iiroct^Hion in nil the townt 
«' and Tillages.** The oooneU to lord Shrewsbury, Seii. 19. 1^44. 
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1545. French crown. With this view, he ordered every ship 
fit for war to assemble in the ports of Normandy, while 
a fleet of twenty-five gallies was conducted by the baron 
de la Garde from the Mediterranean to the mouth of 
the Seine. To oppose his design fortifications had been 
raised on the banks of the Thames, and on the coasts of 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire ; and sixty ships of war 
had been collected at Portsmouth by Dudley lord Lisle, 
high admiral of England. The French fleet, amounting 
to one hundred and thirty-six sail, under the command 
of Annebaut, left the coast on the sixteenth of July, and 

July on the second day anchored at St. Helen's. Lisle, who 
16. had been forbidden to risk a close engagement with so 
^^ superior a force, after a brisk but distant cannonade, 
retired into the harbour ; and Henry, who had repaired 
to Portsmouth, had the mortification to behold a foreign 
fleet braving him to the face, and riding triumphant 
in the Channel. The next day the French admiral formed 
his line in three divisions, and sent his gallies to insult 
the enemy in the mouth of the port Diuring the can- 
nonade, the Mary Rose, carrying seven hundred men, 
was sunk under the eyes of the king : but the moment 
the tide turned, the English bore down on the aggres- 
sors, who instantly fled towards their own fleet. Anne- 
baut was prepared to receive them ; but Lisle, foithfol 
to his instructions, recalled his ships, and safe within 
the port, bore with patience the taunts and the triumph 
of his enemy. 

Foiled in these attempts to provoke a battle, the 
French admiral summoned a council of war, in which a 
20. proposal to seize and fortify the isle of Wight was made 
and rejeC'ted; and the next morning the whole arma- 
ment stood out to sea, made occasional descents on 
the coast of Sussex, and at length anchored before 
Boulogne. Lisle, having received a reinforcement of 
thirty sail, was ordered to follow. The hostile fleets soon 
came in presence of each other : some time was spent 
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in manoBuvring to obtain the advantage of the wind ; Aug;, 
and at length, after the exchange of a few shots, they ^^* 
separated, and retired into their respective harbours *. 

This expedition might gratify the vanity of the French 
monarch ; but it did not secure to him, what he expected, 
an overwhelming superiority by land. He had indeed 
prevented the junction of a body of lansquenets in the 
pay of Henry, had laid waste the Pays d*Oie, and had 
gained the advantage in a few rencounters. Yet he had 
been unable to erect the fortresses, with the aid of 
which he expected to reduce the garrisons of Calais and 
Boulogne ; and during the winter his army had been 
thinned by the ravages of a pestilential disease. Both 
princes became weary of a war, which exhausted their 
treasures without any return of profit or glory. A short 
armistice was employed in negociations for peace ; and 1546, 
it was finally agreed, that Francis should pay to Henry June 
and his successors the pension due by the treaty of 1 525 ; ^* 
that commissioners should be appointed by the two 
monarchs to determine the claim of the latter to a debt 
of 512,022 crowns; that at the termination of eight 
years, the king of England should receive the sum of 
two millions of crowns as a compensation for arrears 
of pensions, and the charges of repairing and pre- 
serving the fortifications of Boulogne ; and that on 
the payment of these sums, that town, with its depend- 
encies should be restored to the king of France t. 

It had been hitherto the general opinion, that Henry 
was the most opulent monarch in Europe: his late wars 
with Scotland and France revealed the inexplicable 
secret of his poverty. The plate and jewels which he 
had collected from the religious houses, and the enor- 
mous sums which he had raised by the sale of their pro- 
perty, seemed to have been absorbed in some invisible 
abyss : the king daily called on his ministers for money; 

• Du Bellay, 596. Mem. de Montluc. xxii. 304—314. State Papeis, !• 
782— ii34. 

f Kymer, xv. 94. Mem. de Taraunes, xxvi. 80. 
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and tbe laws of die country, the rights of the subject, 
and the honour of the crown, were equally sacrificed to 
supply the hicreasing demands of the treasury. In 
1543 he had obtained a subsidy almost unprecedented 

1543. in its amount. The clergy had given him for diree 
^^y years ten per cent on their incomes, after the deduction 

'^' of the tenths already vested in the crown ; and the laity 
granted him a tax on real and pezsonal property to be 
paid by instalments in three yean, rising gradually from 
fourpenoe to three shillings in the pound *. But the 
returns had disclosed the value of each man's estate ; 
and soon afterwards all persons, rated at fifty pounds 

1544. per annum, received a royal letter demanding the 
Aug. advance of a sum of money by vray of loan. Prudence 

11. taught them to obey ; but their hope of repayment was 
estiuguished by the servility of parliament, which at 
once granted to the king all those sums that he had 
borrowed from any of his subjects since the thirty-fint 
year of his reign t. Aftser this act of dishonesty it would 
have been idle to solicit a second loan: he theiefeie 

1545. demanded presents under the name of a b^ievolence, 
Jan. ^ough benevolences had been declared illegal by act of 

' parliament. The expedient had lately been attempted 
under the administration of W(^sey, and had iailed 
through the spirited opposition of the people. But in 
the course of a few years the bloody despotism of Hemy 
had quenched that spirit: the benevolence was raised 
without dtfficulty ; and the murmurs of the sufferers 
were effectually silenced by the timely punishment of 

* Hm rates wtm mm folloir :>- 

«. d. B. d. 

Trom 1/. to H^ in goods 4 in lands, fees, and annuities 8 

Do. 6 to 10 8 1 4 

Do. i0to20 1 4 S 

Do. SO and upwards . . 9 ..., , 3 • 

All fiiKlfners paid double rates. St. 84 Hea. VII I. S?. 

t Sanders. S03. State Pap. 1. 766. Loids* Joomals. S65. Evan if the 
kio^ had paid all, or any part, of these sums, the money so paid was to be 
reftinded ; bat the present holders of the loval seeurities eoold l e w w r 
from the sellers the consideration which had been given for thenu St 4i 
Hen. VIII. 18 " 
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two of the aldermen of London, ^o had presumed te 
complain. One of them, Rioluurd Reed, was imne- Jan. 
diately sent to the army in Scotland, where he was 27» 
made prisoner in the first engi^ment, and was oem- 
pelled by his eaptois to pay a heavy fine for his ranson; 
the other, sir William Roadi, was on a charge of sedi- llar« 
tious words committed to prison, ^enoe he was liberated ^^* 
after a -confinement of three months, but probably not 
before he had iqipeaiied the Idaig by a considerable 
present*. 

With the same view, Henry adulterated the purity of 
the eoin ; a plan by which, while be defirauded the public, 
be created numberless embarrassments in the way of 
trade, and involved his successors in almost inextricable 
difficulties. At his accession the ounce of gold, and the 
pound of silver, were each worth forty shillings : having 
raiaed them by successive proclamations to forty-'four* 
forty-five, and forty-eight shillings, he issued a new 
eoinage with a considerable quantity of alloy, and con- 
trived at the same time to obtain possession of the old 
money, by ofibring a premium to those who would bring 
it to the mint Satisfied with the result of tlus experi- 
ment, be rapidly advanced in the same career. Befixe 
the end of the war his coins contained equal qwantities 
of sillier and of alloy ; the year after, the alloy exceeded 
the silver in the proportion of two to one. The'oonee- 
quence was, that his sncoessors fi)und themselves com- 
pelled to lower the nominal value of his shillings, first 
from twelvepence to ninepence, and then to sixpenoe^ 
and finaUy to withdraw them from eircniation alto- 
getbert. 

jyanog these operations in debasing the coin, the 
three years allotted for the payment of the kst subsidy 
expired ; and the king again laid his wants before his 

• Sandera. 90% SOi. Stoir. 988. Herbevft, 687. The mm thw raind 
unouvted toJoySSl. 18(. IM. 8tryp«. L App. m Londoii» York. Dot- 
^MMU. Notthnmberlaad ami WestmoielaBd an not included. 

^ Sandei% 9M. Stow. 667. Uerbeit. 191. 079. Woikm, 97. FktI. 
irood»ft& 
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Bee parliament, and solicited the aid of his loving sabjects. 
^ The clergy granted him fifteen per cent, on their in- 
comes, during two years; the laity two-tenths and 
fifteenths, with an additional subsidy from real and 
personal property, which they begged him to accept, 
''as it pleased the great king Alexander to receive 
thankftilly a suppe of water of a poor man by the high 
way side *." As this, however, did not satisfy his ra- 
pacity, parliament subjected to his disposal all colleges, 
chantries and hospitals in the kingdom, with all their 
manors, lands and hereditaments, receiving from him 
in return a promise, that he would not abuse the confi- 
dence of his subjects, but employ the grant to the gloiy of 
God, and the common profit of the realm. This was the 
last aid given to the insatiate monarch. As early as the 
26th year of his reign, it was asserted by those who had 
made the calculation from official documents, that the 
receipts of the exchequer under Henry had even then 
exceeded the aggregate amount of all the taxes upon 
record, which had been imposed by his predecessors. 
But that sum, enormous as it must have been, was 
more than doubled before his death, by subsidies and 
loans which he was careful not to repay, by forced 
benevolences and the debasement of the currency, and 
by the secularization of part of the clerical, and of the 
whole of the monastic possesbionst. 

During these transactions the court of Henry was 
divided by the secret intrigues of the two relii^ious 
parties, which continued to cherish an implacable hatred 
against each other. The men of the old learning natu* 
rally looked upon Cranmer as their most steady and most 
dangerous enemy ; and, though he was careful not to 

• St. of Realm, 1016. 

t Btenim interrni ipse, cum fide dignissimi, qui tabulas pablieftcioqnu 
tatiunes tributorum sunt relaUe vidissent, et rationem iniiasfut, h«ic niihi 
ante aliquot annos fcanctiMime ass«'Vt>rar«*iit. ita b** n*m haben* ; qua ilk 
unus acoepit, mig>irem summam efBcere. quani omuia omnium tot rrtn 
aaBcuIis tributa. Apol Reg. Holi, p HI. D«*f«n. ecel. unit. §ol hxui 
Barbara (Report to Veuetian Senate, una. 1551) uives the nartknlan d 
his receipts from his 34th to his 47th year, amuauttuK to the araas mui 
of 10^20.000/. 
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commit any open transgression of the law, yet the en- 
couragement which he gave to the new preachers, and 
the clandestine correspondence which he maintained 
with the German reformers, would have proved his 
ruin, had he not found a friend and advocate in his 
sovereign. Henry still retained a grateful recollection 
of his former services, and felt no apprehension of re- 
sistance or treason from a man, who on all occasions, 
whatever were his real opinions or wishes, had moulded 
his conscience in conformity to the royal will. When 
the prehendaries of Canterhury lodged an information 
against him, the king issued a commission to examine, 
not the accused hut the accusers ; of whom some were 
imprisoned; all were compelled to ask pardon of the 
archbishop *. In the house of commons sir John Gost- 
wick, representative for Bedfordshire, had the boldness 
to accuse him of heresy : but the king sent a message 
to the " varlet,'* that if he did not immediately acknow- 
ledge his fault, he should be made an example for the 
instruction of his fellows. On another occasion Henry 
had consented to the committal of the archbishop ; but 
afterwards he revoked the permission, telling the coun- 
cil that Cranmer was as faithful a man towards him as 
ever was prelate in the realm, and one to whom he was 
many ways beholden ; or, as another version has it, that 
he was the only man who had loved his sovereign so 
well, as never to have opposed the royal pleasure t. In 
like manner Gardiner, from his acknowledged abilities 
and his credit with the king, was to the men of the new 
learning a constant object of apprehension and jealousy. 
To ruin him in the royal estimation, it was pretended 
that he had communicated with the papal agents 
through the imperial ministers ; and that, while he pre- 

• Strype*s Cranmer, 110— 12S. 

f Ibid. 1S3— 186. Sanders, p. 7& Unum esse tarn suarum paitiam 
amantem, qui nuUa unqaam in re ipsias defnerit volnntati. Neqiie id 
flolam prsttitit in iia rerms, quaB Lutheranis jacunde aociderent, verum 
■ive quem oombnri oportebat nareHis nomine, sive sacerdotem uxore apo* 
liazi, nemo erat Cranmero in ea re exeqa«nda diligentlor. Vit. Cron. MS. 
•pod Le Giand, v. lOS. 
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tended to be lesloiisly attecbed to the infteresls of the 
kiBg» be bad in leeli^ made bia peace with the ponti£ 
B«t it vaa in vain that tbe accusation was lepeatedly 
mi|[ped» and that Gaidiner'a aeeretary was CTen tried, 
caBTicted, and eiieciited» on a charge of having denied 
Ike snincinacj ; the caution of the bishop bade deiasee 
tm tbe wilea and the mahce of his enemies^ Aware ef 
ikm danger which threatened bim^ be stood constantiy 
an bia guard ; and thou)|^ he might prompt the le^ 
second the efforts of thoaa who wished well to tbe 
frith, be made it a rule never to originate anj 
uMasure, nor to give bis opinion on religieus 
without the express command of his sofe- 
nign *. Then he was aeenstoBed to speak his mind 
with boldness: but though he might sometimes offend 
the piide^ still he preserved the esteem, of Heniy t, 
whis unmoved by tbe suggestions ef adversaries^ con- 
tinued to employ him in aiEurs of state, and to con- 

* MdAem writers have ascribed to his eoaos^ all the measniei adoplBd 
W ■ ■■ I agMWrt the l a fcim c ia. TK Gardfaier oftea denies it m ha let- 
tin. - the «ail of Sonthaoiplm (WtuUMalay) dU." he sftj^ *Mii7 
" thiagi^ while he was chanoellor. tooelnag leligioo, which iii»i rtft fd mt 
**aoK. BatldidiMfveradviMyiBaQlDdo^Bar madeonhiaitbeaHniK 
" it» when he had dona. He was one of whea by reaaaa I BiRht hsM 
** been boM : but I left him to his oonadence." Apod Faxe. xL 66. 

'^ Ob tiiis aal^eet I will tranaeribe a paaaaaafkoai one of liialeMenkh»' 
«anw it aerves to elucidata the character of the kiBg. " Thia ftahha of 
*writiaghiahighiie«a(God paidoa bia aoul) called whetting: wliUi 

•" not aiall tba Book yleaaaak noto BMW jcft vhas I saw ia my 
*■ Bo hurt, and sometime by the oreasjon thereof the matter wai 



** I waa Ml ao eoy as alwaya to rovecap my argODent : 
*• aAin west waU. did I evov tnmbb myairU whether he Brnda am a wmh 
** ton or not And when snch as were prrfy to Us letters to me were 
" I had baaa ia higb displewmv (Ibr tbe taram of the lettos 
id aoX yet 1 myaalf fcaied it aotbia^ at ail ; 1 cataeamd him m he 
" waa, a wiae prince, and whataoever he aid or wrote for the pt«aeat.he 
«■ maaM aAcnraida eonaider the amtter aa wiarly as any aum, aer either 
" bait or inwanUy diafiivonr hfaa. that had baaa bold with hinu 



** I aor^ ftir a proof: for no man ooold do me hurt during his life. Aad 
••whcBhefam me the hiahoprio ofWfaieheiiar. he aaid he had oUm 
" aqnared with me, bat he loved me never the worse; and for a tokee 
" thereof he gave me the bishopric .... I waa repori>-d nalo him» that 
'* I stooped not, and was stabborn : and he coauaeDdad nalo nae emteia 
**nwB*s geaOe natare. aa he called it, that wept at evny of hia words: 
*^ead aiethoiifht timt my nature waa aa gentle aa theirs; for I was 
vy whsa he waa moved. Bnt else I know, irl^en tfie di^leaaaie wis 
i Ivady poaaded ia bm^ I had no cause to take thonght.*' Ayai 
lb a. 60. 
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suit him on questions of religion. As often indeed as 
he was absent on embassies to foreign courts, Cranmev 
improved the favourable moment to urge the king to a 
farther reformation. He was heard with attention ; he 
vas even twice desired to form the necessary plan, to 
subjoin his reasons, and to submit them to the royal con* 
sideration : still, howev», Henry paused to receive the 
opinion of Gardiner ; and, swayed by his advice, rejected 
or suspended the execution of the measures proposed 
bj the metropolitan*. 

At the death of lord Audeley, a zealous partisan of 1544* 
the new teachers, the office of chancellor was given to 
lord Wriothesley, who, though he affected an equal 
friendship for the two parties, was in reality attached to 
the ancient &ith. But, if the power of the reformers 
was weakened by this change, their loss had been amply 
compensated by the influence of Henry*s sixth queeo» 
Catherine Parr, relict of the late lord Latimer t; who, 
vrith her brother, now created earl of Essex, and her 1543, 
unele, created lord Parr of Horton, zealously promoted I>ec 
the new doctrines. But her zeal, whether it was stimnr ^^* 
lated by confidence in her own powers, or prompted by 
the suggestions of the preachers, quickly truisgressed 
the bounds of prudence. She not only read the prohi- 
bited works ; she presumed to argue with her husband, 
and to dispute the decisions of the head of the church. 
Of all men, Henry was the least disposed to brook the 
lectures of a femide theologian, wad his impatience of 
contradiction was exasperated by a painful indisposition, 
vrhieh confined him to his chamber. The chanceUor 
and the bishop ofWinchester received orders to prepare 
articles against Catherine : but the intelUgenee was im- 
mediately^ perhaps designedly, conveyed to the queen, 

• Herbert, 565. 591. Strype's Cranmer, 130. 136. 

■f The king ouurried Imt, after a wUiowfaood of more than a year, on the 
iStb of J uly 1543. The ceremony was performed by Gardiner, bishop of 
'WiBcli«ster. in the queen's prir^ closet at Hampton Court, under license 
jyom the ardibishop, who had dispensed with the publication of bans and 
all contrary ordinances finr the honour and weal of the realm. See 
4Jhron. Catal. S38.^ 
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who, repairing to a neighbouring apartment, fell into a 
succession of fits, and during the intervals made the 
palace ring with her cries and lamentations. Heniy, 
moved with pity, or incommoded with the noise, first 
sent his physician, and was afterwards carried in a 
chair, to console her. In the evening she waited on 
him, in the company of her sister, and adroitly turning 
the conversation to the subject of religion, took occasion 
to express her admiratioa of his learning, and the im- 
plicit deference which she paid to his decisions. ** No, 
" no, by St. Mary," he exclaimed, " I know you too 
well. Ye are a doctor, Kate.*' She replied, that if she 
had sometimes presumed to differ from him, it bad 
not been to maintain her own opinions, but to amuse 
his grace ; for she had observed, that, in the warmth of 
argument, he seemed to- forget the pain which tor- 
mented him. " Is it so, sweetheart ?" said Heniy, 
'' then we are friends again.'* The following morning 
the chancellor came with a guard to take her into cus- 
tody, but was remanded with a volley of reproaches ; 
and the queen, taught by her past danger, was after- 
wards careful not to irritate the theological sensibility of 
her husband. It is, however, a question among the 
more ancient writers, whether the king was in earnest. 
By some the proceeding has been represented as a scheme 
of his own contrivance, to wean his wife from an attach- 
ment to doctrines, which might in the sequel conduct 
her to the stake or the scaffold *. 

The books, the perusal of which had led the queen 
into danger, had been introduced to the ladies at court 
through the agency of two females, Anne Bocher, and 
Anne Kyme. With Bocher we shall meet again in the 
next reign, when she will be condemned to the flames 
by archbishop Cranmer: Kyme, who had abandoned 
June her husband to exercise the office of an apostle under 
*^» her maiden name of Askew, had been committed to 

• Herbert, 622. 
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Newgate by the council, " for that she was very obstinate 
"and heady in reasoning on matters of religion*." 
There she might perhaps have escaped further notice, had 
not the theological jealousy of the king been provoked 
by the imprudent and contumacious conduct of Dr. 
Crome. He had given offence by a sermon, in which he 
maintained that no one could approve of the dissolution 
of monasteries, and at the same time admit the useful- 
ness of prayers for the dead. Henry considered this 
assertion as a censure on himself ; and Crome, to appease 
the king, offered to recant at St. FauVs cross. There he 
disappointed the royal expectation by a reassertion of 
the obnoxious doctrine ; was called before the council 
on that account, and subsequently accused several of his 
friends and advisers t. Numerous examinations fol- 
lowed : those, who submitted to a recantation, were re- 
manded to prison ; the more obstinate were sent before 
the ecclesiastical court, of which the archbishop was 
probably the chief judge J; and that court excommuni- 
cated them as incorrigible heretics, and delivered them 
over to the civil power. Among the former were Lati- 
mer and Crome himself, who by submission escaped the July 
flames- the sufferers were Askew}, Adlam a tailor, 16. 

• See Ottncil book. Harl. MSS. 256. fol. 224. 

i State Papers, i. 842—851. Burnet, il 572. This persecution has been 
attributed, by some writers to the king's advisers : out from the official 
coTTespondence it appears that they were only agents under him, care- 
fully apprizing him by letter of the daily proceedings, and never ven* 
tiiring to take any step but by his express order. 

t See Anne Bocher's address to Cranmer at her trial in the next reign. ' 

§ In the narrative transmitted to us by Foxe as the composition of this 
unfortunate woman, she is made to say ; " my lord chancellor and Master 
*' Ricli (why tlie name of Bishop Gardiner has been of late substituted 
" for Master Rich, I know not:) took ^ains to rack me with their own 
*' hands, till I was nigh dead." Foxe, ii. 578. Foxe himself adds, that 
when Knivet the lieutenant, in compassion to the sufferer, reftued to 
order additional torture, the chancellor and Rich worked the rack them- 
selves. To me neither story appears worthy of credit. For, 1°. Torture 
was contrary to law, and therefore was never inflicted without a written 
order subscribed by the lords of the council. 2*^. The person who attended 
on such occasions to receive the confession of the sufferer was always 
some inferior officer appointed by the council, and not the lord chancellor 
or other members of that body. 3P. There is no instance of a female being 
stretched on the rack, or subjected to any of those inflictions, wlucb come 

TOL. VI. 2 A 
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Otterden a priest, and Lascelles a gentleman at comt 
Shaxton, the deprived bishop of Salisbury, was to hare 
shared with them the honour of martyrdom ; but his 
courage shrunk from the fiery ordeal, and he not only 
recanted, but preached the sermon at the execution of 
his Ibrmer associates, pitying their blindness, and ex- 
horting them to follow his example. His conformity 
was rewarded witlk the mastership of St Giles's hospital 
in Norwich *. 

As long as Henry enjoyed health, he was able, by the 
interposition oi his authority, and by occasional acts of 
severity, to check the diffusion of the new doctrines : 
but as his infirmities increased, he ibund it a more difficult 
task, and, in his last speech to the parliament, he com- 
plained bitterly of the religious dissensions which per- 
vaded every parish in the realm. It was, he observed, 
partly the £bult of the clergy, some of whom were " so 
** stiff in their old mumpsimus, and others so busy in 
** their new sumpsimus,*' that instead of preaching the 
word of God, they were employed in railing at each odier ; 
and partly the fkult of the laity, whose delight it was to 
censure the proceedings of their bishops, priests, and 
poreachers. " If you know, " he added, '* that any 
" preach perverse doctrine, come and declare it to some 
*' of our council, or to us, to whom is committed by God 
**' the authority to reform and order such causes and 
<* behaviours ; and be not judges yourselves of your own 
** &ntastical opinions and vain expositions ; and although 
<< you be permitted to read holy scripture, and to have 
** the word of Gk>d in your mother tongue, you must 
'' understand it is licensed you so to do, only to infomi 
" your conscience, and inform your children and fiuni- 
" lies, and not to dispute, and to make scripture a rail- 
** ing and taunting stock against priests and preachers. 

under Um deaomiiuttioB of toriare.— See Mr. Jurdine*s " Rea^p^ oo tk 
nee of Torture." 

• Elli*. Ui. 177. CdlUer. ii. 81S. Stow. 592. Foxe, iL 578. SUte Pi^. I 
668. 875. 
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I am very sorry to know and hear, how irreverently 
that precious jewel, the word of God, is disputed, 
rhymed, sung, and jingled in every alehouse and 
' tavern, contrary to the true meaning and doctrine of 
the same ; and yet I am as much sorry that the readers 
of the same follow it in doing so &intly and coldly. 
** For of this I am sure, that charity was never so faint 
among you, and virtuous and godly living was never 
less used, nor God himself among Christians never 
** less served. Therefore, as I said before, he in charity 
"** with one another, like brother and brother, and love; 
** dread, and serve Grod, to which I, as your supreme 
" head and sovereign lord, exhort and require you *.*' 

The king had long indulged without restraint in the 
pleasures of the table. At last he grew so enormously 
corpulent, that he could neither support the weight oi 
his own body, nor remove without the aid of machinery 
into the difterent apartments of his palace. Even the 
fatigue of subscribing his name to the writings which 
required his signature, was more than he could bear ; 
and to relieve him from this duty three commissioners 
were appointed, of whom two had authority to apply 
to the papers a dry stamp, bearing the letters of the 
king's name, and the third to draw a pen furnished 
with ink over the blank impression t. An inveterate ulcer 
in the thigh, which had more than once threatened his 
life, and which now seemed to baffle all the skill of his 
surgeons, added to the irascibility of his temper; and 
his imagination was perpetually haunted with apprehen- 
sions for the future safety of Edward his son and heir, a 
young prince, who had scarcely completed his ninth 
year. The king had no near relation of the blood royal, 
to whom he could intrust the care of the boy ; nor could 
Edward's natural guardians, his uncles, boast of any 
other influence, than what they derived from the royal 
favour. Two of these, Thomas and Edward, had for 

• HaU. leo. t Rym. xf. 100. lOS. 

2a2 
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some years resided at court : but the former had risen 
to no higher rank than that of knight ; the latter, though 
he had been created earl of Hertford, and appointed 
lord chamberlain, was possessed of little real power, and 
unsupported by family alliances. They enjoyed, how- 
ever, one advantage, of which the king himself was pro- 
bably ignorant. They were known to fevour the new 
doctrines ; and all those who bore with reluctance the 
yoke of the six articles, looked impatiently to the com- 
mencement of a new reign, when they hoped that the 
young king, under the guidance of his uncles, would not 
only sheath the sword of persecution, but also adopt the 
reformed creed. 

There had for some time existed a spirit of acrimo- 
nious rivalry between the Seymours and the house of 
Howard. The aged duke of Norfolk witnessed with 
indignation their ascendency in the royal favour, and 
openly complained that the kingdom was governed by 
new men, while the ancient nobility was trampled in the 
dust. His son Henry, earl of Surrey, could not forgive 
the earl of Hertford for having superseded him in the 
command of the garrison of Boulogne ; and had been 
heard to foretell, that the time of revenge was not &r 
distant. On the one hand the father and son were the 
most powerful subjects in the realm, and allied by de- 
scent to the royal family ; on the other, though they had 
strenuously supported the king in his claim of the supre- 
macy, they were on all other points zealous patrons of 
the ancient doctrines. Hence the ruin or depression of 
the Howards became an object of equal importance to 
the uncles of the prince, and the men of the new learn- 
ing ; to those, that they might seize and retain the reins 
of government during the minority of their nephew ; to 
these, that they might at length throw from their necks 
that intolerable yoke, the penal statute of the six arti 
cles *. 

* Norfolk himself ia the Tower, and ignorant of the cause of his impri* 
snnment, seems to attribute it to the reformers. " Undoubtedty.*' be sats 
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The rapid decline of the king's health in the month 
of Novemher admonished the Seymours and their asso- 
c^ales to provide against his approaching death. Re- 
peated consultations were held ; and a plan was adopted 
to remove out of their way the persons, whose power and 
talents they had the greatest reason to fear, the duke of 
Norfolk with his son, and Gardiner hishop of Winches- 
ter. Of the charge brought against the bishop, we are I^oe. 
ignorant. But he prudently threw himself on the king's ^ 
mercy; and Henry, though he did not immediately 
receive him into fovour, was pleased, to the disappoint-* 
ment of his enemies, to accept his submission *. The 
fate of the two Howards was more calamitous. While 
the royal mind, tormented with pain, and anxious for 
the welfare of the prince, was alive to every suggestion, 
their enemies reminded the king of their power and 
ambition, of their hatred of the Seymours, and of the 
general belief that Surrey had refused the hand of the 
daughter of Hertford, because he aspired to that of the 
lady Mary. 

Henry's jealousy was alarmed : the council received 
orders to inquire into their conduct ; their enemies were 
invited to furnish charges against them; and every 
malicious insinuation was accepted by the credulity, and 
exaggerated by the fears, of the sick monarch, till at last 
he persuaded himself, that a conspiracy existed to place 
the reins of government in the hands of the Howards 
during his illness, and to give them the custody of the 
prince in the event of his death t. The earl was exa- 
mined before the council on the same day with the 

to the king, " I know not that I have offended any man, or that any man 
'* was offended with me, unless it were such as are angry with me. for 
" being quick against such as have "been accused for sacramentaries." 
Apud Herbert, 638. 

* The occasion of the king*s displeasure appears to have been a refusal, 
of the bishojp to assent to an exchange of lands of his bishopric, St. Pap. 1. 
883. Gardmer afterwards maintained that this was the work of a conspi- 
racy formed against him ; and offered to prove his assertion by witnesses 
rn a court of justice. Burnet, ii. 165. 

t The ambassadors at foreign courts were instrurted that such was their 
crime. Herbert* 617. 
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bishop of Winchester. He defended himself with spirit^ 
ftnd offered in scorn to fight his accuser in his shirt. 
Soon afterwards the duke was summoned to court ; and, 
0ee cm his arrival, both father and son, ignorant of each 
12, other's arrest, were conveyed about the same time to 
ieparate cells in the Tower. 

The next day the duke*s houses, his plate and all his 
personal property were seised by the royal commis- 
sioners. Not otily several of his servants, but his mis- 
tress, Elisabeth Holland, and even his daughter, the 
duchess of Richmond, relict of the king's naturalb son, 
were sent in custody to London to be examined before 
the council : and after a long investigation, conducted 
with all that inquisitorial rigour common in this reign, 
the charges selected out of the depositions were laid 
before Henry. Of these the principal were, that the 
duke bore on his escutcheon in the first quarter die 
arms of England with a label of silver, which belonged 
of right to the king*s son; that the earl had introduced 
into his the armorial bearings of Edward the confessor, 
idiieh had never been borne by his anoestora ; that both 
had sought to many the duchess of Richmond to the 
brother of the earl of Hertford, " wishing her to endear 
** herself into the king's fovour, that she might rule as 
* others had done *;'* and that Surrey had said, '*if the 

• ** king die, who should have the rule of the prince but my 

* Ibther or I ?" In the judgment of Henry the two firrt 
articles proved an intention on the part of the Howards 
of claiming the crown, when occasion might serve, to the 
disherison of the prince ; the others, an attempt to rule 
the king and his son, and thus possess themselves of 
the government of the realm : the Judges agreeing with 

7 * If the reader reoollect that the duchess was the doke^a daoglitcr. te 
carl's sister, and widow of the kiiii{*s son, will he believe that ter frthcc 
and brother would advise her *' to beeome Henry's harlot r* Tet this is 
the interpretation put on her words in the paper laid before tlie kii^I 
Probably she had been a great (kyourile d.\mn% her husbaiMra Uib, sod 
therefore they wished her to return again to court It was rifht yesn 
" this marriage was thought of. St. Fkp. 676. 
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the king, pronounced them sufficient to sustain an in- 
dictment for high treason ; and despatches, according to 
custom, were forwarded to the ambassadors in foreign 
parts, stating that the duke and his son, had conspired 
to assume the goyemment during the king's life, and to 
seize the person of the prince on the king's death *. 

Soon after their committal the king's fever increased 
to an alarming height ; but on Christmas day he began 
to grow better ; and the next evening sending for his Dec. 
will, which had been originally drawn by the chancellor, 26, 
he ordered several alterations to be made in the presence 
of the earl of Hertford and of five others. Of these 
alterations the most important, whether it arose from 
his own judgment or the suggestion of the party, was 
the exclusion from the number of his executors of those 
persons, who professed the same rehgious principles 
with himself, of the duke of Norfolk, as a prisoner under 
the charge of treason, of Gardiner, on account of his 
** wilfulness," and of Thurlby, bishop of Westminster, 
because he was ** schooled by Gardiner t." A new copy 
was then ordered to be made: but whether the instru- 
ment which was afterwards produced, was a oonect 
copy, or whether it was ever executed by the king, is a 
subject of considerable doubt $. It may be divided into 
three parts. The first provides for the interment of his 
body, and for masses to be said, and alms to be given, 
for the benefit of his soul. The second, according to the 
power given to him by act of parliament, limits the suc- 
cession, in default of issue by his children Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, to the descendants of his younger 
sister, the French queen, excluding the Scottish line, 
the issue of his elder sister, the queen of Scotland. The 

• SUte Pap. 1. 88&-0L Herb. 264. Batiee.ia Juitificatioii of the earl, 
the patents <^the SOth Rk. II. to his aneertor Tliomas Mowbray. 

t Fox, 815. First edit 

Z In its fiivoar Harbin has extracted several passages out oftbe oooncil 
Ixwk In the reign of Bdwaid VI. (Hereditary Right, 187— IW) ; bntthe ae 
passages merely show that those who were iospeeied of haTin^ isrged it, 
aeted as if they belioived St to be genmne. Against its antheaticity H was 
said that WiUiam Clerc put the king*s stamp to it, when Henry was 
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third, after the appointment of sixteen executors, most 
of them the adherents of the Seymoui's, selects the same 
persons to compose the privy council of the young king, 
till he shall have attained the age of eighteen years com- 
plete, with full power to choose for him a wife, to govern 
the kingdom in his name, and to appoint to all offices 
under the crown. It is dated the thirtieth of December ; 
Dec. and, if it were genuine, was well calculated to secure to 
^0. the Seymours the exercise of the sovereign authority 
during the minority of their nephew *, It did not, how- 
ever, free them from alarm on account-of the Howards. 
The king's death was rapidly approaching ; and it was 
necessary to wait for the meeting of parliament, before 
the ruin of these, their most formidable adversaries, 
could be fully and legally accomplished. 

The nation had witnessed with surprise the arrest and 
imprisonment of these two noblemen. There was no 
individual in the realm, who possessed more powerful 
claims on the gratitude of Henry than the duke of 
Norfolk. He had devoted a long life to the service of 
his sovereign ; and had equally distinguished himself in 
the cabinet and in the field; in embassies of importance 
abroad, and in employments of difficulty and delicacy at 
home. His son was a nobleman of the highest promise. 
To hereditary courage and the accomplishments of a 
couit, Surrey added, at that period no ordinary praise, a 
refined taste, and a competent knowledge of the polite 
arts. His poems, which delighted his contemporaries, 
will afford pleasure to the reader of the present day. 
But services and abilities weighed as nothing in the 
1547. scale against the interests of the opposite party. As 
Jan. soon as the holidays were over, the earl, as a commoner, 
13. was arraigned at Guildhall on a charge of having quai^ 

without sense or recollection ; and in pnwf of the assertion are addnoed 
fhe testimonies of lord Paget and sir Edmund Montague, who were prt* 
sent, and who acknowledged the same upon oath in Mary's reign, both 
before the counoU, and in parliament. See Leslie on the Right of ths 
Queen of Soots, p. 98,£ng. edition, and p. 43, Lat. edit. Also Lethinr 
ton's Letters to Cecil, apud Burnet, i. Recoxdsb p* 207* 
* Rymer, zt. 110. See note (LJ) 
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tered on his shield the arms of Edward the Confessor. 
In an eloquent and spirited defence, he showed that he 
had lokig home those arms without contradiction, and 
that they had heen assigned to him hy a decision of the 
heralds. But the fact was admitted; the court pro- 
nounced it sufficient evidence that he aspired to the Jan. ^ 
throne ; and the jury found him guilty. Six days later 19* 
this gallant and accomplished nohleman perished on the 
scaffold *. 

But it was still more difficult to discover matter 
against the father. For some weeks after his arrest the 
duke was ignorant of the charge to he adduced against 
him. It was in vain that hy repeated letters he re- 
quested to he confronted with his accusers, whoever 
they might he, in presence of the king, or at least of the 
council t. At length, after many private examinations, 
he consented to sign a confession, which, to every un« 12. 
prejudiced mind, will appear a convincing proof of his 
innocence. In it he axsknowledged that, during his 
service of so many years, he had communicated occa<- 
sionally to others the royal secrets, contrary to his oath ; 
that he had concealed the treasonable act of his son ia 
assuming the arms of Edward the Confessor ; and that 

• See the indictment in Nott's life of Surrey. 

t " I am sure.*' he says to the kinR, " some great enemy of mine hath 
" informed your majesty of some untrue matter against me. Sir, God 
" doth know that in all my life I never thought one ontrue thought 
" against you, or your succession : nor can no more judge or cast in m^ 
" mind what should be laid to my charge, than the child that was bora 
" this night." — '* Most noble and sovereign lord, for all the old service I 
" have done you in my life, be so good and gracious a lord unto me, that 
" either my accusers and I together may be broueht before your roral 
* majesty, or if your pleasure shall not be to take uiat pains, then belorv 
" your councU.'* Herb. 6S7. 688. In another he repeats his request to bo 
confronted with his accusers. ** My desire is to have no more flKVoiu^ 
** showed to me, than was showed to Cromwell, I being present. He wad 
" a fUse man ; but surely I am a true poor gentleman.'* Burnet, iiL 
Records, 190. He was examined whether he had not written in cipher to 
others, whether he had not said that the bishop of Rome could dissolve 
the leagues between princes, whether he was not privy to an overture for 
an accommodation with the bishop of Rome made by Gardiner, and what 
were the contents of a leUer written by him formerly to the bishop of 
Hereford, and burnt alter the death of that prelate by order of the bishop 
of Durham. He answered the three first questions in the negative : tlw 
letter he said contained the opinion of the northern men respecting Crom- 
well, but did not so much as mention the king. Ibid. 189. 
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he had himself treasonably home on his shield the arms 
of England, with the difference of a lahel of silver, the 
x^ht of prince Edward *. 

If by this submission the duke hoped to appease the 
xojral displeasure, he deceived himself; in another 
attempt, to defeat the rapacity of his enemies, he prored 
iii<»e successful. They had already elicited a promise 
from Henry, that the spoils of their victim should in 
certain proportions be shared among them t. But Nor- 
iblk, sensible that his estate, if it were preserved entire, 
might be more easily recovered by his family, sent a 
petition to the king, representing it as '* good and stately 
*' gear," and requesting, as a favour, that it might be 
settled on prince Edward and his heirs for ever. The 
idea pleased the sick monarch. He assented to the peti- 
tion ; and, to satisfy his favourites, promised them an 
equivalent from some other source. This disappoint- 
ment, however, did not retard their proceedings against 
Jan. Hieir prisoner. Instead of arraigning him before his 

18. peers, they hrought into the house of lords a hill of 
attainder, founded on his confession. It had been cus- 
tomary on such occasions to wait for the royal assent 
till the close of the session. But two days after the bill 

26. liad passed, the king suddenly grew worse ; the pre- 
oedent established in the case of Catherine Howard was 
adopted ; and the next morning the chancellor informed 
tiie two houses, that his majesty, anxious to fill up the 
offices held by the duke of Norfolk, preparatory to the 
coronation of the prince, had appointed certain lords to 

27 signify his assent to the act of attainder. The commis- 
sion under the sign manual was then read ; the royal 

* The coafesaion is in Herbert, 6S9. In the ** Memorials, ftc,** 61 Hm 
** Howard family,** by Mr. Howard of Corby, It ia shown that his aaeestoa 
had borne these arms from the time of Thomas of Biotheiton. ion of Sd- 
wardl. 

i He ordered Paget to *' tot upon the eail of Hertford ** landa to the 
valoe of 666<L I9t. 4tf. per annnm ; sir Thomas Seymour 3001., sir ^^iiam 
Herbert S66I. 13f. id., the lords Lisle. St. John, and Riusell, and sir 
Anthony Denny, 200U each, and the lord Wriothesky 1001. They wem 
all dissatisfied with the mall amoont of these grants. Bnmelf U. ^ Mt 
of the eooncil book. 
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assent was given in due form;* and an order was 
despatched to the lieutenant of the Tower to execute 
his prisoner on the following morning. Such indecent 
haste, at a time when the king was lying in the agonies 
of death, warranted a suspicion that there were other 
persons hesides Heniy who thirsted for the hlood of the 
duke. But Providence watched over his life. Before Jan* 
the sun rose, Henry was dead. The execution was ^» 
accordingly suspended ; and in the reign of Mary the 
attainder was reversed, on the ground that the act of 
which he was accused, was not treason, and that Henry 
had not signed the commission, in virtue of which his 
pretended assent had heen given t. 

Of the king's conduct during his sickness, we know 
little. It is said that at the commencement he betrayed 
a wish to be reconciled to the see of Rome ; that the 
other bishops, afraid of the penalties, evaded the ques- 
tion ; but that Gardiner advised him to consult his par- 
liament, and to commit his ideas to writing. He was 
constantly attended by his confessor, the bishop of 
Rochester, heard mass daily in his chamber, and received 
the communion under one kind. About a month before pec] 
his death he endowed the magnificent establishment of 11* 
Trinity College in Cambridge, for a master and sixty 
fellows and scholars: and afterwards re-opened the 
church of the Grey Friars, which, with St. Bartholomew's ^^» 
Hospital, and an ample revenue, he gave to the city of * 
London. 

Of his sentiments on his death-bed nothing can be 

* Burnet (L 348) tell> iis that Craamer, though the king was so near his 
death, withdrew to Croydon, that he might not concur in the act of at- 
tainder, both on account of its injustice, and because he and the duke 
were personal enetaies. These might indeed have been reasons why he 
shonld abstain iiom giving his vote : but that they had no weight with 
the archbishop, is plain from the journals, which inlbrm as that, instead 
of absenting himself, as Burnet would persuade us, he attended in his 
place every time the 1^1 was read, and on the day on which it received 
the royal assent. Journals, 385, S86, 387. 289. 

t Lords* Journals, S89. Herbert, 62^-681. Burnet. L 345-348, By 
the act 33 Henry VIII. cap. 21, the king's signature with his own hand 
was required to such commission ; this, howe^'er, was not signed with Ids 
own himd, but only stamped. St. Pap. 1. 8d8. 
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asserted with any degree of confidence. One account 
makes him die in the anguish of despair ; according 
to another he refused spiritual aid till he could only 
reply to the exhortation of the archbishop by a squeeze 
of the hand ; whije a third represents him as expiring in 
the most edifying sentiments of devotion and repent- 
ance *- Not only the dangerous state in which he iay» 
Ian. but also his death, were carefully concealed from the 
^ knowledge of the public ; and the parliament, ignorant 
29. of the event, met and ti'ansacted business after the 
usual manner. Three days were employed by the earl 
of Hertford to secure the person of his royal nephew at 
Enfield, and to arrange with his associates the plan of 
their subsequent proceedings. On the fourth the chan- 
31. cellor announced to the two houses the deatli of Henry ; 
read to them an extract from the will respecting the 
government of the realm during the minority of his 
successor ; and then, declaring the parliament dissolved, 
invited the lords to pay their respects to the new king. 
That prince was the same day conducted to the Tower, 
and proclaimed by the style of Edward the sixth, king 
of England, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
and of the church of England and also of Ireland, in 
earth the supreme head t. 

To form a just estimate of the character of Henry, we 
must distinguish between the young king, guided by 
the counsels of Wolsey, and the monarch of more 
mature age, governing by his own judgment, and with 
the aid of ministers selected and feishioned by himself. 
In his youth the beauty of his person, the elegance of 
his manners, and his adroitness in every martial and 

* Pluaieun eentils-hommes Angloig m*ont asseure qalil eut belle repent- 
ance, et entre lex autres ohoses de IMnjure et crime commisecoiitreladicte 
Toyne (meaning Anne Boleyn), Thevet, Cosmog. 1. xvi. quoted by O. E. 
in reply to N. D. anno 1600, p. 58. 

f Journals, S91. Rym. xv. 123. " These be to signify to you that our 
" late sovereign lord the king departed at Westminster upon Friday last, 
*' the 28th of this instant January, about two of the clock in the morning: 
** and the king's majesty thq^now is, proclaimed king this present last day 
" of the same month." The eaxi of Sussex to the connteas apud Strrpe 
ii. 11. 
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fashionable exercise, vere calculated to attract the 
admiration of his subjects. His court was gay and 
splendid; and a succession of amusements seemed to 
absorb his attention : yet his pleasures were not permit* 
ted to encroach on his more important duties: he 
assisted at the council, perused the despatches, and cor- 
responded with his generals and ambassadors ; nor did 
the minister, trusted and powerful as he was, dare to 
act, till he had asked the opinion, and taken the pleasure 
of his sovereign. His natural abilities had been im- 
proved by study ; and his esteem for literature may be 
inferred from the learned education which he gave to 
his children, and from the number of eminent scholars 
to whom he granted pensions in foreign states, or on 
whom he bestowed preferment in his own. The im- 
mense treasure which he inherited from his father was 
perhaps a misfortune ; because it engendered habits of 
expense not to be supported from the ordinary revenue 
of the crown ; and the soundness of his politics may be 
doubted, which, under the pretence of supporting the 
balance of power, repeatedly involved the nation in con- 
tinental hostilities. Yet even these errors served to 
throw a lustre round the English throne, and raised its 
possessor in the eyes of his own subjects and of the 
different nations of Europe. But as the king advanced 
in age, his vices gradually developed themselves : after 
the death of Wolsey they were indulged without restraint. 
He became as rapacious as he was prodigal ; as obstinate 
as he was capricious ; as fickle in his friendships, as he 
was merciless in his resentments. Though liberal of 
his confidence, he soon grew suspicious of those whom 
he had trusted ; and, as if he possessed no other right 
to the crown than that which he derived from the very 
questionable claim of his father, he viewed with an evil 
eye every remote descendant of the Plantagenets ; and 
eagerly embraced the slightest pretexts to remove those 
whom his jealousy represented as future rivals to him- 
self or his posterity. In pride and vanity he was per- 
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haps without a paralleL Inflated with the praises of 
interested admirerst he despised the judgment of others ; 
acted as if he deemed himself infiillible in matters of 
policy and religion ; and seemed to look upon dissent 
tgom his opinion as equivalent to a breach of aUeg^iance. 
In his estimation, to submit and obey, were the great, 
the paramount duties of sul^ects ; and this persuasion 
steeled his breast against remorse for the blood which 
he shed, and led him to trample without scruple on the 
liberties of the nation. 

When he ascended the throne, there still existed a 
spirit of freedom, which on more than one occasion de- 
feated the arbitrary measures of the court, though 
directed by an able minister, and supported by lbs 
authority of the sovereign : but in the Lapse of a few 
years that spirit had fled, and before the deatb of Heniy, 
the king of England had grown into a despot, the people 
had shrunk into a nation of slaves *. The causes of this 
important change, in the relations between the sovereign 
and his subjects, may be found not so much in the 
abilities or passions of the former, as in the obsequious- 
ness of his parliaments, the assumption of the eccle- 
siastical supremacy, and the servility of the two religi- 
ous parties which divided the nation. 

L The house of peers no longer consisted of those 
powerful lords and prelates, who in former periods had 
so often and so successfully resisted the encroachments 
of the sovereign. The reader has already witnessed the 
aucoessive steps, by which most of the great fiBoniUes of 
the preceding reigns had become extinct, and their 
imniense possessions had been frittered away among 
the fisvourites and dependents of the court. The most 
opulent of the peers under Henry were poor in com- 

* Qaaxido emm unqoftm, noa dioo iu AngUa. ubl semper popali liberiorai 
sab regain imperlo laerant, aed omntno in aliqoo cnrtetfanonun regno, 
aaditain eity at annt lie pUit omnilnis posMt, et sic omnia suss polesuti 
ac Ubidini sabjecta haberet, at nallam cuimiam contra illins volantatea 
praaidiom in legibut oonstitatnm esset, ted regis natna omnia ; 
twti Pole, foL cu 
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parison with their predecessors ; and hy the operation of 
the statute against liveries, they had lost the accuBtomed 
means of arminfi^ their retainers in support of their 
quarrels. In general they were new men, indebted for 
their present honours and estates to the bounty of 
Henry or of his fiitber ; and the proudest among the 
restv by witnessing the attainders and executions of 
others, had been taught to tremble for themselves, and 
to crouch in submission at th^ &ot of a master, whose 
policy it was to depress the great, and punish their 
errors without mercy, while he selected his ^vourites 
firom the lowest classes, heaping on them honours and 
riches, and confiding to them the exercise of his au- 
thority*. 

2°. By the separation of the realm from the see of 
Rome, the dependence of the spiritual had beea 
rendered still more complete than that of the temporal 
peers. Their riches had been diminished, their immu- 
nities taken away ; the support which they might have 
derived from the protection of the pontiff, was gone; 
they were nothing more than the delegates of the king; 
exercising a precarious authority determinable at his 
pleasure. The ecyslesiastical constitutions, which had so 
long formed part of the law of the land, now depended 
on his breath, and were executed only by his sufferance. 
The convocation indeed continued to be summoned: 
but its legislative authority was gone. Its principal 
business was to grant mon^S yet even these grants 
now owed their force, not to the consent of the granton, 
but to the approJiitioB of the other two houses, and tha 
assent of the crown t. 

3^. As for the third branch of the legislature, the 
commons o^ England, they had not yet acquired suifi*> 

. * 8Se nobiles Mmper traetavifti, at nnllias pxincijMita minore in honore 
' taeAat : In quos, n ouid leviter deliamssent, aeerbiasimus ftdsti ; nihil 
unqoam cuiquam oondonasti } omues deftpicatuihaboisti; nullum apud to 
lionoiia aut gratiM locum obtinexe panus es : cum inteiea semper alien- 
issimot homines ex infima plebe aasnmptos dream te habueris, quibw 
■«amma omnia deferres. Pob* IbL IzzziiL 
(_ t Jonnuls, 156. Sia 877t Tha lirst instaaee wbieh I flnd waa in 1640. 
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cient importance to oppose any effectual barrier to the | 
power of the sovereign ; yet care was taken that among 
them the leading members should be devoted to the 
crown, and that the speaker should be one holding office, 
or high in the confidence of the ministers*. Freedom 
of debate was, indeed, granted : but with a qualification 
which in reality amounted to a refusal. It was only a 
decent freedom t ; and as the king reserved to himself 
the right of deciding what was or was not decent, he 
frequently put down the opponents of the court, by re- 
primanding the " varlets" in person, or by sending to 
them a threatening message. 

It is plain that from parliaments thus constituted, the 
crown had little to fear ; and though Wolsey had sought 
to govern without their aid, Henry found them so obse- 
quious to his will, that he convoked them repeatedly, 
and was careful to have his most wanton and despotic 
measures sanctioned with their approbation. The par- 
liament, as often as it was opened or closed by the king 
in person, offered a scene not unworthy of an oriental 
divan. The form indeed differed but little from our 
present usage. The king safiB on his throne ; on the 
right hand stood the chancellor, on the left the lord 
treasurer : whilst the peers were placed on their benches, 
and the commons stood at the bar. But the addresses 
made on these occasions by the chancellor or the speaker, 
usually lasted more than an hour ; and their constant 
theme was the character of the king. The orators, in 
their efforte to surpass each other, fed his vanity with 
the most hyperbolical praise. Cromwell was unable, 
he believed all men were unable, to describe the unut- 

* Thh members were ia a great measure named by (he crown or the 
lords. See a letter of the earl of Soathampton to Cromwell. Cleop. E. xr. 
176, and another firom Gardiner to the council, reminding them that ttte 
house of commons was not complete, because he had not made returns as 
usual for several places (Foxe, li. 69). The treasurer and oomptroUer of the 
household were accustomed to conduct the business of the crown. The 
former generally named the speaker. See the Journals of the commons 
for the following reifms, p. 34. S7> 37. 

t Journals, 1^. This is the first time during Henry's reign that Ue 
xeqaeit of f^edom of speech is mentioned in the Journals, anno 15C 
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terable qualities of the royal mind, the sublime virtues 
of the royal heart. Rich told him that in wisdom he 
was equal to Solomou, in strength and courage to Samp- 
son, in beauty and address to Absalom : and Audeley. 
declared before his face, that Grod had anointed him 
with the oil of wisdom above his fellows, above the other 
kings of the earth, above all his predecessors; had 
given him a perfect knowledge of the Scriptures, with 
which he had prostrated the Roman Goliath ; a perfect 
knowledge of the art of war, by which he had gained 
the most brilliant victories at the same time in remote 
places ; and a perfect knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, by which he had for thirty years secured to his 
own realm the blessings of peace, while all the other 
nations of Europe suffered the calamities of war. 

During these harangues, as often as the words " most 
" sacred majesty * " were repeated, or any emphatic 
expression was pronounced, the lords rose, and the 
whole assembly, in token of respect and assent, bowed 
profoundly to the demi-god on the throne. Henry him- 
self affected to hear such fulsome adulation with indif- 
ference. His answer wad invariably the same : that he 
had no claim to superior excellence ; but that, if he did 
possess it, he gave the glory to God, the Author of all 
good gifts : it was, however, a pleasure to him to witness 
the affection of his subjects, and to learn that they were 
not insensible of the blessings which they enjoyed under 
his government t. 

II. It is evident that the new dignity of head of the 
churchy by transferring to the king that authority which 
had been hitherto exercised by the pontiff, must have 
considerably augmented the influence of the crown : but 
in addition, the arguments by which it was supported 
tended to debase the spirit of the people, and to exalt 

* The title of Majesty is given to Henry II. in two passages of the 
*< Black Book of the Exchequer," i. 133. 255 ; the most ancient instances 
I hove met with. 

t See the Journals, 86. 101. 1S9. 161, 162. 164. 167. 
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tbo royal prerogative %hoim Uw and equity. When tbe 
adversaries oC the suprema^ asked in what passa^ U. 
the saored wiitii^ the government of the eboreh was 
given to a hiyman» ita advtoeates boldty appealed to those 
texts, whieh preaenbe obedieuoe to the estaUished vor 
tfaoritiea. Xbe hing» they nudntained, was the image of 
Ged upon earth; to d^ohey his conmands was tedi»> 
obey God himsdf ; ta timit hb «atbority» when no limit 
wa& laid down, was an offimoe ^^ainst the sovereign ; and 
to make distinetions, when the Seripture made iii»e» waa 
an imjiiety ^wurt God. It was indeed aeknowledged 
that this supreme authority might he employed unrea- 
sonably and unjustly: hat even tiien to resist was t 
crime : it became the duty of the sufferer to submit ; 
and his only lesouroe was to piay that the heart of his 
oppressor might be changed; his only eoasolatioa to 
reflect, that the king himself would hereafter be sum- 
moned to answOT for his conduct before an unerring 
tribunaL Hairy became a sincere believer in a doc- 
trine so flattering to his pride» and easily persuaded 
himself that he did no more than his duty in pimishing 
with severity the least opposition to his wiU. To im- 
press it on the minds of the peo{de» it was popetuaUj 
inculcated firom ^e pulpit ; it was enforced in books oif 
cotttreversy» and instrueticNi ; it was promulgated with 
authority in tiie *^ Institution," and afterwards in the 
*" Erudition oi a Christian Man V From that period 
the doctrine of passive obedience formed a leading trait 
in the orthodox creed. 

III. The two great parties, into which rdigious 
disputes had divided the nation, ccmtributed also t9 



•S6eGu«iiei^sTreatiiedeTem9bedieBtU. in the Faaeicniai 
expftendanuDf ii. 800; and Sampson** de Obadtentia Rqgi prcBtaiKU; 
ibid. 890: also Strype, i. 111. llins we are told in a sermon byai«b> 
bishop Cnnme»: ''Tbouffh the ma^strates be evil and very tyrauU 
" agauist the commonwealth, and enemies to Christ's religion, yrt ye sub- 
** jects must obey in all worldly things as the Christians do imder the 
** truth, and ought so to do, as long as he oommandeth them not to do 
** against God." Strype's Cranmer, Bee. 114. See also the hinges bookik 
f he Artielei^ the Institution, and the Eznditioa of a Christian Man. 
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«tpengtben the despotic power of Heary. They were 
too jealous of eaeh other, to watch, much less to resist, 
the encroachments of the crown. The great object <rf 
both was the same ; to win the feyour of the king, that 
they might crush the power of their adversaries; and 
with this view they flattered his vanity, submitted to his 
caprice, and became the obsequious slaves of his plesr 
sure. Heniy, on the other hand, whether it were 
through pdicy or accident, played them off against each 
other ; sometimes appearing to lean to the old, some- 
times to the new doctrines, alternately raising and de* 
pressing the hopes of each, but never suffering either 
party to obtain the complete ascendency over its oppo- 
nent. Thus he kept them in a state of dependence on 
his will, and secured their concurrence to every mea- 
sure, which his passion or caprice might suggest, with- 
out regard to reason or justice, or the fundamental laws 
of the land. Of the extraordinary enactments which 
followed, a few instances may suffice. 1°. The succes- 
sion to the crown was repeatedly altered, and at Is^^th 
left to the king's private judgment or affection. The 
right was first taken from Mary, and given to Eliza- 
beth ; then transferred from Eliaabeth to the king's 
issue by Jane Seymour or any future queen ; next re- 
stored, on the ftilure of issue by prince Edward, to both 
Mary and Elisabeth ; and lastly, failing issue by them, 
seeured to any person or persons to whom it should 
please him to assure it in remainder by his last will*. 
2^. Treasons were multiplied by the most vexatious, and 
often, if ridicule could attach to so grave a matter, by 
the most ridiculous laws. It was once treason to dis- 
pute, it was afterwards treason to maintain, the validity 
of the marriage with Anne Boleyn, or the legitimacy of 
her daughter. It became treason to marry, without the 
royal license, any of the king's children, whether legiti- 
mate or natural, or his paternal brothers or sisters, or 

• S5 Hea. VIII. 29. 28 Hen. VHI. 7. 35 Hen. VIII. 2. 

2b2 
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their issue ; or for any woman to many the king him- 
self, unless she were a maid, or had previously revealed 
to him her former incontinence. It was made treason 
to call the king a heretic or schismatic, openly to wish 
him harm, or to slander him, his wife, or his issue*. 
This the most heinous of crimes in the eye of the law, 
was extended from deeds and assertions to the very 
thoughts of men. Its guilt was incurred by any person 
who should by words, writing, imprinting, or any other 
exterior act, directly or indirectly accept or take, judge 
or believe, that either of the royal marris^s, that with 
Catherine, or that with Anne Boleyn, was valid, or who 
should protest that he was not bound to declare his 
opinion, or should refiise to ^ear that he would answer 
truly such questions as should be asked him on those 
dangerous subjects. It would be difficult to discover, 
tinder the most despotic governments, a law more cruel 
and absurd. The validity or invalidity of the two mar- 
riages was certainly matter of opinion, supported and 
opposed on each side by so many contradictory aigu- 
ments, that men of the soundest judgment might rea- 
sonably be expected to differ from each other. Yet 
Henry, by this statute, was authorized to dive into the 
breast of every individual, to extort from him his secret 
sentiments upon oath, and to subject him to the penalty 
of treason, if those sentiments did not accord with the 
royal pleasure f. 3^. The king was made in a great 
measure independent of parhament, by two statutes^ 
one of which gave to his proclamations the force of laws, 
the other appointed a tribunal, consisting of nine privy 
counsellors, with power to punish all transgressors oi 
such proclamations {. 4°. The dreadful punishment of I 

• 25 Hmh. VIII. S3. 36 Hen. VIII. 13. 38 Hen. VIII. Ig. 32 Btm. 
VIII. 25. '33 Hen. VIII. 21. 

+ 2SHen. VIII.C.7. 

1 31 Hen. VIII. 8. 34 Hen. VIII. S3. We learn from a letter of bbhop 
Giirdiner that these statutes orif^nated from a deeUkm of the jiidgea» tini 
the council coald not punish certain merchants, who had exported ^nin 
in defiauuf of a royal proclamation ; because they were permitted to ex- 
port it by act of parliament, as long as it was below a particular price (m 
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heresy was not confined to those who rejected the doc- 
trines which had already been declared orthodox, but it 
was extended beforehand to all persons who should teach 
or maintain any opinion contrary to such doctrines as 
the king might afterwards publish. If the criminal 
were a clergyman, he was to expiate his third offence at 
the stake ; if a layman, to forfeit his personal property, 
and be imprisoned for life *. Thus was Henry invested, 
by act of parliament, with the high prerogative of theo- 
logical infallibility, and an obligation was laid on all 
men, without exception, whether of the new or of the 
old learning, to model their religious opinions and reU- 
gious practice by the sole judgment of their sovereign. 
6^. By an ex post fiicto law, those who had taken the 
first oath against the papal authority, were reputed to 
have taken, and to be bound by, a second and much 
more comprehensive oath, which was afterwards enacted, 
and which, perhaps, had it been tendered to them, they 
would have refused t. 

But that which made the severity of these statutes the 
more terrible, was the manner in which criminal prose- 
cutions were then conducted. The crown could hardly fail 
in convicting the prisoner, whatever might be his guilt 
or his innocence. He was first interrogated in his cell, 
urged with the hope of pardon to make a confession, or 
artfully led by ensnaring questions into dangerous ad- 
missions. When the materials of the prosecution were 
completed, they were laid before the grand inquest; 
and, if the bill was found, the conviction of the accused 
might be pronounced certain: for, in the trial which 
followed, the real question submitted to the decision of the 

I^etter, apod Bamet, ii. Ree. 114). On this accoant it wag that the king 
required that lus proelamatioiis should have the fince of acta of parlia- 
ment. The bill dU not pan without " many large words'* (ibid.). When 
it did pass, the reason assigned was. '* that the liing might not be driven 
" to extend his royal supiemacy.'* As some check on the exercise of this 
new prerogative, it was required that the majority of the council should 
advise the proclamation ; and it was moreover declared, that such pmcla- 
nation derived all its force " from the authority of this act." See the 
statute itself. 

• 34 Hen. VIII. 1. t35Hen. VIII. 1 
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petit jury vnA, whieh of the two were more wortfay «f 
credit the prisoner who maintained his innoeence, or the 
grand inquest which had pronounced his guilt. With this 
Tiew the indictment, with a summary of the proofe on 
which it had been found, was read ; and the accused* 
now perhaps for the first time acquainted with the nt- 
tore of the evidence against him, was indulged with the 
liberty of speaking in his own defence. SHU he eould 
not insist on the production of his aoeusers that he 
might obtain the benefit of cross-examination ; nor 
daim the aid of counsel to repel the taunts, and unravel 
the sophistiy, too often employed at that period by the 
advocates of the crown *. In this method of trial, every 
ehance was in fiivour of the prosecution ; and yet it was 
gladly exchanged Ibr the expedient discovered by Crom- 
well, and afterwards employed against its author. In* 
ftead of a public trial, the minister introduced a IhU of 
attainder into parliament, accompanied with such docu- 
ments as he thought proper to submit It was passed 
by the two houses with all convenient expedition ; and 
the unfortunate prisoner fbund himself condemned to 



* I apeak with diffidence on flils tubjeet : but I conoelve ttuit the refbial 
to oonfroot the •ammn with the Roeused. ftew out of tlw aaeiMit BuuiMr 
of administering jiMtioe* and was ttrietlv conformable to thenractice of 
tibe coorta of law. Orighudly there was but one Jvry, that which u ealM 
the srand inqneet. If the fMrieoiMt, on the pnicentment of thia joy, 
Blaaded not f nil^, the Judge might allow him to prove hia innorcnei> ^f 
ue ofdeal, afierwards by the ordeal or battle, and lastly by Ms eo«atty» 
Omt to bv tb« wdtct of apelit Jury, who shoold deeUe on the pwwt> 
mmn oy tne grawl Inqueet But in this ease none of the former inry, or 
their witnesses, technically termed acenaers. and Menliled with thrm, 
ooold be produoad in eourt; beoaasa they were an interested paHy* the 
propriety of whose proceedings was now upon trial : and on that aceoout 
the names of the aeeasers were retumed en the bMk ef the iHdlilil» 
that they might be ch^lenged as witnesses. It was first in the reign of 
Bdwaid VI. that the law alk)W«d the aeeasers to be bnNwht Ifarwwd; and 
•ll« that it was long befete the Jndgea eooM he pievaiMI upon to depart 
ftem the aneient practiee. See Mr. KeeiWB' Hismry of English Law. i. 
iSB. 459. iv. 494-6D& At the trial of the dtthe ef BwidngSaB the vfil- 
aessee or aoeusers were indesd brought befbiahte. Birt h e sem s te have 
been a partleular indnlgeMe: "for the ktag had eeuBMUided that the 
" laws should be ministerHl to htm wtth tktmtu and right.*' Mer 4am a 
appear that then they were eros»«xanlned. ** Their depeaKi 
** read, and the depooents were deliTered as piisonen to the i 
"the Tower.'* Bakl,lbl.8S. 
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the scaffold or the gallows, without the oppoctunity of 
opening his mouth in his own vindioadon. 

To proceed hy attainder became the usual prac- 
tice in the latter portion of ttie kixtg's reign. It was 
more certain in ^e result, by flepriving the accused ^ 
the few advantages which be possessed in the ordinary 
courts ; it enabled the minister to gratify the royal sus- 
picion or resentment without the danger of refutation, 
or of unpleasant disclosures ; and it satisfied the minds 
of the people, who, unacquainted with the real merits of 
the case» could not dispute the equity ^f a judgment 
given with the unanimous assent ef the whole legisla- 
ture. 

Tfafis it was that by the obsequiousness of the parlia- 
ment, the assumption of the ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and the servility of religious factions, Henry acquired 
and exercised the most despotic sway over the lives, the 
fortunes, and the liberties of his subjects. Happily, the 
forms of a free government were stni suffered to exist : 
into these forms a spirit of resistance to arbitrary pow^r 
gradually infused itself; the pretensions of the crown 
were opposed by the claims of the people ; and the re- 
sult of a long and arduous struggle was that constitu- 
tion, which for more than a centiM^ Jmis excited thft 
6nvy and the admiration of £ur<^e. 
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Note (A), Page 309. 

Pet£R Martyr, in a letter dated May 2, 1510, says 
that Ferdinand expected to hear every day of the birth 
i>f a grandchild, because by the last account from Eng- 
land, Catherine was in her nine month ; partui proximam 
esse, quia nono gravetur mense. Yet the English his- 
torians consider Henry, bom in January 1511, as he? 
first child. That prince lived only six weeks. Catherine 
bore the king another son in November, 1513, who also 
died in a short time. Mary was born in 1515, February 
8th. Her sponsors at baptism were the cardinal of 
York, the Lady Catherine, daughter of Edward lY. 
and the Duchess of Norfolk. Her style was proclaimed 
4it the church door by the officers of arms : God give 
good life and long unto the right high, right noble, and 
right excellent princess, Mary, princess of England, and 
daughter of our sovereign lord the king. Sanford, 499. 

Note (B), Page 119. 

The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides 
of the question may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
It is taken j&om Du Pin, Cent xvi. 1. ii.^. 140. 

'* Those on the king's party alleged ; 1°. That the laws 
of Moses which concerned marriage, were not particular 
for the Jews, but were for all times and all nations ; that 
they were grounded upon natural decency; that God 
calls the breaches of those laws wickedness and abomi- 
nations, and threatens the most severe punishments to 
such as will not observe them ; and that the prohibitioa 
to marry the brother's wife, was not less strict than that 
of marrying within the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinitv, set down in Leviticus. 

'* 2^. That that law was never repealed nor explained 
by Jesus Christ or his apostles. 

'* 2P. But that, on the contrary, St. John the Baptist 
had sharply reproved Herod for marrying his brother's 
wife. 

" 4^. That the first Christians always accounted the 
laws of Leviticus to be inviolable : that Tertulliao, 
Origen, St Basil, St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, St. Am- 
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brose, St. Aagustine, and Hesychius, severely con* 
damned the marriage of a man with his brother*s wife ; 
and affirmed, that this prohibition was not particular to 
the Jews, bat general to all mankind ; that the counsel 
of Neocsesarea excommunicated every man who married 
his wife's sister, and the woman that should marry two 
brothers, and the same canon was confirmed by the 
council held under Gregory II. ; that in all the councils, 
that have taken notice of the degrees of affinity, within 
which it is unlawful to contract marriage, this of the 
brother and sister-in-law is put among them ; that the 
pope St. Gregory, being consulted by Augustine the 
monk, whom he sent into England, whether it was law- 
iul for a man to marry his brother s widow, answered, 
that this sort of marriages was forbidden, and if any 
persons who were lately converted had contracted any 
such before their conversion, they ought to be advised 
not to associate with their wives ; and that there never 
was a more favourable occasion to dispense with such 
marriages than this, if the church had had power/' 

On the other hand, the writers of the queen's party 
maintained : 1^. ** That the prohibition in Leviticus, to 
marry a brother's wife, was not a law of nature, but 
only a positive law ; which Moses had sufficiently shewn 
by commanding in Deuteronomy the brother to marry 
his brother's widow, when he died ^without children, de- 
monstrating by this exception, that the law admitted of 
dispensation, and consequently was not a law of nature ; 
that before Moses that law was of no force, because 
Jacob married Leah and Rachel, two sisters ; and Judah, 
after he had married two of his sons to Tamar, promised 
her the third. 

" 2°. That in the New Testament Jesus Christ ap- 
proved of the exception in Deuteronomy, in answer to 
the Sadducees, who had proposed that law to him. 

" 3°. That St. John the Baptist reproved Herod for 
marrying his brother's wife, either because his brother 
was yet living, or because, if he was dead, he had left 
children. 

" 4°. That the fathers always looked upon the law of 
Deuteronomy as an exception to that of heviticus ; that 
in the ancient apostolic canons, he that married two 
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siHers^ one «ft«r aaotlier, was only fnitout of the clergy; 
tiid in the council of Elvim, only tiiree years' penance 
WHS imposed upon the parties; ^at the ecclesiastical 
and civil laws, which forbid these marriages, forbid also 
marriages wi^in the d^rees of oonsaxiguinity ; tbat 
there is not certainly any prohitHtion of sudi marriages 
by the law of nature ; that the popes who condemned 
tfiese marriages, did not dej^ive themselves of the power 
^ dispensing in some eases, tboiigh they did seldom do 
It^ and that there are example of marriages made 
Within the degrees forbidden in Leviticits, which have 
been always looked upon as lawful marriages.** 

To me twe things appear evident: 1^. That the law 
in Letitidis was not in its own nature so binding as 
never to admit of dispensation ; because such dispensa- 
tievi is allowed in Deuteronomy : 2®. That If oses pub- 
lished both the law and the exceptton to it for the use of 
Hm Jews. Whether both or either were to be extended 
i» other nations, is a question, on which the Scriptweis 
silent. 

Note (C\ Page 118* 12 K 

We have two versions of Ais story, one by the fcang, 
tiie other by the eardinal. 

1. In 1529, Henry took occasion, in presence of his 
eonncil, of several peers, and of the kid maytar and 
aldermen, to explain, ^le scmpuie de conscienoe on do 
long terns fl s'est trouv^ de i'alaiie susdite, oiri tern- 
biement luy a augment^ depuis qu*un eveque rVancois, 

fnmt personnage et scavant homme (s^mfiaKt M. de 
^rbes,) estant pour lors ambassadeur decz4, en avoft 
tenu en son conseil termes terriblement expres.^ Lettres 
de Teveque de Bayonne, 21 &. Aooerding to this ac- 
•ount, the Bishop ^ Tarbes did not in fact raise, but 
augment the king's doubt That doubt had existed kng 
before. 

2. Wolsey, in a letter to the king, relates the manner 
in which, he cpened ike matter dT the divwce to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of Rochester* 
as he passed through Kent on his embassy to France. 
He told them, that during the conferences lespectii^ 
flw maxriage of Francis with the Lady Mary, he had 
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ttlked whether that king was free from his pre-contract 
witli Leonom of Portugal ; that the bishop of Tatbes 
in Tetura wrole to him from his lodging, to inquire if 
Henry's marriage with Catherine was a lawful marria^; 
and that the dispensation was shown to Tarbes, wne 
doubted its suflKciency : whereupon the question was by 
nratttal consent ** put over till his (the cardinal's) com- 
ing into France." St Pap. i. 199. The two stories 
certainly do not harmonize with each other. 

3. It is worthy of notice that in his long and confiden- 
tial despatch, in which Wolsey details to Henry his 
conversation with the two prelates, not a word, ndt an 
allusion escapes from him, to intimate that he told 
Hiem the truth : on the contrary, he seems to hint that 
the tale had been got up between the king and himself, 
to frimish a suitable introduction to the suoject, without 
exciting any suspicion that the doubt had originated 
with the king or the cardinal. For he says, " I declared 
** the hoi matter at length, as was devised with your 
** Biehness at Yorke Place." Ibid. 200. 

4. But we have much stronger though negative evi- 
dence. The instructions, the despatches, and the journal 
of the French ambassadors are still extant among the 
MSS. de Brienne, and in the collection Fontamert. In 
these papers we find notice of the question put by the 
cardinal, and of the answer by the ambassadors, that the 
contract with Leonora was not binding, being made 
when Francis was in prison and not his own master ; 
that he had previously protested against its validity, and 
that he bad since been released from it by the act of the 
emperor, who, instead of sending Leonora to France, 
according to the treaty, '* auroit refuse le fkire, et ainsi 
contravenu audict trait^.'' If, in addition, they had 
called in question the validity of Henry's marriage and 
the legitimacy of his daughter, had disputed the suffi- 
ciency of the dispensation, and had agreed that this 
matter should be fully investigated on the arrival of the 
cardinal in France, would not this also have been 
entered on their papers? Yet there is no trace of any 
snch thing there, no reference to it. '* Je ne trouve,^ 
says Le Grand, *' rien de cela ny dans le journal que 
nousavonsde eette ambasaade, ny dans les letties de 
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Messieurs de Turenne et de Tarbes que j'ai lues.** Le 
Grand, i. 49. Not content with his testimony, I have, 
on two occasions, employed friends to examine these 
MSS. who assure me that the assertion of Le Grand is 
perfectly correct. 

5. Wolsey said that the question was left for discus- 
sion till his arrival in France. Now we have the in- 
structions given to him (St. Pap. i. 191), and a multitude 
of letters from him, detailing the whole progress of the 
negociation (ihid. 196 — 281.) ; yet neither in one nor 
the other is there any mention of the matter. 

Hence it is clear to me that the whole story is a 
fiction, got up to enable the cardinal to break the sub- 
ject to the two prelates and to draw from them the 
expression of their opinion, under the pretext that he 
would be compelled in a few days to discuss it with 
the French ministers. 

Note (D), Page 125. 

It was reported at the time (Polid. xvii. 84 ; Hall, 
728 ; Singers Cavendish, 182), that the great object 
of this embassy was to offer in the king*3 name marriage 
to a French princess ; according to some, to Margaret 
duchess of Alen9on and sister of Francis; acco^ing 
to others, to his sister-in-law, Ren^e, daughter of 
the late king, Louis XII. We are even told that 
Margaret refused on the ground that the consequence 
would be wretchedness and death to Catherine; and 
that the proposal was made to Ren6e atCompeigne, but, 
for reasons with which we are unacquainted, did not 
take effect These stories, though frequently repeated 
by succeeding writers, are undoubtedly fictions, both as 
far as regards Margaret, for she was married to the king 
of Navarre on the 24th of Jan., 1527, five months before 
Wolsey set out on the embassy ; and also with respect 
to Ren^e : for not only is there ho allusion to any mar- 
riage with her in Wolsey's instructions or in his de- 
spatches from France, though she is there repeatedly 
mentioned in company with the other ladies of the court, 
but no proposal could be made to her, as long as it did 
not suit the policy of Henry and his minister to make 
an open declaration of the king's intention to obtain a 
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divorce from Catherine. For such declaration must 
have preceded any proposal of marriage. Now, as has 
been already shown, nothing more than an obscure and 
ambiguous nint of Henry's design was given, and that 
only at the cardinaVs departure from Compeigne on his 
return home. 

It may have been that, as Polydore asserts (p. 82), 
Wolsey, when the question of the divorce was first men- 
tioned, suggested the benefit which would arise from an 
union with Margaret, and that, after her marriage with 
the king of Navarre, he substituted in his own mind 
Ren^e in her place ; but that the king or the cardinal 
should actually propose such marriage to either of those 
ladies, before a single step had been taken to pro- 
cure a divorce from Catherine, or any intention had 
been avowed of taking such step, is an inconsistency of 
-which neither could have been guilty. 

Note (E), Page 152. 

The proceedings before the legates in the cause of the 
divorce have been extracted from the register, and pub- 
lished by Herbert (261 — 282), and more briefly by 
Burnet, iii. 46. 

I. The evidence in proof of the consummation of the 
marriage between Arthur and Catherine, amounts to 
this ; that the prince was fifteen years old ; that he slept 
two or three nights in the same bed with the princess ; 
and that on two occasions he made indelicate allusions 
to that circumstance. As Catherine declined the juris- 
diction of the court, we are ignorant what answer her 
counsel might have given. But we know that one of 
the witnesses examined before the legates, the bishop 
of Ely, declared that the queen had often denied the 
consummation to him sub testimonio conscientise suse ; 
that she also denied it upon oath in her appeal to the 
pontiff; that at the trial she put it to the kin^ himself, 
whether she were not a virgin when she came to his 
bed ; and that cardinal Pole also reminded Henry of a 
conversation, in which he had acknowledged the same to 
the emperor, when that prince was in England. Pol 
defensio unit. eccl. fol. Ixxvii. 

Bacon (p. 117) asserts, that Henry did not take the 
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tide of prinee of Wales for some months after the death 
of his hrother, because it was possible that the prinoess 
might he pren^ant If the fact were so, or if anj ad- 
Tantage eoiM have beea deriTed ttom it» it would not 
have been OTorlooked at the trial, 

II. It was contended for the king, that tlM haU ef 
dispensatioii was Toid» because it had been obtained on 
pounds manifestly U\m ; viz. that Henry and Catbedne 
wished to marry, in order to ^^ by their marriage^ 
greater stability to the fnendship between the crowns 
of &)gland and Spain. This clause, it was contended 
inf alidated the whole instrument ; because there was at 
that time no danger of enmity between the two otowna* 
and because the prince and pnnoesa could not have en- 
tertained any sudu notions as it attributed to them. 

But in addition to the bull, Catherine had obtained 
from Spain the copy ef a breve of dispensatioii, which 
was so worded as to elude this objection. The king's 
counsel denied its authenticity. Y*. If the breve were 
net a iorg^* why wa» it not in Bngland? Bow came it 
to be in Spain? How happened it that no trace of its 
existence could be discovered in Rome? 2P. It was 
dated on the same day with the bull, Dec, 26, 1503; a 
manilest anachronism according to the king's advocates. 
For if in bulls the year was computed from the 1st of 
January,, in breves it was computed from the 25th of 
December : so that in reality the breve was dated one 
whole year before the bull, and even before Julius, who 
wi« made to grant the dispensation, had been chosen 

\Vhat answer was returned by the advocates of 
Catherine, we know not Yet, notwithstanding these 
objections, I am inclined to b^ve that the breve was 
genuine. 1°. From the attestations of its auth^atioity 
given by the archbishop of Toledo^ and the vvpd 
Buneio, by whom it was examined before the empmr 
and his council (apud Herb. 264) ; 2''. From the con- 
duct of Henry himself^ who acted as if he knew it to be 
genuine. He had demanded that the original should 
be sent to him. Charles very fqrudently refiised : bat 
offered to deposit it with the pope that it might be im- 
partially examined. Henry, however, was ahunBed 
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He ordered bis agents to deeline the offer, and to die- 
snade Clement from having any ooneern in the mattov 
Burnet, i. Records, ii. 66. 73, 74. 3°» From the d^poii-' 
tktt of Bishop FoXy that several dispensations were 
obtained. HerU 974. 

But, supposing the breve to be genuine, how are we 
to account for its existence, and for the alleged error im 
the date? It appears Brom a letter of Juhus to Henry 
VII. (apud Herb. 370), that the bull was expedited with 
gieat haste at the ur&ent solieitation of Isabella» the 
mother of Catherine, who, aware of the dangerous state 
of her health, solicited from the pontiff the consolation 
of possessing before her death a copy of the dispensation 
in fiivour of ner daughter. But, if we compare that bull 
with the treaty of marriage, we shall find that it does 
not fulfil the eonditions to which the parents of the 
parties had agreed ; that it should be conceived in the 
moat ample &rm which could be devised, and that it 
should contain a clause, authorizing the union of Cathe* 
rine with Henry, * though her previous marriage with 
Arthur had heexk contracted in tbe &ce of the church, 
and afterwards consummated.*' (Rym. xiii. 80.) When 
it was discovered that the bull omitted this import^ 
ftnt dause, and was defective in other respects, there 
ean be little doubt that the matter would be represented 
to the court of Rome, and that a second dispensation, 
supplying the deficiencies of the first, would be issued in 
form of a bull or breve. It was usual on such occasions 
to eo^doy in the last instrument the original date ; nor 
will it excite surprise, if the clerk, at the moment when 
he transcribed that date from the first dispensation, did 
not advert to the circumstance, that in breves the year 
commenced six days more early than in bulls. 

III. The kind's counsel gave in evidence the protest 
made by the prmce, when he was on the point of com- 

Sleting his fourteenth year. What advantage could be 
erived from it, I do not see. For if it were argued that 
the protest was a legal revocation of the contract between 
the parties, it must also have been admitted that the 
subsequent marriage was a complete ratification of it* 
If the protest revoked the contract, the marriage revoked 
the protest. In a word, all that can be recollected with 
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way certainty from the evidence given before the legates 
is, that Arthur, at the age of fifteen, had slept in the 
same bed with the princess. ThLs was the only conclu- 
sion drawn from it, when the proceedings recommenced 
before the archbishop Cranmer, and was declared by the 
canonists in the convocation a presumptive proof that 
the marriage had been consummated. 

Before I close this subject, I ought perhaps to notice 
an extract from one of the Lansdowne manuscripts, 
containing an assemblage of materials for an ecclesias- 
tical history of England, from 1500 to 1510, by bishop 
Kennet. Under 1 505 he says, " The king (Henry VII.) 
in a declining health began to fall into melancholy 
thoughts, and to imagine that the untimely death of 
his queen, and the growing weakness of his own con- 
** stitution, were a sort of judgment upon him for goq- 
** senting to the contract made between prince Henry 
*' and his brother's wife : for which reason he made it a 
part of his penitential courses to dissuade his son 
Henry from ever perfecting and consummating that 
match, as the account is best given by sir Richard 
Morysine." Aifter an extract from the Apomaxis 
Calumniarum by Morysine, he proceeds ; *' the king finr 
** this purpose sent for the prince to Richmond, and 
** there bv his own influence and the concurrent advise 
** of his wisest counsellor Fox bishop of Winchester, &c 
prevailed with him to make a solemn protestation 
against the validity of that contract, and a promise 
never to make it good by a subsequent matrimony,*' 
But this statement is liable to numerous objections. 1^. 
If Henry VII. had ever expressed to his son any doubt 
respecting the validity of the dispensation, Henry YHL 
would certainly have availed himself of it when he 
determined to divorce Catherine. In his speeches and 
despatches he often attempts to explain the origin of his 
scruples, and to defend them, but he never once m^i- 
tioi^s any doubt or objection made by his father. 2°. If 
he could have proved that the protestation originated 
from religious motives, he would undoubtedly have done 
it before the legates. But the evidence before them 
proves the contrary. Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, owned indeed that he did not at first approve of 
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the marriage, and told the king so in the* piesence of 
Fox, who advised it : but added that, when the bull of 
dispensation arrived, he contradicted it no more. In 
addition, he deposed that, because the said king Henry 
appeared not much inclined to the marriage, he 
entreated him to persuade the prince to protest against 
it. But on what grounds he advised this protest, he has 
not told us. Herb. 271. Fox, however, who is said by 
Kennet to have advised it on motives of religion, says 
the 'Contrary. He tells us, that though ** the protest 
" was made, it was the intention of the king that his 
" son should marry the lady Catherine ; but that h& 
*' deferred the solemnization of this intended matrimony 
" by reason of some discord which was at that time 
** betwixt him and the king of Spain, for the calling^ 
** back of the dowry." Herb. 274. 3°. That the protest 
was entirely a political measure is evident from the- 
testimony of bishop Fox, which I have just mentioned, 
from the succeeding negociations in which Henry always 
expressed his consent to the solemnization of the 
marriage, provided the marriage portion were previously 
paid (see this history, vol. v. p. 328 et seq.), and from 
the fact of his having received two payments a little 
before his death, and not only signed the receipts him- 
self, but compelled his son to sign them. This com- 
pletely overturns the statement of his regret for having 
suffered the contract to be made, and of his resolution, 
during his penitential courses, to prevent its accomplish- 
ment. Morysine and Kennet knew of the existence of 
the protest ; the rest was probably invented to account 
for that existence. 

Note (F), Page 170. 

That I may not incur the reproach of misrepresenta- 
tion, I purpose in this note to specify the reasons which 
have induced me to dispute the value of the answers 
returned by the universities. 

1°. Cavendish, an attentive observer, tells us that 
** such as had any rule, or had the custody of their 
** university seals, were choked by the commissioners 
" with notable sums of money.'* Cavendish, 417. The 
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first paiiiament under queen Mary as8«rl;s that the 
answers of the foreign universities had been obtained by 
bribes, those of our own by sinister workings, and 
secret thieatenings. St. 1 Mary, e. 1. Pope Clement 
•n one of his letters observes, that no artifice, no entreaty, 
ao money was spared to obtain a favourable subscrip- 
vion. Nullo non astu, et prece et pretto. Apud Ray- 
oald, xxxii. 230. 

2^. Of the *' secret workings and sinister threaten- 
ings" employed in the English universities we have 
juificient evidence. In February 1530 Gardiner and 
Fox were sent to Cambridge to procure an answer in the 
affirmative to the following question : Is it prohibited by 
the divine and natural law ifor a brother to marry the 
relict of his deceased brother ? Finding the sense of the 
university a^inst them, they proposed that the matter 
should be r^erred to a committee, in which the decision 
of two-thirds of the members should be taken for the 
decision of the whole body. The question was twice 
put and lost : but on a third division, " by the labour of 
friends to cause some to depart " the house who were 
against it,'' it was carried. The committee was accord- 
ingly appointed. Of the 29 members 16 had already 
promised their votes to the king, and four had given 
hopes of compliance : " of the which four," say the 
commissioners in their letter to Henry, ** if we get two, 
and obtain '' of another to be absent, it is sufficient for 
our purpose." An affirmative answer was now given 
Yet it disappointed the hope of liieking, for it embraced 
a eondition which he had excluded from the question 
** if the widow had been carnally known by her former 
husband." Henry complained of this addition : but Dr. 
Buckmaster, the vice-cl^cellor, assured him that it was 
so necessary to admit it, that without such admission 
they would have be«i left in a minority. See Burnet; 
1. Rec. 85—88. iii. Rec. 20 — 24. 

3^. At Oxford the opposition was still more obstinate. 
It was in vain that the king sent letter after letter, 
messenger after messenger, to the university. At 
length recourse was had to the experience and policy of 
Fox, who was ordered to repair to Oxford, and emplor 
the same expedients there which had proved sucoessihl m 
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the sister university. On the 4th of April he obtained a 
decree, investing a committee of thirty-three persons 
with full authority to answer the question. Of the 
tbirty-three the bishop of Lincoln, the vice-chancellor; 
and Dr. Stinton, were appointed by name, their thirty 
colleagues were teft to their choice. Whether two-thirds 
of these pronounced in &vour of the king or not, is 
rather doubtfiil. A determination in the affirmative, 
with the same condition appended to it which had been 
adopted at Cambridge, was ^rwarded to Henry : but its 
opponents denied that it had obtained the consent of the 
majority, and affirmed that the seal of the university had 
been amxed to it clandestinely. See Wilk. Con. iii. 726. 
St. Papers, 1. 377. Wood, 255. Fiddes, Rec. ii. 83—85. 
Collier, ii. 52, 53. Burnet, iii. Rec. 25 — 28. 

Cardinal Pole, in his letter to Henry, observes that he 
found it more difficult to obtain subscriptions at home 
than abroad : and that he overcame the difficulty with 
the aid of menacing letters. Nunquam, uhi consisteret, 
invenisset, nisi eee, qus plus quam preoes valere solent 
apud multorum animos,minarumrefertae regis literse ad 
scholarum principes quasi auxiliatrioes copiie summissse, 

aciem jam incUnatam sustinuissent Omnes omnibus 

viis tentabas, qui aliqua doctrinse et literarum opinione 
essent : cum quibus tamen plus tibi negotii fait quam 
cum exteris. Pol. Defen, fol. IxxviL Ixxviii. 

4°. The Italian commission consistea of Ghinucci, 
bishop of Worcester, Gregorio da Casale, Stokesley, and 
Croke. But Croke seems tO'have been the most active, 
and to have employed a number of inferior agents, 
whose honesty in some instances he suspected. If we 
may believe him, whenever he failed, it was on account 
of the threats and promises of the imperialists ; if he 
succeeded, it was not through bribes, for he never gave 
the subscriber anything, till he had written his name, and 
then nothing more than an honourable present. He 
seems, however, to have trusted much to the influence of 
these honourable presents : for in hk letter to the king, 
dated July 1st, he says, " Albeit, gracious lord, if that 
'' in time I had been sufficiently furnished with money, 
" albeit I have besides this seal (which cost me 100 
** crowns) procured unto your highness one hundred and 
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" ten subscriptions, yet it had been nothing in compari- 
" son of that that might easily and would have been 
" done/' Burnet, i. Rec. ii. xxxviii. Strype, i. App. 
106. 

Stokesley and Croke had sent a favourable answer 
from the university of Bologna, which Henry prized the 
more, because Bologna was situated in the papal domi- 
nions. This instrument had no date ; was signed by 
Pallavicino, a carmelite friar, by command, as was pre- 
tended, of the university, and was ordered to be kept a 
profound secret. The secret, however, transpired ; Pal- 
lavicino and the notary who attended were called before 
the governor on the 9th of September ; and from their 
confessions it appeared that the instrument was com- 
posed by Pallavicino himself, was approved by four other 
friars, and was signed by the former on the 10th of June. 
What proceedings followed, we know not : but Croke, to 
discover who had betrayed the secret, called before him 
the friars, the notary, and the copiers of the instrument, 
and examined them upon oath. From their depositions, 
which, probably for his own justification, he transmitted 
to England, the preceding particulars are extracted ; and 
when the reader has weighed them, he will be able to 
judge what right such an instrument can have to be con- 
sidered as the real answer of the university. See 
Rymer, xiv. 393.395—397. 

At Ferrara, Croke applied separately to the faculties 
of theology and law. The theologians were divided. 
One party gave an answer in favour of Henry ; but the 
instrument was carried off by their opponents. Croke 
solicited the interference of the Duke of Ferrara; by 
open force the valuable prize was wrested from the posses- 
sion of the robbers ; and was carefully transmitted to 
England. But, in his negociation with the civilians and 
canonists, the agent was less successful. He offered 
them 100 crowns, and was told that the sum was not 
worth their acceptance. Repenting of his parsimony, 
he offered 150 the next morning: but he was then too 
late; the faculty had resolved not to interfere in so 
delicate a question. From Padua, however, he sent an 
answer. How it was obtained, is a secret : but it cost 
100 crowns. Burnet, i. 91. 
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5°. If in Grermany subscriptions could not be obtained, 
it was not through want of agents or of bribes. The 
agents were Granmer, Giovanni, da Casale, Andreas, and 
Previdellus; and that money was promised is plain 
from the following testimony of Cocl»us : offerebatur 
mihi hisannis superioribus ampla remunerationis et auri 
spes, si contra matrimonium regis cum Catharina vel 
ipse scribere, veluniversitatum aliquot Germanise senten- 
tias, quales aliquot Gallise et Italiee academise dedissent, 
procurare voluissem. Cocl. in Scop, apud Sanders, p. 60. 

6^. There can be little doubt that the same arts were 
employed with the French universities as with those of 
Italy. The letters published by Le Grand have ex- 
posed the whole intrigue with respect to the university 
of Paris. The first meeting broke up, after passing a 
resolution not to deliberate at all on the question. 
Francis compelled the members to assemble again, and 
a promise was made to Henry that out of sixty-three 
voices he should have a majority of fifty-six. On a divi- 
sion it appeared that he had only a minority of twenty- 
two against thirtv-six. The Duke of Norfolk wrote to 
the French cabinet to complain. Assemblies were 
repeatedly held ; and one of these was so artfully 
managed, that the king obtained fifty-three votes 
against thirty-seven. The faculty assembled the next 
tlay to rescind those proceedings. They were disappointed. 
The bishop of Senlis had carried away the register ; it 
was impossible to erase the decree ; and a resolution was 
passed forbidding any member to give an opinion in 
favour of Henry. Francis, irritated by their obstinacy, 
ordered the president of the parliament to make a 
judicial inquiry into their conduct ; but that minister, 
"better informed than the king, advised him to allow the 
matter to sleep in silence ; for, *f all the particulars were 
made public, the inauiry would prove to the prejudice of 
Henry. J^ecris auait Seigneur, que Ton la doit faire 
surseoir, jusqu*^ ce que ledit seigneur aura entendu par 
moy comment Taffaire a et6 conduite, et que ladite infor- 
mation pourroit par aventure plus nuire audit Roy 
d'Angleterre que profiter. Le Grand, iii. 458 — 491. 
Bu Moulins, an unexceptionable witness, says that he 
had examined the account laid bet'oi'e Francis, froni 
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which it was eyident that the Totes given for Henr)' hai 
been purchased with English ^Id, and that the real 
opinion of the university was against the divorce. MoUn. 
Not. ad const. Dee. p. 602. 

NoVE (G), Page 194. 

It is singular that there are still extant two copies ot 
the archbishop's letter, both dated on the same day, both 
written with his own hand, both folded alike, addressed 
in the same words to the king, sealed with the arch 
bishop's seal, and bearing marks of having been received ; 
and yet, though they are the same in substance, they 
differ greatly from each other in several important 
passages. A careful comparison of the discrepancies be- 
tween them will, however, disclose the whole mystery. 
It will show. that the first letter did not satisfy the 
expectation of Henry. It was not conceived in language 
sufficiently submissive ; it did not fully state the extent 
of the authority solicited by the primate from the new 
head of the church ; nor did it declare that the motive of 
his petition was solely the exoneration of his own con- 
science. It was as follows : — 

" Please yt your Hieghnes — ^that wher your Graces 
" grete cause of matrimony is (as it is thought) through 
** all Christianytee dyvulgated, and in the mowthes of 
" the rude and ignoraunte common people of this your 
" Graces realme so talked of, that feawe of them do feare 
'* to reporte and saye, that tberof ys liklyhode hereafter 
" to ensue grete inconvenience, daungier, and per ill to 
" this your Graces realme, and moche incertentie of 
succession ; by whiche things the saide ignoraunte 

Eeople be not a litle offended ; — ^and forasmoche as yt 
athe pleased Almightie God and your Grace of your 
" habundant goodnes to me diowed to call me (albeyt a 
*' poure wretche and moche unworthie) unto this hi^ 
** and chargeable office of primate and archebisshope in 
** this your Graces realme, wherein I beseche Almightie 
** God to graunte me his grace so to use and demeane 
* myself, as may be standing with his pleasure and the 
** discbarge of my conscience and to the weale of thi> 
** Your Graces saide realme ; and consydering also tht 
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" obloquie and brute, which daylie doith spring and in- 
'* crease of the clergie of this realme, and speciallie of 
the heddes and presidentes of the same, because they, 
in this behalve, do not foresee and provide suche con* 
venient remedies as might expell and put out of doubt 
all such inconveniencies, periUes and daungiers as the 
** saide Hide and ignoraunte people do speke and talk to 
be ymmynent» I, your most humble Orator and Bede- 
man am in consideration of the premisses urgently 
constrained at this time most humbly to beseche Your 
most noble Grace that, (1) when my office and duetie 
is, by Yours and Your predecessours sufferance and 
grauntes, (2) to directe and ordre causes spirituall in 
this Your Graces realme, according to the lawes of 
€rod and Holye Churche, (3) and for relief of cdmaner 
" greveJi and it^firmities of the people, Goddes subjected 
€md Yoursj hofperdng in the saide spiritual causes^ to 
provide sucnt remedie as shall be thought most 
eonvenient for their helpe and relief in that behalf; 
and because I wolde be right lothe, and also it ^all 
** not becom me (forasmoche as Your Grace ys my 
Prince and Sovereigne) to enterprise any parte of my 
office in the saide weightie cause (4) without Your 
Graces favour obteigned and pleasure therein first 
knowen — ^it may please the same to ascerteyn me of 
*' Your Graces pleasure in the premisses, to thentent 
** that, the same knoven, I may procede for my dis- 
" charge afore God to th'execution of my saide office 
*' and duetie according to his calling and Yours : (5) be> 
" seching Your Hieghness moost humbly uppon my 
*" kneys to pardon m« of this my bolde and rude 
" letters, and the same to aceepte and take in good 
" sense and parte. From my manour at Lambith» the 
*' 11th day of Aprile, in the first yere of my consecra- 
" tion." 

Your Highnes most humble 

Bedisman and Chaplain, 

Thomas Cantuar. 

If the archbishop thought that this letter was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and submissive, he had deceived 
himself. The king was dissatisfied with it on three 
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grounds ; 1°. He had asked to know the royal pleasure. 
Henry meant him to ask the royal permissiofi or licence. 
2''. He had spoken of ordering and directing spiritual 
causes: Henry insisted on having kis csiuse judged and 
finally determined, 3^. He had indeed said that he 
wished to perform his said office for his discharge afore 
God: but Henry required something more, words which 
would exclude all idea of a previous compact between 
them, and would enable him to show afterwards, if ever 
there were need, that the whole proceeding originated 
with the new primate. Accordingly we find, that in the 
second copy the following corrections have been made. 
At No. 1 . '' my office and duty '' is changed into " the 
office and duty qf the archbishop of Canterbury S' At 
No. 2. after ** to direct and order " are added the words 
" io judge and determyn.** At No. 3. the whole passage 
in italics is omitted. At No. 4. after favour " license " 
is inserted, and *'your pleasure first knmven, audit may 
please the same to ascerteyn me of your grebes plea- 
surCy* are omitted. Then the fbllowing passage is sub- 
stituted. " It may please therefore your most excellent 
** majestic (considerations had to the premisses, and to 
" my raoost bounden duetie towards Your Highnes, 
*" your realme, succession, and posteritie, and for the 
•^' exoneration of my conscience towardes Almightie 
-** God) to license me according to myn office and duetie 
^' to precede to the examination, fynall determination^ 
and judgement in the saide grete cause touching your 
Heighnes.'' At No. 5. as if the archbishop were not 
low enough " on his knees," he is made to substitute 
the following : *' Eftsones, as prostrate at the feet of your 
" majestic, beseching the same to pardone me of thes 
" my bolde and rude letters, and the same to accept and 
*' take in good sense and parte, as I do meane ; whicK 
" calling Our Lordeto recorde, is onliefor the zele that 
** I have to the causes cforesaide, and for none other 
" intent and purpose.*^ See State Papers, 390, 391. 

It may be asked, how it appears that what I have 
called the second and corrected letter, was in reality 
such. I answer, from the licence granted to the arch- 
bishop. (Ibid. 392.) That licence is founded on the 
second letter and not on the first. It embodies the 
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second with all its corrections ; it reminds the archhishop 
of the oath with which that letter concludes, and of his 
" calling God to his recerde,'* of his only intent and 
purpose; it commends that intent and purpose, and 
states that therefore the king, inclining to his humhle 
petition, doth license him to proceed in the said cause, to 
the examination and final determination of the same. 
This instrument places it heyond a doubt that the first 
petition did not satisfy the king ; and that the arch- 
bishop was compelled to write the second. How deeply 
must he have felt hiihself degraded, when he submitted 
to this mandate of his imperious master ! 

Note (H), Page 236. 

On account of its relation to the funeral of Catherine, 
I add the following letter from Henry to Grace, the 
daughter of Lord Marny, and wife of Sir Edmond Bed- 
ingfeld. The original is in the possession of Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld. 

** Henry Rex. 

" By the Kino. 

** Right dear and welbelovedwe grete you well. And 
** forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty Grod to call 
*• unto his mercy out of this transitorie lyfe the right 
*' excellent princesse our derest sister the Lady Catha- 
" ryne, relict widow and dowager of our natural brother 
" Prince Arthur of famous memorie, deceased, and that 
** we entende to have her bodie interred according to her 
*' honour and estate, at the enterrement whereof, and 
^ for other ceremonies to be doon at her fiinerall and in 
" conveyance of the corps from Kymbolton, wher it 
" now remayneth, to Peterborough, where the same shall 
be buryed, it is requisite to have the presence of a 
good number of ladies of honor. You shall understand 
that we have appoynted youe to be there oon of the 
principal mourners, and therefore desire and pray you 
to put yourself in redynes to be in any wise at Kimbol 
ton to aforsayd the 25th daye of this monthe, and so to 
** attende uppon the sayd corps tyll the same shall be 
** buryed, and the ceremonies to be thereat done be 
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finished. Latling jqu further wite that for the 

mourning apptdaill of your own person we send you 
*' hy this hearer yards hkck cloth, for 2 gentle- 

" women to waite upon you yards^ for 2 gentle- 

" men yards, for 8 yeomen yards ; all which 

*' apparaill ye must eause in the mesne tyme to he nude 
*' up as shall appertaine. And as eoncemyng th* abili- 
'* ment of Lynen for your head and &ce we shall hefore 
" the day limitted send the same unto youe accordingly. 
" Given under our signet at our manor of Greenwich 
" the 10th daye of January. 

In another hand, ** And for as moche as sithens the 
** writing herof it was thought ye should be enforced to 
*' sonde to London for making of the sayd apparail, for 
'* the more expedition we thought convenient to 
'* you immediately on receipt of this to sende your servant 
^ to our trusty and welbeloved oounoellor Sir Wn. Poulet 
*' knt comptroller of our household, living at the freres 
** Augustines in London aforesaid, to whom bringing this 
" letter with you (him) for a certen token that he cometh 
" £rom you, the said cloth and certein Lyndon for yr 
" head shall he delivered accordinglie. 

" To our right dere and 

" Welbeloved the Ladye Benyngfeld.'* 



NoTB (I), Page 237. 

In Le Laboureur (i. 405.) is a curious despatch from 
the French envoy Gk)ntier to the admiral of France. 
He had visited Paris on matters connected with his 
negociation in England, and had been also the bearer of 
a private message from Anne to the admiral and the 
king. On his return he was introduced after dinner 
mto the queen^s apartment, in which was Henry with 
the lords and ladies of the court. He presented the 
admiral's letter to her and made his compliment. " Je 
la vis en ce propos estonn^» se plaignant de ma trop 
longuedemeure, qui avoit caus6 et engendre au Roy son 
mary plusieurs doutes et etranges pensemens : a quoi 
disoit estre hien hesoin, que vous pensiez de donner 
remede, faisant envers le Roy son frere qu'elle ne de 
meure afiblee et perdue : car elle se volt bien prochaiue 
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de cela, et plus en peine et ennuy que para v ant ses es- 
pousailles : me chargeant de vous prier et requerir de sa 
part, de pourvoir a son affaire, duquel elle ne pouvoit 
me parler si amplement que desiroit, pour la crainte ou 
elle estoit, et les yeux qui regardoient sa contenance, 
tant dudit seigneur son mari» que princes qui la estoient : 
me disant qu*elle no pourroit escrire, que plus ne me 
verroit, ne pouvoit plus demeurer avec moy. Auquel 
langage me delaissa, sortant eeluy seigneur Roy de 
ladite salle, pour entrer en Vautre prochaine, ou les 
danses se leverent sans que ladite dame y allast ; vous 
asseuranty Monsieg': il ce que j'en puis connoistre, 
qu'elle n'est pas a son ayse, presumant a mon petit juge- 
ment que les doutes et soups^ons de ceRoy, dont je vous 
ay mentionn6 cy-devant, la mettent en ce travail.*' Feb. 
5, 1535. 

Note (K), Page 247. 

Of so great importance was it deemed to conceal from 
public knowledge the grounds on which the marriage of 
Henry with Anne Boleyn was pronounced null and void 
that, even in the record of we judgment, the place, 
which they ought to occupy is supplied by the phrase, 
** quos pro hie insertis haberi volumus." (WUk. iii. 804.) 
In like manner, in the new act of settlement, though the 
real gound of the archbishop's judgment with respect to 
Henry's first marriaee is openly stated, that for his 
judgment respecting we nullity of the second is merely 
said to have been ** certain just and true causes.** What 
could have been the motive of such concealment, but a 
desire to spare the king*s reputation ? 

To my coi\iecture that the true cause was the previous 
cohabitation of Henry with Mary, the sister of Anne, 
it has been objected by a distinguished writer, 1°. That 
in such case " both the statute and sentence must have 
stated as their main ground a notorious falsehood; 
for the commerce, if at all, must have been before the 
act of settlement." I do not see how this inference can 
be drawn. Neither the one nor the other assert that 
there was no such cohabitation. The arehbishop in his 
judgment says only that the causes had lately been 
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brought to his knowledge ; the parliament, that the im- 
pediments were unKnown at the passing of a previous 
statute, but since cottfessed by the lady Anne before the 
archbishop, " sitting judiciously for the same/' Tliis, 
plainly, is not a denial of the fact of cohabitation, but 
only of that fact having been officially brought before 
the archbishop and the legislature; which, in both 
cases was true. Moreover, we are ignorant whether the 
unlawful commerce between Henry and Mary Boleyn 
was publicly known or not ; but it is certain, 1°. that, in 
order to marry her sister, Henry had obtained from 
Clement a dispensation to marry within the first degree 
of affinity, ex quocumque licito seu illicito coitu pro- 
veniente, provided the woman were not the relict of his 
own brother; and 2°. that such dispensation had hi- 
therto been considered valid according to the decision of 
Cranmer himself in his own hand — affinitatem impedi- 
entem, ne matrimonium contrahatur> induci quidem et 
nuptiali foBdere et caruali copula, illam jure divino, banc 
jure ecclesiastico ; wherefore the pontiff could not dis- 
pense in the fii'st case, but could in the last Burnet, 
Rec. xxxvi. As long as Henry was attached to Anne 
Boleyn this doctrine prevailed ; as soon as he wished to 
be disengaged from her, a new light burst forth, and it 
was found that both affinities were of divine right, and 
consequently, that the impediment arising from either 
was beyond the reach of the papal authority. 

In the next place it is objected that, if the impedi- 
ment arose out of the intercourse between Henry and 
Mary Boleyn, it could not, as the statute says, have been 
confessed by Anne. But it is plain that the word confers 
means nothing more than that she, by her proctors (she 
was not present herself), admitted in the archbishop s 
court the allegation that such commerce had taken 
place, and that such impediment had been the legal 
consequence. 

But, though the ground of the divorce from Anne is 
not openly stated in the new act of settlement, it is ob- 
viously implied. By that statute it is enacted, 1°. that, 
forasmuch as it was proved in the court of the arch- 
bishop, that the lady Catherine was carnally known by 
the king's brother, her marriage with the king shall be 
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deemed against God's law, and utterly void and ad- 
nichiled: 2°. that, forasmuch as the king's marriage 
with the lady Anne hath been adjudged by the archbishop 
of no value or effect, it shall be deemed of no strength, 
virtue, or effect : 3®. that, since certain impediments of 
consanguinity and affinity , according to God's law, arise 
from the intercourse of the two sexes, "if it chance any 
" man to know carnally any woman, then all and sin- 
" gular persons being in any such degree of con- 
** sanguinity or affinity to any of the parties so 
'* carnally offending, shall be deemed and adjudged to 
" be within the cases and limits of the said prohibitions 
" of marriage :" and 4°. since no man can dispense with 
God's law, all separations of persons, of whatever estate 
or dignity, heretofore married within such degrees, made 
or to be made by authority of the bishops and ministers 
of the church of England, shall be firm, good, and 
effectual, notwithstanding any dispensation granted by, 
or appeal made to, the court of Rome. Stat, of Realm, 
iii. 6589. 

The reader will see how ingeniously the latter part of 
the statute was framed, so as to apply equally to the two 
marriages of the king. By extending the scriptural 
prohibition to the affinity arising from any carnal know- 
ledge of a woman, whether lawfiil or unlawfaU it 
opposed the same impediment to the marriage of Anne 
Boleyn with Henry as tc jhe marriage of Henry with 
Catherine ; by declaring such impediment indispensable 
by any power on earth, it made the dispensation granted 
by Clement to Henry, to marry any woman, even in the 
second degree of affinity, (which was the case of Anne 
Boleyn,) provided she were not the relict of his brother, 
of no more force than the dispensation previously 
granted to him by Julius, to marry the relict of his 
brother; and, lastly, by declaring all separations of 
persons so married, made by the bishops of the church 
of England, firm, good, and effectual, it gave the sanc- 
tion of the legislature both to the divorce from Cathe- 
rine, notwithstanding her appeal, and to that from Anne, 
notwithstanding the dispensation which had been soli- 
cited by Henry himself. 
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Note (L), Page 360. 

The objections to the validity of Henry^s will are 
thus stated by Lethington, seeretary to Mary, queen of 
Scots, in a letter to Cecil» secretary to queen Eliza- 
beth. 

*' You know that long before his death he never used 
'* his own signing with his own hand ; and in the time ol 
'* his sickness, being divers times pressed to put his hand 
*' to the will written, he refused to do it. . • . Then, his 
" death approaching, some, as well known to you as to 
" me, caused Willuim Clarke, some time servant to 
" Thomas Heneage, to cause the supposed will to be 
*' signed with a stamp — ^for otherwise signed it was never 
** — and yet, notwimstanding, procured divers honest 
*' gentlemen, attending in divers rooms about the king's 
" person, to testify with their handwritings the contents of 
** the said pretended will, surmised to be signed with the 
" king's own hand. To prove this dissembled and forged 
** signed testament, I do refer you to such trials as 
" be yet left. First, the attestation of the late lord Paget, 
'' published in parliament in queen Mary's time for the 
" restitution of the duke of Norfolk. Next, I pray you 
" on my sovereign s behali^ that the depositions may be 
" taken in this matter of the marquess of Wincbester, the 
" marquess of Northampton, and ten other noblemen and 
" gentlemen" (whom he mentions by name). *' Thirdly 
** I do refer you to the original will, .that thereby it may 
** most clearly appear how the same was not signed with 
" the king^s hand, but stamped as aforesaid." Burnet, i 
Rec. p. 267. 

The original will had been deposited, by order of the 
council, in the treasury of the exchequer, on the 9th ol 
March, 1547, and was transferred thence to the Chaptei 
house at Westminster, about the year 1695, where it 
still remains. At this distance of time it is difficult to 
come to any satisfactory conclusicm, from the mere in 
spection of the two signatures, whether they were 
formed by stamp, or with a pen, or first stamped and 
then written. Some have been of opinion that they 
tie not agree with either the king's usual stamp or hv» 
manner o^ writing ; but that the character is fairer thav 
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his, and the hand stiff as if it were counterfeit (Act. 
Resia, iii. 348) ; others that the letters are evidently 
formed with the pen, and the strokes uneven, as if 
drawn by a weak and tremUing hand (Harbin, 206). 
Mr. Hallam has no doubt that the signatures were 
written with a pen, and, therefore, taking the will to be 
valid, shows after Harbin, that, on the death of Eliza- 
beth, the crown ought not, according to the statute law, 
to have devolved on James I^ but on one of the descend 
ants of Mary, duchess of Suffolk. Const. His. i. 307 
—317. 

Now it has escaped notice, that for the king's signa- 
ture, evoi when it was stamped, it was necessary that 
the characters should be drawn with a pen. On Aug. 
31, 1546, Henry appointed A. Denny, J. Grate, and W. 
Clerc, to sign all instruments requiring his signature 
from that day to the 10th of May, 1547, in the manner 
following ; two of them were to impress a dry stamp on 
the instrument, and the third to fill up the impression 
so made with ink. Rym. xv. 100. Hence the signature 
so stamped was also formed with a pen, but not with 
the king's own hand. 

It was ordered at the same time, that schedules of all 
the instruments stamped in this mannw should be pre- 
pared, that they might be submitted to the king every 
month for his signature. These monthly schedules still 
exist; and the last has been printed (in State Papers, i. 
892.) with this title, " Hereafter ensueth a bridgment of 
*^ all such biUes . • • . which the kinges miyestie caused 
me, V/illiam Clerc, to stampe with ms Hieghnes secret 
stampp at dyverse tymes and places in this moneth of 
Januarie, anno 38° regpi* &c. In the presence of Sir 
** Anthonie Dennye, Enight, and Mr. John Gate, 
** Esquier." These were the other two individuals men- 
tioned in the warrant. 

The eighty-fifth entry is the following : — " Your 
'* majesty's last will and testament, bearmg date at 
Westminster, the thirtie day of December last past, 
written in a book of paper, signed above in the be- 
ginning, and beneth in th'end, and sealed with the 
signet in the presence of th' £rle of Hertford, Mr. 
S^retarie Paget, Mr. Denny, and Mr. Harbert, and 
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** also in tHe presence of certain other persons, whose 
" names ar subscrihed with their own handes as wit- 
nesses to the same : which testament your majestie 
delyvered then, in our sightes, with your own hande to 
the saide Erie of Heritforde, as your own dede, last 
" will, and testament, revoking and annulling all other 
your Hieghnes former willes and testamentes/* 
This schedule establishes the accuracy of Lething- 
ton's statement, as to the stamping of the will by Clerc : 
it also tends to confirm his other statement, that the king, 
" being divers times pressed to put his hand to the will 
written, refused to do it:** as it shows that it was not 
even stamped till he was probably at the point of death. 
In the will itself, he is, indeed, made to say that he 
signed it with his hand on the 30th of December ; but 
the schedule proves that he never signed it with his 
hand at all ; and that, though eighty-four instruments 
were stamped, "at divers times and places," by his 
orders, after the thirtieth of December, the will was not 
one of them. When at last it is stamped, Clerc closes 
the list with his signature, though the month was not 
yet up, a proof that he never expected to stamp any 
other instrument during Henry^s life. Yet he after- 
wards stamps another, (and again subjoins his sig- 
nature,) the commission for giving the royal assent to 
the attainders of the duke of Nonolk and the earl of 
Surrey, which is dated in the journal on the 27th of 
January. On that night the king breathed his last. 
Hence it may be fairly concluded, that the will itself 
was not stamped till that day or the preceding. 

On the whole, it is evident, that the will, not being 
signed with the king's own hand, could not, according 
to the statute, limit the descent of the crown. 
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